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Introduction and Review 
I 


SOME time ago I happened to meet with a man 
whose spiritual experience I knew intimately. He 
had been led to begin what proved to be an earnest 
Christian life by a particular sermon that had been 
preached in his hearing. My meeting with him 
recalled the memory of that fact. It also suggested 
to me that a volume of sermons, each of which, tothe 
knowledge of the preacher, had led some one to 
Christ, would not only be of great interest, but might 
be of immense spiritual value. Sermons which had 
proved effectual in leading souls to Christ might 
continue their ministry through the printed page. 
Men and women who were in uncertainty or doubt 
might find in them the guidance that they needed. 
In addition, from a careful review of the sermons 
as a whole, something might be discovered which 
would indicate the kind of sermon that had evan- 
gelical effect: and that is a matter about which 
all preachers are concerned. 

At the same time it was recognised that the 
suggested volume would be of increased interest and 
worth, if a note or narrative of the way in which the 
sermons had helped could be given along with them. 
. There was the possibility that in these notes there 
might be indications of some of the difficulties which 
lie in the way of those who are seeking Christ ; some 
information as to the way in which these difficulties 
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were overcome; some hint of the conditions or 
experiences which created a desire for Christ, and 
some help in showing how these causes of spiritual . 
interest could be fostered and used. It was hoped 
that these narratives would prove to be “ human 
documents”’ of inestimable worth to the preacher, 
as revealing the mental and spiritual conditions 
with which he had to deal in the presentation of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ. 

In seeking such information it was felt that there 
might be considerable hesitancy on the part of those 
who were asked to give it. The confessions of men 
and women in the spiritual crises of their lives 
are always regarded as confidential by those who 
receive them. They are amongst a preacher’s most 
sacred memories, and are only to be spoken of 
with reserve. It was recognised that preachers might 
feel that they were revealing what should be kept 
concealed, in narrating the spiritual experiences of 
those whom their words had influenced. To meet 
this feeling it was proposed that the names of the 
preachers should not be attached to their sermons, 
but printed in a list at the beginning of the volume. 
By this expedient it was intended to provide a 
certain freedom of utterance in relation to the 
spiritual experiences of converts. Only in two 
instances has this arrangement not been carried out. 


II 


In the selection of contributors to this volume 
not a little trouble was taken to make them repre- 
sentative, as far as possible, of the different evan- 
gelical Churches of our land. Some were chosen 
from personal knowledge, and others after consult- 
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ation with those who knew them. I heartily 
acknowledge my great indebtedness to those who 
advised me, and in an especial degree to those who 
consented to co-operate in the plan of this book. 
The labour that the book has involved has 
been rewarded by the reception of their generous 
assistance. 


III 


The effort to obtain sermons of the kind desired 
was much more laborious than was expected. 
Many who were asked to co-operate answered that 
their sermons “ perished in the using,” and they 
could not hope to reproduce a sermon which had 
proved effective in anything like the form in which 
it had been preached. Others, while approving of 
the proposal, were unable, through press of work, to 
give such help as was sought from them. A few 
declined for other reasons, as “ because they did not 
like the idea,”’ or because they “‘ hesitated to conclude 
that the instance of conversion which had followed 
a particular sermon was really caused by it.” In 
an unexpected number of cases the reason for declin- 
ing was the sad confession, that they did not know of 
any conversion that had resulted from any sermon 
which they had preached. The request for co- 
operation in this volume of sermons unveiled the 
hidden sorrow of many a preacher. One wrote: 

“Your request humbles me, and condemns me. I do not 


think, I cannot think, of any sermon of mine that comes 
up to your idea,”’ 


Another said : 
‘‘ Alas, I cannot contribute to your volume. For though 
I humbly hope and believe that many have been brought 
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to Christ through my ministry, I should fear to attach the 
result to any particular sermon. Happy is the preacher 
who is permitted to know that a particular sermon has had 
the great effect . . . but God has not given me that 
joy. Indeed, what always astonishes me is that the people 
I receive into the Church are almost invariably brought by 
other means than my sermons. But they are brought, and 
therein I rejoice and will rejoice.” 


Another answered : 


“‘T have had scores of letters thanking me for sermons, 
and in some cases speaking of the ‘good,’ the ‘new light’ 
or ‘help’ which people have derived from them. But I 
have to make the squalid confession that I know of no 
instance, which I could set out in order, of the kind of 
change following a sermon that I am satisfied with as 
genuine conversion. . . Itis a strange thing to trouble 
you with this after these years, I fain would hope, of 
evangelical preaching.”’ 


And another said : 


“Tam sorry I cannot take a share in your interesting 
plan. Perhaps one should be humbled to say that he 
cannot pick out a sermon that has been so directly and 
signally blest as the sermons you propose to publish have 
been, but this is my case. I hope and believe that my 
ministry has not been in vain, but I can identify neither 
the ‘hook’ nor the ‘fly’ which inmy hand has caught men.”’ 


Such answers it must be remembered may be 
inspired by a genuine (and it may be an overstrained) 
humility, or informed by a very high conception of 
the change involved in “‘ conversion’’ and of the 
evidence that any change was caused by a particu- 
lar sermon.: Most of those who answered in this way 
were Scottish preachers, and that fact has also to be 
kept in mind in the interpretation of their statements. 
Every Scottish preacher knows to his deep sorrow 
how closely Scottish people keep spiritual experiences 
to themselves, and how painful it is for them to 
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make any disclosures of thought and feeling in 
relation to spiritual things. Still they, and all who 
are like them, should take thought of the sorrowful 
fear that lies upon many a preacher’s heart, lest his 
should prove to be a fruitless ministry. 

The ‘“‘ Book of a Minister’s Sorrows’’ has never 
yet been written, but this is perhaps the greatest 
of them all. Men and women who have been led to 
Christ under the ministry of any preacher would 
give him the strength of joy, and the inspiration of 
attainment in what lies nearest to his heart, if by 
word or letter they could assure him that under God 
he had led them to Christ. They know not what 
they are withholding when they keep silence. I 
remember at a little conference of ministers one 
who was honoured in the Church in which he served, 
confessed with tears how many years of service had 
gone by without knowledge of any spiritual results of 
his preaching, and how his heart was stirred when 
one of the former members of his congregation, 
meeting with him in a distant town, informed him 
that it was under his ministry that she had been led 
to Christ. In the biography of the late Dr. James 
Macgregor, of St. Cuthbert’s, Edinburgh, it is said 
that he had the same experience during his visit 
to Australia, and he answered, “It was worth coming 
all the distance to hear that.’ If the angels in 
heaven rejoice over one sinner that repenteth, surely 
the earthly messenger of the Gospel ought to share in 
their joy? 


IV 


It was at first intended that the volume should be 
entitled ‘‘ Sermons that led to Christ.”’ But as the 
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sermons were brought together, and in course of 
correspondence with contributors and others, it 
was felt that such a title standing alone might 
seem to magnify unduly the human agency. It 
was therefore made a sub-title, and the main 
title ‘‘ Effectual Words’? was chosen to suggest 
that it is ‘‘ The Spirit of God” that “ maketh 
the preaching of the Word an effectual 
means of convincing and converting sinners.”’ 
Further, as it is not given to any preacher to read the 
secrets of the heart the words ‘“‘ Led to Christ ”’ 
were taken in the broad and general sense of being 
awakened to spiritual consciousness and brought 
to a definite decision to trust and follow Christ. 
Several correspondents expressed the opinion 
that there must always be uncertainty as to whether 
the ‘conversion’? which followed a particular 
sermon was actually brought about by it. The 
uncertainty is admitted, but not as something that 
“must always” exist. It may have been some 
“sudden thrust ’’ on the part of the preacher not 
originally contained in the sermon, some words in the 
hymns or prayers, the contagion of example or an 
emotional condition created by other influences which 
is brought to a crisis at the time when the sermon is 
preached. Fuller information, and information of 
the greatest value, might be gained if preachers were 
careful to seek it, and seek it wisely in conversation 
with those who profess conversion. But it is to “cut 
the nerve of preaching’’ to allow the uncertainty 
to lessen the expectancy of definite results from the 
sermon, or to weaken faith in the fact that “The 
Spirit of God maketh the reading and especially 
the preaching of the Word an effectual means of 
convincing and converting sinners.” It was hoped 
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that the ‘“‘ Notes” sent with the sermons would 
greatly strengthen the conviction that preachers 
ought to expect, and were justified in expecting 
definite spiritual results from their sermons. This 
hope has been fulfilled, though not in such large 
measure as was looked for. The “‘ Notes,’’ however, 
- have not answered my expectation that they would 
reveal the particular difficulties that had been felt 
and overcome, and indicate generally the conditions 
of spiritual anxiety or unrest with which preachers 
have to deal at the present time. One correspondent 
reminded me “ that England is not Scotland, and 
that our people are not very skilful in psychological 
analysis; and it is exceedingly difficult to find out 
what particular point really moved them to 
surrender to Christ.” 


V 


The sermons which make up this volume are char- 
acterised by great directness. Itis most likely that 
some of them would not have been selected if their 
authors had been preparing a volume for publication. 
Indeed, one or two of my contributors have said so. 
They were chosen for publication for one particular 
reason, and that has always to be kept in mind in 
considering them. It may be an encouragement to 
preachers to see that plain and simple sermons (such 
as they have preached themselves) have been 
signally blessed of God. Itis not in “ words of man’s 
wisdom ” that the power of the Gospel shows itself. 
. Itis an interesting fact that these nineteen sermons 

contributed by preachers of so many different 
Churches, should be so harmonious. There is dis- 
cordance here and there, but it is slight, and no 
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attempt has been made to avoid or subdue it. Each 
preacher was left to choose his own contribution 
under the one requirement expressed in the sub- 
title of the volume. Yet it is the same Gospel that 
they preach, and it is surprising and cheering to 
see with how little difference or discordance they 
preach it. 

In reviewing the sermons as a whole, one is struck 
by the general predominance of the modern note. 
The appeal to experience and the facts of life is 
strongly marked. The doctrinal and apologetic 
aspects of preaching are represented, but not promi- 
nently. Most of the preachers have evidently sought 
to read the minds of their hearers, and to bring 
the Gospel into touch with them through a common 
knowledge of present-day life, thought, and 
experience. It is plain that the modern emphasis 
on psychology has strongly affected present-day 
preaching. 

The “‘ wooing note’”’ sounds through many of the 
sermons, but the sterner note of warning, the danger 
of indifference or neglect, the emphasis on responsi- 
bility are strikingly manifest. One of the contri- 
butors, whose sermon stands first in the volume, 
says, ‘‘ In my experience it is the sterner side of the 
truth which is effective to-day. While any doctrine 
of Eternal Punishment would scarcely get a hearing, 
some such an appeal to the sense of the responsibility 
as I tried to express in that sermon is effective.” 


VI 


It is significant that except in a few instances these 
sermons which have proved effectual are not of the 
type which is known as “evangelistic.” It confirms 
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the opinion that men and women may be awakened 
to spiritual consciousness and led to trust and follow 
Christ by sermons in which the ‘‘evangelistic’’ note 
is not prominent, or in which it may be absent. 
“ Evangelical’ stands for a bigger fact than “‘ Evan- 
gelistic,’’ and has a wider sweep and a more varied 
.appeal. That these nineteen sermons, all transfused 
with the spirit of the Evangel, have been followed 
by (or at least associated with) conversions is a fact 
not to be ignored. They are evidence of the kind 
of preaching that is made “ effectual ’’ and of the 
breadth, humaneness and reality of evangelical 
preaching. There is nothing in them of “ the acute 
secularization of Christianity ’’ of which Harnack 
has complained. They seek to get men “ right with 
God ”’ in the assurance that then “ social righteous- 
ness’ will follow. 

The volume is a witness to the efficacy of what 
may be called the ordinary evangelical sermon, 
especially when it deals with some truths of 
experience, or has a close relation to the facts of 
life, or sets forth some aspect of the life or character 
of Christ interpreted or illustrated to some extent 
in the line of human experience. It also suggests 
that the note of authority which has been so 
long absent from modern preaching may be 
recovered. If the preacher is to preach with 
power, he must know the hearts and minds of men, 
appeal to the facts of their experience, and under- 
stand how Christ meets their needs, their difficulties, 
and desires. Modern psychology is giving a new 
force to the old saying—‘“‘ Testimonium anime 
- naturaliter Christiane.”’ 
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One of the objects of this volume will be attained 
if it sets preachers to question why it is that sermons ~ 
should be so many and conversions so comparatively 
few. Is it that preachers are so influenced by 
‘uncertainty ’’ as to what leads men and women 
to Christ that they are not expecting such results 
from their sermons? Is it that the ‘“ passion for 
souls ’’ has become faint, and that they regard them- 
selves as “ teachers’’ rather than as “ preachers,” 
and need to be reminded of the charge “‘ Do the 
work of an evangelist’? Is it that there have been 
changes in the mental and moral conditions of men 
and women, and that these have not been realised ? 

There can be no doubt but that the work of the 
preacher is carried on to-day in conditions that are 
increasingly difficult. He makes appeal to spiritual 
needs which in our land and time are not keenly 
felt. The life of the world has become amazingly 
and intensely interesting. It is filled with thousands 
of attractions and absorptions of which our fathers 
never dreamed. It is not that these are sinful or 
wrong, but they are non-spiritual, and deaden the 
instincts of the spiritual nature. Men and women 
have less opportunity of being alone with themselves 
or alone with God. In the multitudinous interests 
of life the “still small voice’’ is drowned, the 
awakening conscience is put to sleep, the thought of 
the spiritual is quickly set aside. There never was a 
time when the power and glamour and interest of the 
world’s life were so great. With a deep realisation 
of their truth, we read our Lord’s explanation as 
to why the seed becomes unfruitful :—“ The cares of 
the present age and the delusions of riches quite 
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stifle the Message’”’ ; and that other explanation of 
His, which runs on the same lines, when the invi- 
tation to the marriage of the King’s son was declined 
by men who found greater attractiveness in their 
field, their oxen and their wives. It was not that 
they were bad or vicious men ; it was not that they 
were hostile to the king; it was simply that the 
intensity of absorption in what was temporal domi- 
nated them. So to-day, we have men and women 
so absorbed in the interests of the temporal that they 
have no care for the spiritual and the eternal, and 
no anxiety for a goodness which is personal and 
not conventional, positive and not negative, which 
embraces the thoughts and desires of the inner life 
and lifts outward conduct to real Christian activity. 
It is not that they are hostile, it is not that they are 
bad; but they are indifferent to all that the Gospel 
stands for. (A well-doing working man, who was 
a dog-fancier, once said to me when I urged him 
to attend church that “he had no interest in what 
was said or done there, and that he spent his Sundays 
very happily with his dogs.’’) 

The present question for preachers to-day is how 
shall they meet this indifference—how shall they 
arouse the spiritual consciousness—how shall they 
show that Christ is indispensable? And it is nota 
question for preachers only, but for the whole Church 
of Christ. As the late Professor Seeley said (and 
there are few who will differ from him), ‘‘ Surely this 
article of conversion is the true articulus stantis 
aut cadentis ecclesia. When the power of reclaim- 
ing the lost dies out of a Church, it ceases to be a 
- Church. It may remain a useful institution, though 
it is most likely to become an immoral and 
mischievous one. Where the power remains, there, 
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whatever is wanting, it may still be said that ‘ the 
tabernacle of God is with men.” 


VIII 


One minor fact which is brought out in the 
notes deserves notice. In the majority of instances 
where men and women have been _ influenced 
by the sermons, it was when the preacher 
was in another pulpit than his own, or when the 
hearer had been a visitor in the church or was present 
at the mission where he was preaching. The number 
of instances is perhaps too small for any definite 
conclusion to be based upon them, but it suggests as 
matters for consideration—whether part of the effect 
of an evangelist’s mission is not due to the fact that 
he presents the Gospel from the point of view that 
is fresh, and witha voice that is new; and whether 
exchange of pulpits among preachers ought not to be 
more common than it is. People may get so accus- 
tomed to the voice, manner and ideas of the preacher 
whom they hear regularly, that they hear as if they 
heard him not, and what he says does not arrest their 
attention or arouse their thought. 


“1 Ecce Homo, 14th Ed., p. 243. 
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The following sermon has been preached twice. Once to 


the 


preacher’s own congregation, when seventeen persons 


made it known to the workers who are accustomed to deal 
with enquirers after salvation that they desired to surrender 
their lives to Christ. The following is what is known of 
them :— 


I. 


II. 


12. 


3; 


Lad, aged sixteen, child of a Christian home. Son of 
Sunday School secretary, but accustomed to attend 
another church than his father’s. He has subse- 
quently joined his own Church and is going on well. 


. Woman of thirty-five. Had lived a pure, upright life, 


but found Christ that night as her Saviour, and has 
been a devoted member of the Church ever since. 


. Young man of sixteen. Had had a good up-bringing, 


but had not before surrendered to Christ. Is nowa 
loyal member of the Church. 


. Girl of fourteen. Is a member of the Church and 


attends regularly. 


. Young woman of sixteen. A very excellent member 


of the Church now. 


. Womanofthirty. Has becomeamost devoted member 


of the Church. Always rejoicing in what Christ has 
done for her, and out of poverty makes touching 
sacrifices for the cause. 


. Young woman, who was a visitor for the day to our 


neighbourhood. Her name and address were sent to 
the minister of her own church. 


. Young married woman. Had been “on trial” for 


Church membership, but that night saw Christ as her 
Saviour, and has been a loyal member of the Church 
ever since. 


. Married woman about thirty. Not very satisfactory case. 
. Young woman of sixteen. A good member of the 


Church now. 

Woman of forty. Brought up in a public house. 
Addicted to drink. Found Christ as her Saviour. 
Signed the pledge and has lived consistently ever since. 

Young woman, of twenty-five. Servant in a good 
house. Still attends the services regularly, although 
not a member of the Church. 

Young man of thirty. Attends regularly such services 
as his occupation allows. Has had considerable fight 
against doubts and fears, but is believed to be still 
following Christ. 


The other four left our neighbourhood soon afterwards. 

The sermon was preached a fortnight later in another 
church, of which the preacher is not the minister, when 
between forty and fifty persons entered the enquiry rooms, 
of whose subsequent career the preacher has no direct 
ee but they were in the hands of wise shepherds of 
the flock. 


I! 


“While ye have Light” 


“While ye have light, believe in the ight, that ye may be 
children of the light.” — John xii. 36. 


“ WHILE ye have light ’’—then we have not the light 
always. That is the point in the text which I 
desire to emphasise in the present address. Let us 
therefore notice :— 


(1) That the influences which God pours upon the 
world for its salvation are not incessant and constant 
in their operation, but fluctuating and intermittent. 
Or, to use the metaphor of the text, “ the light does 
not always shine.”” When God in the beginning 
said “‘ Let there be light,” it was not to give it 
undivided empire, but that it might rule alternately 
with the darkness ; thereis day andnight. Amongst 
the many resemblances between the physical and 
moral light which make the sun so fit an emblem of 
Christ and the spiritual forces of the universe, the 
most striking, and to us with our views the most 
startling, is the fact that the sun does not always 
shine. The visions of the soul are not brilliant and 
continuous noons, but sometimes no more even than 
momentary illuminations, so brief and swift that 
when they are gone we are tempted to doubt if they 
were real. 

Now that is teaching which directly contra- 
dicts some of the deepest ‘and most cherished 
convictions of multitudes to-day. They regard it 
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as certain that all transient influences are mere 
will-o’-the-wisps, and of the earth earthy, and that 
Heaven’s light for ever shines. Many are sincere © 
and earnest seekers after God, and this conviction 
often makes the initial experiences of the spiritual 
life disappointing and mystifying. One day they 
see themselves clearly and vividly and with unutter- 
able shame as undone sinners and their sin as a 
thing of horror, and the Saviour as a living, glorious 
reality—the next, all is altered. They no longer 
feel as they felt. Their sins have lost their awfulness. 
Their ideals have become wavering and uncertain, 
Christ vague and impalpable, and they stumble 
where they firmly stood. Nothing they can do, 
not all their prayers, nor all their efforts, make any 
difference. In their bitterness they charge religion 
with being a great “confidence trick,’ and turn 
from it in scorn. 
“We cannot kindle when we will, 
The fire that in the heart resides, 
The spirit bloweth and is still, 
In mystery our soul abides, 
But tasks in hours of insight will’d 
Can be through hours of gloom fulfill’d. 


“With aching hands and bleeding feet, 
We dig and heap, lay stone on stone; 
We bear the burden and the heat 
Of the long day, and wish ’twere done, 
Not till the hours of light return 
All we have built do we discern.’’: 


Yes, the light does not always shine. 

Others are irreligious, and irreligious with the 
most comfortable unconcern. They too are confident 
that the light always shines, and therefore that 
whether in the hour and article of death, or under 

* Matthew Arnold, Morality. 
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stress of special temptation or sorrow, or in the 
world to come—whenever they desire to turn to God 
they will be able to turn. The mood will be waiting 
for them. God will be waiting for them; and even 
the vilest will find immediate welcome. For is not 
God love? Is not that the central message of the 
Gospel? Not, mark you, that God is loving, but 
that God is love. Love is not a passing mood, a 
fitful emotion, but the very nature of God, whereby 
He must always and everywhere be Love. Must 
He not then by the imperious and eternal necessity 
of His own unchanging nature be ever seeking to 
save, and must not the influences that He sets to 
work for salvation be as changeless as God Himself ? 
That is, however, to assume that a ceaseless appeal 
to the souls of men would be most effective to 
accomplish the divine purpose. Is that so certain ? 
We ignore the majestic stars shining in the heavens 
in their incomparable splendour because they are 
always there ; we are arrested by a flight of rockets 
which is only occasional. Why did God make night 
in the physical world, as well as day ? Was it simply 
for rest and relief to our faculties ? That is less than 
half the reason. Rest not only gives relief to our 
faculties—it makes possible new strain and stimulus 
with the returning day, and imparts to them a keener 
intensity. And it is that intensity we need in the 
soul’s life. The great difficulty in the highest things 
is to make men care enough to seek salvation. No; 
the light does not always shine. Besides, this 
world is the school of eternity, and our business here 
- is to learn the alphabet of living 


“and catch 
Hints of the proper craft 
Tricks of the tools’ true play.” ! 
« R. Browning. 
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Would it, think you, make for the eternal fitness 
and reverence of the soul, if it should carry out of 
life the idea that its willis the one will that rules ;. 
that the Eternal Himself waits upon our whims, and 
that we.can trample the infinite sanctities and 
imperatives under foot, and be none the poorer in 
theend? Itistrue that Godislove. It is true that 
those who seek Him, even the most sinful, always 
find a welcome, but it is also true, as Coleridge has 
said, ‘‘ God has promised pardon on penitence, but 
has He promised penitence on sin? He that 
repenteth shall be forgiven ; but where has He said 
that he that sinneth shall repent?” ‘‘ Walk while 
ye have the light, lest darkness come upon you.” 

(2) Christ’s teaching that the light does not always 
shine is borne out by the experiences of the Church. 
The great religious movements of history, which of 
all the forces that have moulded human society have 
been the most influential and powerful, have never 
been permanent. They have endured for a season 
and then passed away. Christ Himself was the 
Light of the World, but He said, “A little while and 
ye behold Me no more.” In that great time, when 
the Incarnate Son of God dwelt on earth, the secrets 
of many hearts were revealed, the true way of life 
lay clear and bare like a great high road, and even 
death gave up its darkness. Then He was taken 
from us, and men have ever since longed with a 
passionate longing for His return. But He has not 
come. 

Then they turned in their disappointment ‘to 
hopes of other manifestations, perhaps of departed 
friends—but the darkness has remained unlifted. 
It is not necessary to deny that such manifestations 
have been made, but they have added absolutely 
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nothing to our knowledge either of ourselves, or of 
life, or of death. The light shone for a season, and 
the world had its day, but the night has fallen. It is 
true that Christ was taken from us that the Holy 
Spirit might be given to us who is to ‘‘ abide” with 
us for ever. But the manifestations of the Spirit’s 
presence are not always the same. Great religious 
revivals have again and again swept the world, but 
none of them has been more than foratime. It was 
so in the Old Testament dispensation. God made 
Himself known in divers ways, and by divers portions, 
through Moses, the Patriarchs, and the Prophets. 
And then we find a later prophet crying, ‘“‘O Lord, 
revive Thy work in the midst of years, in the midst 
of years make known: in wrath remember mercy.”’ 
The light had failed. Then Christ came, and the Holy 
Spirit was “ given,’ and multitudes were brought 
into the Kingdom, and bore their witness to the truth 
through fiery persecutions and noble deaths, and the 
day was at its height. But the Church became 
popular. The sacrifices involved in the faith became 
less. The standard of living was lowered. Average 
morality ruled everywhere, and the light once more 
failed. 

Then St. Augustine and St. Francis of Assisi 
came, but each revival passed away again. Then 
Luther uttered his great re-discovery of the truth 
of salvation by faith; and there lay bare beneath 
the glare of light such awful corruptions in the 
Church, that the very world rocked with the horror 
of it. But in the next generation the experience of 
-a living faith in a living Saviour had become the 
acceptance of a dead creed, and thousands swept 
back into the old Church, and the power was broken. 
Then Wesley began a movement that seemed destined 
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to evangelise the whole world within a few years, but 
his followers quarrelled, and the society was split 
into fragments, and the revival passed. 

A great preacher has told us that he was passing 
along a hillside one pitch dark night and had com- 
pletely lost his way. Suddenly the clouds rolled back, 
the moon rode out in regal splendour. He saw the 
hedge and the river, and the road lying like a white 
ribbon over the shoulder of the hill, and he knew 
where he was. Then, as suddenly, the clouds rolled 
back again, and the mirk dark resumed its sway, but 
he had taken his bearings, and knew his way 
home. The revival passes, but the memory of it 
remains an abiding inspiration. Men have dreamed 
of a perpetual revival, but in that narrow sense, it 
has not come, and never will come. There is a Day 
of Grace and there is a night. 

Do not our individual experiences show the working 
of the same law? Glorious and dazzling revela- 
tions have come at some time or other to most of us. 
It may be in sorrow, or under a sermon, or through the 
solicitude of an earnest friend, or by some unveiling 
of the beauty of nature, and God has become in that 
hour the most certain fact in the universe. One such 
experience, of many, in my own life I well remember. 
With some friends, I was crossing a Highland moor 
when the evening fell in a sunset of unexampled 
glory. The moor ran up to the Grampians, and over 
Schiehallion the sky was a band of deepest orange ; 
then it changed by imperceptible degrees up the 
arch through almost all possible shades of colour, till 
in the zenith overhead it was the deepest blue. 
For one brief moment that radiant beauty swept all 
earthliness from the earth. A solemn hush fell on 
all things ; the veil of the Holiest was rent in twain, 
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and we were face to face with God. The sun sank 
lower. The sky changed, the vision closed; the 
temporal and material had regained its power. Let 
no man say that there was no sacramental signi- 
ficance in that visitation, that it was a mere trick of 
natural beauty. It might as well be said that 
because the preacher’s pen and ink are not spiritual 
or the words he utters are vibrations of the ether, they 
cannot be the medium by which his spirit enters into 
communion with yours. “ Every good and perfect 
gift cometh from above.” A sterner and _ holier 
determination, and a fiercer hunger for God, had 
been created in the soul. It is true the night came, 
for the heart as well as for the body, but that light 
had been above the brightness of the sun, and even 
the night had its stars. 

(3) Though the light does not always shine, it is 
nevertheless the light from Heaven. ‘‘ While ye 
have the light,’’ Christ added an unexpected word : 
not ‘‘ Walk in the light ”’ but “‘ Believe in the light.” 
Because of the conviction that the heavenly light 
always shines, multitudes reject these great experi- 
ences of which I have spoken, and refuse to see in 
them an evidence for faith. 

(a) That is the secret reason which led many 
to reject Christ Himself. In His own day it 
was said, “ We have heard out of the Law that 
Christ abideth for ever.” It is so to-day. To 
the modern mind the chief intellectual difficulty 
in relation to believing in Christ is His miracles. 
But it is impossible to eliminate the miracles 
from the story. A non-miraculous Christ is no 
~ Christ at all. But the difficulty of believing that 
the miracles were ever wrought is that they are never 
wrought now. Why, if that power were ever a 
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reality, has it passed from the earth? Why cannot 
the Church raise the dead, and give back their only 
sons to broken-hearted widowed mothers still ? 
Is not God love? Is not God unchangeable ?’ 
Law remains, why not miracle? It may be said 
that it is very doubtful if miracles were wrought that 
they would produce conviction. Be that as it may, 
God, it is true, is unchangeable, but as Dr. Martineau 
has said, His manifestations are not unchangeable, 
and occasionalness is the mark of the highest agencies 
and powers. It is an extraordinary thing, but, as 
the scale of life rises, the regular is left behind and 
the occasional appears. 

That is so in the physical world. The lowest 
functions areconstant. The highest areintermittent. 
The heart beats, the lungs breathe, ceaselessly and 
without our will, but the higher activities are over- 
come by sleep and collapse for hours until energy 
returns. It is the same with labour. The lowest 
forms can be endured for hours at a stretch: the 
higher cannot. Men can break stones upon the road, 
whatever their mood, and the work of a ‘“‘ penny-a- 
liner’’ can be done at any moment by order of the 
editor, but a Browning or Tennyson must wait upon 
the inspiration, and that is a wind that bloweth 
when and where it listeth. As werise to the noblest 
things, and get nearest to God, we enter the sphere 
of the occasional. The great master-pieces of the 
grandest human genius, products of life’s deepest 
travail, can never be repeated. God Himself can 
only give us one Lord Jesus Christ. But though the 
miracles in the Book have passed, the miracle of the 
Book itself remains. That it is a weapon “ sharper 
than any two edged sword, and piercing to the 
dividing asunder of the joints and marrow ” becomes 
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ever more manifest. Men in all lands confess, ‘‘ The 
character it sets before me, something within me 
declares, is the man I ought to be.” But they also 
increasingly declare, ‘‘ What I ought to be I cannot 
be.” And thus the Book leads men, as it was 
intended to do, to the Saviour whom it sets before us 
in incomparable beauty and grace. Christ is the 
very Son of God, and Judge of all mankind, and He 
commanded, “ Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart . . . and thy neighbour as 
thyself.”” Can you obey ? 

(0) That inner conviction that Heaven’s light 
always shines leads men to reject doctrine which 
produces revivals because they do not last. Some 
years ago, as the newly appointed minister in 
a certain town, I commenced visiting some of 
the large houses in the vicinity of my church. 
I called on a solicitor, who received me with 
courtesy, but assured me that if there were no 
other Church in the world than the one I repre- 
sented he might possibly attend it, but in the 
meantime he did not believe in the evangelical faith. 
In his view, evangelicalism was identical with the 
Welsh revival, then in progress, and the Welsh 
Revival he regarded as nothing more than a debauch 
of emotionalism. I ventured to remark that at 
any rate there was one slight difference between that 
debauch and some others. The sensualist gets into 
debt. ‘‘ In Wales,” said I, “they are paying their 
debts.”’ I challenged him as to whether there were 
not men in his own town whom he would like to give 
way to the same kind of debauch. He smiled: 
** But,” said he, “‘ the revival will not last.”” ‘‘ What 
if it lasts long enough to pay your bills ?”’ I asked. 
Revivals have never lasted, but that is another 
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sign of their divine significance. The night is a proof 
of the Providence of God. If the sun were always 
shining there would be no harvests. The pitiless 
heat would wither the seed in the ground, and the 
world would starve. In Professor George Adam 
Smith’s ‘‘ Life of Henry Drummond,” he has pointed 
out that the great revival under Moody, in 1873, was 
a priceless blessing, and made anew the Churches of 
Scotland, yet had it continued much longer it would 
have become a curse. The revival emphasised a 
few simple fundamental truths, and at last a tendency 
to exaggerate the numbers of converts, and to ignore 
all religious experience outside the rim of that first 
simple faith, began to show itself, and the peril of a 
narrow little travesty of Christianity appeared. The 
revival was of God, but we need also to leave the first 
principles of the doctrine of Christ and go on unto 
perfection. The new life must show itself in civic 
and national service. And while the revival was of 
God, it passed away. 

But what is the message of revivals? It is 
remarkable, but every great revival of history has 
been created by the re-discovery of one simple truth, 
“* By grace are ye saved through faith.”’ In differing 
accents, because in differing circumstances, whether 
through the lips of a St. Augustine, a St. Benedict, 
a Luther, a Wesley, or a Moody, that is the word that 
has changed continents and transformed millions of 
lives. Do not say that you do not need that word. 

Perhaps I am speaking to some born, like myself, 
into a Christian home, and of a long clean-blooded 
heritage. Yours is an unspeakable privilege, but an 
infinite responsibility. I heard of a brilliant man, 
the other day, who had been overcome by tempta- 
tion, who said, bitterly, “ It is infinitely easier to get 
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the Devil out of your heart than your grandfather 
out of your bones.’’ That task has never been set 
you. The day you were born a boy was born in 
_ Central Africa. His parents were cannibals: he 

sprang of a race steeped in unspeakable degradation ; 
he had no hope in the world. The day you were 
born a boy was also born in the East End of London. 
-His parents were thieves: he breathed an atmo- 
sphere of vice and wickedness from his first breath : 
he was trained to lie, to cheat, and to deceive. 
Why was their fate so different from yours? Had 
God no love for them? Did He only love you? 
Why, then, the so different fates? He loved 
them as much as Heloved you. But when God made 
the earth He made mountains as well as valleys, that 
the rain might fall upon the mountains and flow to 
the valleys. The different fates and opportunities 
are only God’s strange method of giving. He gave 
to you that you might give to them. What have you 
done to show that you are worthy of that trust ? 
Do not, I beseech you, deceive yourself. God’s 
tryst with you is not your death-bed. The very 
purpose of the Providence of God is that you might 
serve Him here. Does not the very fact that you 
have never done this, that the passion to save others 
has never visited your heart, show that you are not 
right with God? Say not you have no gifts. He is 
responsible for that. Some part you can play, great 
or small, by His grace in saving His world. 

Is there some stirring in your heart, some inclina- 
tion to yield to God? Then I pray you yield now. 
But men resist such influences, under the belief that 
they too are momentary excitements, and cannot, 
therefore, be of God. Once in my youth I invited 
a young working man, in whom'I was interested, to 
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come with me to .hear a well-known evangelist. 
The sermon deeply impressed him, and when the 
invitation was given to enter the enquiry room he 
seemed almost inclined to respond, and then’ 
hesitated. I pleaded with him. Finally, he said he 
would rather go home and think about it, but he 
promised to come again the next Sunday. By the 
middle of the week he still thought that he would 
come the following Sunday. At the end of the week 
he said, ‘‘ I do not feel now as I felt then. It wasa 
passing emotion. It was not God.” Yet had he 
yielded to that passing emotion it would have led 
him into liberty and life. Do not say I will not yield, 
for this feeling will leave me to-morrow. It will. 
It will, indeed, but it is from God. 

I once heard Gipsy Smith tell a very solemn and 
impressive story. When he was in America he con- 
ducted a mission in Denver. The Sheriff of the town 
sat on the platform at one of the services, and a young 
man in the audience stood up as a sign that he asked 
for prayer, but the Gipsy did not see him. The 
Sheriff clutched the missioner by the coat, and said 
passionately, “‘ Get that man out while he feels like 
it.” The morning after, the Gipsy called upon the 
Sheriff, and began talking about the young man. 
Another man was in the office at the time, and the 
Gipsy noticed them exchanging significant glances. 
At last the Sheriff said, “ You talk to me as though 
I were a Christian man, but Iamnot.” “I certainly 
imagined you to be a Christian,” said the Gipsy, 
“judging by the earnest manner in which you called 
my attention to the young man last night! Why did 
you do it if you are not a Christian ?’’ The Sheriff 
answered, “‘ When I was a boy, I went with my father 
to a revival meeting in our town. With others, I 
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was making my way to the Communion rail at the 
close of the service, when I was stopped by my father, 
who wasa good Christian man. He said,‘ When we 
get home, I will talk to you about it... When we got 
home he spoke to me, and prayed with me, but 
somehow I did not feel like it then, and I did not get 
religion, and I have not got it yet. It is my firm 
conviction that if I had been let go to the Communion 
rail that night I should have found Christ as my 
Saviour, and that God intended me to enter the 
ministry.’’ ‘‘ While ye have the light, believe in the 
light,’ “‘ Walk while ye have the light, lest the 
darkness come upon you.” 
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“Does God ever give a man up?” 


The author writes:—‘' This sermon was written and 
preached in my own church under the title ‘God’s Way 
with Ephraim.’ Shortly after I agreed to preach in a 
neighbouring church, which is largely attended in the 
evening, and whose services are widely advertised. The 
minister wished a somewhat popular and attractive title, 
and I gave him ‘ Does God ever give a man up?’ 

“‘ That Sunday evening a man who had been living a very 
vicious and drunken life, and had lost all hope in himself 
and all faith in God, was on his way to the river to commit 
suicide when his eye caught the title of my sermon on the 
poster. He stopped and stared atit. ‘Does God ever give 
amanup?’ ‘I should like to know,’ he said to himself ; 
‘I fear He has given me up; I am past redemption, a 
hopeless wreck. However I'll go into this church, and 
hear this sermon. Perhaps there’s hope for me yet.’ 

“He entered and heard the sermon. Hope broke upon 
his soul. He realised the boundless and tireless love of God 
for sinfulmen. He was not past redemption. God had not 
given him up. Blessed Gospel! He accepted the message. 
He was won to Christ, saved from a suicide’s grave. 

“At the close of the service he waited upon the office- 
bearers and joyfully announced the great experience, the 
fact of his conversion, and his determination henceforth to 
follow Christ. He was received into fellowship and became 
an earnest Christian worker. 

“Do you wonder that I like this sermon, and that 
wherever I preach it I tell this man’s story ?” ‘ 
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‘‘Does God ever give a man up?” 


“ Ephraim is joined toidols : let him alone.” —Hosea iv. 17. 


EPHRAIM was a great trial and grief to God, and to 
Hosea, the prophet of God. We have only to read 
this book in order to see this. We continually find 
expressions like these: “I know Ephraim 

Ephraim shall be desolate in the day of rebuke A 
Ephraim is broken in judgment, because he willingly 
walketh after idols. . . . O-Ephraim, what shall 
I do unto thee? for your goodness is as a morning 
cloud, and as the early dew it goeth away : 
Ephraim shall receive shame . . . Ephraim 
provoked the Lord to anger most bitterly. é 
He sins more and more, and has made him molten 
images of silver,”’ and in the words of our text: 
“Ephraim is joined to idols ; let him alone.” 

The usual meaning taken out of these words is that 
when a sinner is thoroughly wedded to his sin he 
is abandoned by God, and the deduction has been 
drawn that he should also be abandoned by man, 
left to pursue his evil courses, and that no effort 
shouldbe madetosave him. Many eloquent sermons 
have been preached on these lines, but I believe they 
rest on an erroneous exegesis of this verse. Ephraim, 
_ let me remind you, is the name used by Hosea to 
“represent the Northern Kingdom to distinguish it 
from Judah, the Southern Kingdom. 

Hosea was a prophet of the Northern Kingdom 
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of Israel, but he was also interested in Judah. 
In this verse he is addressing Judah, and he is 
warning them against the evil example of Ephraim, ° 
and the danger of associating with them. In a pre- 
vious verse he had said: ‘‘ Though Ephraim play 
the wanton, let not Judah offend.” 

So that the words, ‘‘ Ephraim is joined to idols, 
given over to idolatry, let him alone,”’ really mean, 
“ Don’t associate with Ephraim, the idolater, form 
no alliance with him, lest you be corrupted.” 

And such advice, brethren, is always good and 
always opportune. None of us, not even the best, 
can afford to associate with evil-doers, with the 
profane, the impure, the licentious, the dishonest, 
the irreverent, the irreligious. ‘‘ Where that man 
is, I cannot pray,’’ says Margaret, in ‘“ Faust.” 
Moral diseases are more contagious than physical 
diseases, and it is our duty to protect ourselves. 
We play the part of fools when we make friends with 
the vile and degraded, unless it be in order to save 
them in the redeeming spirit of Christ. Young men 
and young women especially should remember this. 
All who play with fire are liable to be burned. All 
who touch pitch are liable to defilement. 

Hosea was right, therefore, in holding up the 
calf-worship and idolatry of Ephraim as a warning 
to Judah, and in beseeching them to keep clear of 
all entangling and degrading alliances with the 
backsliders. ; 

This is the true exegesis of our text, but, having 
made this clear, I go on to say that Hosea’s words 
suggest more than this. They suggest the solemn 
truth that a nation may fall away from God, lose 
sight of its early ideals, and incur judicial blindness, 
the blindness which results from sin persisted in. 
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That was why Kipling’s grand “ Recessional,” 
with its haunting refrain, ‘‘ Lest we forget, lest we 
forget,’’ struck home to every British heart. It 
was only a modern version of Hosea, 

“Still stands Thine ancient sacrifice, 
The humble and the contrite heart.” 
- Aman may so sin against light and love that at last 
he may even wish to be left alone. 

You remember that scene so graphically depicted 
in St. Luke’s Gospel, when our Lord entered the 
Synagogue one Sunday morning and found present 
a man possessed with an evil spirit, and how the 
demon cried out: ‘‘ Let us alone! I know Thee, 
who Thou art, the Holy One of God!”’ But Jesus 
would not leave the evil spirit in possession of the 
man. He drove him out. 

Now, many wicked men have prayed that same 
prayer, prayed it in words, or prayed it without 
words. They only wished to be let alone. There 
are many at this moment praying that prayer— 
consciously or unconsciously. They do not want to 
be preached at, or reminded of their sins. They 
do not want church services, or Bible reading, or 
hymn-singing, or anything that reminds them of 
their lost purity and peace, anything that makes 
them think of God, and the Unseen World, of Death, 
Judgment, and Eternity, anything that makes them 
think of what life ought to be ! 

I have known a man who hated the very sight of 
a church spire and the sound of a church bell. 

‘“‘ Leave me alone,” he virtually said. ‘‘ I want to 
enjoy myself, and do what I like, and take every fruit 
I fancy, whether it is forbidden or not. I will have 
no restrictions on my liberty. I will take hold of 
life with both hands and extract all the pleasure 
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I can out of it. Your so-called Divine Commands 
are nothing to me. Your strait-laced morality I 
detest. Leave me alone!” 

Suppose such a man’s prayer were answered ! 
What would it mean? If this prayer were literally 
and fully answered, it would mean complete abandon- 
ment by God. He would be a God-deserted man. 
The Holy Spirit would be withdrawn, the voice of 
God within the soul would be silenced. Conscience 
would no longer trouble the man with its promptings 
to right, or its warnings against wrong. 

He would be left alone—alone with his worst 
self—all the higher, diviner, redeeming influences 
withdrawn. Why, if such a thing were possible, 
the man would become a devil! No doom, not 
even hell itself in its most lurid form as our 
forefathers conceived it, would equal the doom of 
being thus left alone. 

But it is not possible. At least we have never 
known such a case. Those who believe in the 
Immanence of God agree that it is impossible and 
unthinkable. The complete withdrawal of God from 
man would mean extinction, the extinction of being 
and personality, for it is true of every man in the 
physical sense (although it is not of every man in 
the ethical and religious sense) that in God we live 
and move and have our being. 

God never answers this prayer, then, literally and 
fully. He never wholly leaves a man. But there 
may be a partial withdrawal, a partial leaving. 
Aman may be left alone, not in doom, but in mercy, 
for we are learning at last that God’s aim and 
methods of dealing with humanity are not so 
much punitive and retributive, as reformative and 
regenerative. 
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In this sense, then, God may leave a man alone, 
and that will be the very best thing for him. It 
will not mean that God has given up hope. God 
never gives up hope, never despairs of anyone. 
Christ never despaired. He always took a hopeful 
view of humanity: ‘“‘ Thou art not far from the 
~ Kingdom of God.”’ 

The divine mercy is never exhausted, nor is the 
divine patience. Israel was always falling away, 
yet was always being forgiven. And there was hope 
even for Ephraim. You hear the very agony of the 
divine heart in that wistful cry: ‘“‘ How shall I give 
up Ephraim ?”’—Ephraim with all its idolatry and 
godlessness, its materialism and practical atheism, 
its evanescent goodness, its lust and Mammon- 
worship. 

God might leave Ephraim alone, but He would not 
give Ephraim up! And there you have the core of 
my text, the inmost truth of the matter, the explana- 
tion of God’s way with Ephraim. We often fail to 
distinguish between leaving alone and giving up. 
But it is a distinction well known to the Christian 
worker among the fallen and the depraved. 

In the last chapter of Hosea’s prophecy, in the very 
last verse but one, hope for Ephraim’s restoration 
rises to a certainty : 

“‘ Ephraim shall say, ‘What have I to do any more 
with idols? ’” 

There is the grand justification of God’s way and 
God’s method. There you have the goal reached, 
the sinner won back, and won back by being left 
alone. No wonder Hosea ends his prophecy with 
these words : ‘“‘ Who is wise, and he shall understand 
these things ? prudent, and he shall know them ? 
for the ways of the Lord are right.” 
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Let us mark, then, the vital distinction between 
leaving alone and giving up. 

You see it exemplified in the Parable of the 
Prodigal Son. When the father saw that the son - 
was determined to go forth from the parental roof 
and lead a life of riot and folly, wasting his substance 
in the ways of sin, he left him alone to pursue his 
self-chosen path, but he certainly did not give him up. 
He followed him with his prayers. That son was 
never absent from his thoughts, no, not for an hour. 
He yearned over the absent one, and when at length 
the prodigal came to the end of his resources, came to 
himself (became sane, literally, for sin is madness) 
and returned home with bleeding feet, and the long 
knives of remorse moving up and down in his soul, 
what happened ? 

What do we read? ‘‘ While he was yet a great 
way off, his father saw him,” and ran to welcome 
him. And that is a picture of God, that is 
Christ’s revelation of the Heavenly Father. He 
may leave the sinner alone sometimes in mercy, but 
He never gives him up. ‘‘Come, let us reason 
together,” He is always saying, “‘ though your sins be 
as scarlet, they shall be as white as snow; though 
they be red like crimson, they shall be as wool.”’ 

Oh, the long-suffering patience of God! It is 
deeper than the sea, it is higher than the mountains ! 
It is inexhaustible! ‘I will be as the dew unto 
Ephraim. I will heal their backsliding. I will 
love them freely’’—who could resist an appeal like 
that ? 


“For the love of God is broader 
Than the measures of man’s mind, 
And the heart of the Eternal 
Is most wonderfully kind.’ 
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Such, then, was God’s way with Ephraim, and 
such is His way with every sinner who seems 
wedded to his sin and hardened against reproof. 
He leaves him alone, that he may come to himself, 
after every other method has been tried. 

And God’s way shows us the right way of dealing 
with our erring brothers and sisters. It is often a 
difficult problem knowing exactly what to do. Well, 
first of all, everything should be tried to win the 
erring one back to the paths of righteousness and 
peace. And you may succeed. Many do succeed. 
But you may fail. Many do fail. 

There may come a point when you can do no more, 
when you have exhausted all’ known methods, 
exhausted your ingenuity, and what then? There 
is only one thing to do—leave him severely alone. 
But do not give him up as hopeless. Never despair 
of any human soul, however sunken and seemingly 
lost. He may seem wedded to his sin, joined to 
his idol—drunkenness, sensuality, gambling, dis- 
honesty, deceit, sloth—whatever it be, but one day 
the man within the man may arise, arise through 
divine grace, and the idol will be shattered like 
Dagon of old, in the presence of the Holy Ark. 

Let him alone, but hope on! Let him alone, but 
pray for him! Let him alone, but keep the lamp 
brightly burning for his return out of the wild! In 
the worst man that ever lived there is always a 
gleam, however fitful, of aspiration after better 
things, which is the uprising of the divine in his soul. 
The vilest wretch that creeps at midnight through 
our city slums has in him or her an indestructible 
germ of goodness, which at any moment may blossom 
forth into a beautiful life of faith and love. 

It is good for the sinner to be left alone—left alone 
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in mercy, not in judgment. I have known men, 
highly gifted men, too, who have sinned grievously 
and yet remained singularly unrepentant. They 
showed no contrition for their misdoing and no desire 
for amendment. What these men need is a sight 
of themselves as they really are, and for that they 
must needs be left alone. 

Blinded by self-conceit and self-ignorance, they 
have never had a vision of God’s holiness. They 
are the true Laodiceans, who think they are good 
enough, and know not that in the sight of Heaven 
they are wretched and miserable and blind and 
naked. But when alone, face to face with their 
own soul and an accusing conscience, face to face with 
their life’s record thrown up black against the pure 
white radiance of the divine purity, through the 
mercy of God they may see themselves as they really 
are, and they will cry out: ‘“‘ God be merciful to me 
asinner! I will arise and go to my Father!” 

Then all things will become new. Heaven will 
come down into their life, the Heaven of the 
redeemed soul. Amen. 
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The following sermon was published in another form for 
distribution. This testimony to its effect was received 
by the author from the other side of the world :— 

“Tt will interest and encourage you to know that one of 
your booklets has been marvellously owned by God in the 
conversion of a soul. Doubtless this is but one of many 
instances, but in this case there is a singular display of the 
sovereign grace of God. 

“ A young woman, who had been living a life of sin and 
shame, was dangerously ill in one of our hospitals. A 
friend of hers, recently converted, was deeply anxious as to 
the sick one’s spiritual condition. Writing to her, pleading 
with her, praying with her, all appeared in vain. Indeed 
you may judge of her desperate hardness from the fact that 
in a fit of passion she tore the Bible to pieces which her 
friend had given her. 

“Greatly disheartened by this rebuff, the friend prayed 
in an agony of soul and sought guidance from the Lord. 
A Christian lady connected with our ‘One-by-One Working 
Band’ received from me a copy of the booklet, and this, 
with believing prayer, was given to the dying girl. It was 
with unspeakable joy that the news reached her anxious 
friend that God had used your message to save the poor 
lost one. She passed away trusting in Jesus.”’ 
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“ And the government shall be upon his shoulder.” 
Isaiah ix. 6. 


WitTHOUT doubt, there is a Christian experience 
enjoyed by many of God’s children which is very 
much happier and more useful than that which 
generally obtains among professing Christians. It 
is not due to a certain natural temperament or 
disposition, because the most diverse characters 
give evidence of its possession, but it is clearly the 
result of a certain attitude towards God—an 
attitude not of the emotions, but of the will— 
because all who have the experiences, amid many 
varieties, agree in this. Of this attitude we will 
speak more at length presently. In the meanwhile 
it is enough to say that it consists in the will putting 
the government of all things upon the shoulder of 
Christ. To use Bunyan’s phrase, Lord Will-be-will, 
as representing all the parties in Man-soul, enthrones 
the Prince Emmanuel. 

The following, amongst others, are the marks of 
this blessed experience. 

(r) Joy. ‘‘They joy before Thee.” This joy 
arises in part from the fact that the factions and 
divisions which made the heart anarchic, as was the 


~ land of Canaan under the Judges, are ended, and that 


the inner kingdom is united under one Head—one 
King, with absolute power. When the soul is united 
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thus with God by entire surrender to His claims, it 
is united in itself and united with all holy beings 
throughout the universe. When we come to God, the 
Judge of all, and to Jesus, the Mediator of the New 
Covenant, we come also ‘“‘ to an innumerable com- 
pany of angels, to the general assembly and church of 
the first-born, and to the spirits of just men made 
perfect.” There is also a consciousness of union with 
the entire course of nature. ‘‘ All things are yours, 
and ye are Christ’s.”” The very stars in their courses 
serve him who serves Christ. Take God as centre, 
and you are concentric with all circles that centre 
in Christ. 

This experience is described by Jonathan Edwards, 
the great theologian: “‘ Scarce anything among all 
the works of nature was so sweet to me as thunder 
and lightning ; formerly nothing had been so terrible 
to me. Before, I used to be uncommonly terrified 
with thunder, or to be struck with terror when I saw 
a thunderstorm rising; but now, on the contrary, it 
rejoices me.”’ 

Billy Bray, the Cornish miner, also refers to it. 
Speaking of his conversion, he says, “I said to 
the Lord, ‘Thou hast said they that ask shall 
receive, they that seek shall find, and to them that 
knock the door shall be opened, and I have faith to 
believe it.’ In an instant the Lord made me so 
happy that I cannot express what I felt. I shouted 
for joy. I praised God with my whole heart nek 
I think this was in November, 182 3, but what day of 
the month I do not know. I remember this, that 
everything looked new to me, the people, the fields, 
the cattle, and the trees. I was like a new man in 


a new world. I spent the greater part of my time in 
praising God.”’ 
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(2) Peace. It seems as if some live within double 
windows and doors. He who twice over said “‘ Peace 
be unto you”’ on the first Easter-night, having 
entered noiselessly that upper room, stands within 
the chamber of the heart, showing His wounds, and 
breathing with the fragrance and gentleness of a 
summer breeze. Listen to these testimonies: 

“T simply said, ‘ Lord, I have done all that I 
can, I leave the whole matter with Thee,’ and 
immediately there came a great peace.” 

“All at once it occurred to me that I might be 
saved if I would stop trying to do it all myself and 
follow Jesus: somehow I lost my load.” 

“ At that instant of time, when I gave up all to 
Him to do with me as He pleased, and was willing 
that God should rule over me at His pleasure, 
redeeming love broke into my soul, with repeated 
scriptures, with such power that my whole soul, 
which a few minutes before was groaning under 
mountains of death and crying to an unknown God 
for help, was now filled with immortal love, soaring 
on the wings of faith, freed from the chains of death 
and darkness, and crying out, ‘My Lord, and my 
God; Thou art my rock and my fortress, my 
shield and my high tower, my life, my joy, my 
present and ever-lasting portion.’ ”’ 

Bunyan says, “‘ Now could I see myself in heaven 
and earth at once; in heaven by my Christ, by my 
Head, by my righteousness and life, though on 
earth by my body or person. Christ was a precious 
Christ to my soul that night; I could scarce be in 
my bed for joy and peace and triumph through 
' Christ.”’ 

(3) Deliverance from the power, of sin. It seems as 
though comparatively few Christians realise that this 
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is the very essence of the Gospel. It is of course 
generally admitted that Christ will save in the 
dying hour, but it does not seem to be recognised 
that He is prepared to save men here and now from 
the power of masterful passions. But the following 
testimonies are unmistakable: ‘‘ With a breaking 
heart I said, ‘ Dear Jesus, can youhelpme?’ Never 
with mortal tongue can I describe that moment. 
Although up to that moment my soul had been filled 
with indescribable gloom, I felt the glorious bright- 
ness of the noon-day sun shine into my heart. I felt 
that lwasafreeman. From that moment until now 
I have never wanted a drink of whisky, and I have 
never seen money enough to make me take one. 
I promised God that night, that if He would take 
away the appetite for strong drink I would work 
for Him all my life. He has done His part, and I 
am trying to do mine.” 

Here is another: “I went into the old Adelphi 
Theatre, and began saying, ‘ Lord, Lord, I must have 
this blessing.” Then what was to me an audible 
voice said, ‘ Are you willing to give up everything 
to the Lord?’ Then question after question kept 
coming up, to all of which I said, ‘ Yes, Lord; yes, 
Lord’ until this came, ‘ Why do you not accept it 
now ?’ and I said, ‘I do, Lord.’ I felt no particular 
joy, only atrust. Just then the meeting closed, and 
as I went out into the street I met a gentleman 
smoking a fine cigar, and a cloud of smoke came into 
my face. I took along breath and, praise the Lord, 
all my appetite for it was gone. Then, as I walked 
along the street, passing saloons where the fumes of 
liquor came out, I found that all my taste and longing 
for that cursed stuff was gone. My appetite for 
liquor never came back.”’ ' 
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Here is the substance of what was stated by a friend 
of Colonel Gardiner, who was cured of impurity in 
a single hour: “One thing I have heard the Colonel 
frequently say, that he was much addicted to 
impurity before his acquaintance with religion, but 
that so soon as he was enlightened from above, he 
‘felt the power of the Holy Ghost changing his nature 
so wonderfully, that all desire and inclination was 
removed as entirely as if he had been a sucking child, 
nor did it return.” 

(4) Love to all people. Those who enter into the 
deepest experience of religion have a more tender 
feeling for their family and friends, speak at once to 
people with whom they had been angry, feel loving 
sympathy for those who haveinjuredthem. Writing 
of her experience directly after she had recognised 
Jesus as Saviour and Lord, Mrs. Edwards says, 
“When I arose on the morning of the Sabbath I 
felt a love to all mankind wholly peculiar in its 
strength and sweetness, far beyond all that I had 
ever experienced before. The power of that love 
seemed inexpressible. I thought, if I were surrounded 
by enemies who were venting their malice and 
cruelty upon me, it would still be impossible that I 
should cherish any feelings towards them but 
those of love and pity and ardent desires for their 
happiness. I never before felt so far from a dis- 
position to judge and censure others as I did that 
morning. I realised also in an unusual and lively 
manner, how great a part of Christianity lies in the 
performance of our social and relative duties to 
-one another. The-same joyful sense continued 
throughout the day—a sweet love to God and all 
mankind.”’ 

An illustration of this same feeling is given in the 
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life of Richard Weaver, who was a collier and a semi- 
professional pugilist, and next to drinking was most 
addicted to fighting in his unconverted days. But 
after he had fully yielded to God he bore five 
successive strokes on his face from a fellow-workman, 
and then turned the other cheek, saying, “‘ Strike 
again.”” And when the other man turned away, 
cursing, he shouted after him, “‘The Lord forgive 
thee, for I do so, and the Lord save thee.”’ Need I 
add that a few days later Weaver found that man in 
tears and asking to be forgiven ? 

(5) Equanimity and Fortitude under Trial. When 
a man knows that everything in his life is sent, 
directed, or permitted by One in whose love and 
wisdom he has perfect confidence, it is impossible for 
him to yield to panic, murmuring, or repining. 
When Madame Guyon was condemned to prison for 
heresy, she found herself so desirous to will and to 
wish for herself only the very thing that God gave, 
that her sentence, which drew tears for her friends, 
failed to draw any for herself. 

The great Christian philosopher, Blaise Pascal, 
writes thus, “‘ I ask Thee neither for health nor for 
sickness, for life nor death, but that Thou mayest 
dispose of my health and sickness, my life and my 
death, for Thy glory and for my salvation, and for 
the use of the Church and of Thy saints, of whom I 
would by Thy grace be one. Thou alone knowest 
what is expedient for me; Thou art the Sovereign 
Master ; do with me according to Thy will. Give to 
me, or take away from me ; only conform my will 
to Thine.” It was doubtless this quality given in 
special abundance to the martyrs which made them 
able to endure unmentionable atrocities. Onesuch 
when undergoing the most cruel tortures, said, “ How 
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should I have cried, since I was swooning with 
happiness within ! ”’ 

That all these things are within the reach of all 
Christians to the same extent I do not say ; but this 
is beyond doubt, that they are to be had to some 
extent and in some manner by all who belong to 
_ Jesus Christ. They are for thee, my friend, and for 
me; and we shall enter on their possession just as 
soon as we take up the position towards Him which 
is indicated in the words, ‘‘ The government shall be 
upon His shoulder.” 

An instance of this occurred in the life of a be- 
loved friend, Mr. John Colville, M.P. During the 
Keswick Convention of 1901 the words of this text 
greatly arrested him and were appropriated as his 
own. He then took them as his motto when 
addressing the men’s meeting in my church on the 
following Sunday afternoon. ‘ Brother-men,”’ 
was his appeal, “let us make Christ king ; and put 
the government upon His shoulder.” During the 
following week he was closely engaged in carrying 
a railway bill through the Committee stage of the 
House of Commons, and on Friday went north to his 
house at Motherwell. The next day he spent in 
radiant joy with his wife and children, and this was 
befitting, for we are never so light-hearted as when we 
put the government on the shoulder of the Lord. 
The nearer a man is to God the nearer he is to all 
men, women and children. The most divine is 
the most human. We are converted first from the 
natural to the spiritual, and again from the spiritual 
to the natural. On the next day he spoke toa 
great gathering of his own people on the same 
words. On the Monday, as he was going to his 
room for the night, he complained of weakness, but 
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his wife reminded him that the government was 
on the shoulder of the Mighty to save, and all 
through a restless night, as he aroused from. 
slumber, she heard him saying, “ The government 
shall be on His shoulder.’’ On the two following 
days he kept his bed, but nothing serious was appre- 
hended till on the Thursday he lapsed into 
unconsciousness, from which he only rallied once 
to smile on his beloved wife, whispering, ‘‘ The 
government shall be upon His shoulder,” and died. 
His wife could hardly believe that he had been taken 
from her in the very prime of his manly life, and 
when he seemed so necessary for his children, his 
work-people and the world. At first she was com- 
pletely stunned ; then she also rallied at the thought 
that the government was on the shoulder of One who 
could make no mistake. Sending for three well- 
known evangelists to help her, as soon as the body of 
the beloved husband and father had been borne to 
its last resting-place through long avenues of sorrow- 
ing men and women, she went through the whole 
district, holding services and entreating those who 
had refused Christ during her husband’s life-time to 
accept Him now that the lips which had so often 
pleaded with them were sealed. When I visited 
the home a few weeks afterwards I did not know 
whether the more to admire her perfect peace in 
the will and government of God, or to wonder at 
the marvellous work of salvation which had been 
wrought throughout the district. 

Perhaps you have been looking to Jesus as your 
Saviour, but have not enthroned Him as your King. 
There has been no triumphal procession through the 
thoroughfares of your soul, no coronation in the 
sacred fane of your heart, no definite surrender of 
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the keys of government, the symbols of authority, 
to His hands. Because this has not been done— 
because you have been more anxious to secure your 
salvation than to give Him His rights—because you 
have not trusted Him with absolute devotion—you 
have missed the joy, the peace, the deliverance 
- from the power of sin, the baptism of perfected 
love and the fortitude of spirit of which we have 
spoken. But directly you hand over the empire, 
and believe that He accepts it (and He does accept it 
so soon as you surrender it), all these will begin to 
be yours. There will be an illumination in your soul. 
Banners, acclamations, shouts of joy! ‘‘ Rejoice, 
thy King cometh, having salvation.”’ 

Is it possible to conceive of One more suited to be 
your king? Let us consider the many qualities 
that He possesses. 

He is Wonderful. Wonderful in many ways, but 
most in this, that He is so patient, so long-suffering 
and gracious. 

He is the Counsellor. There is not a difficulty in 
our lives in which He will not give wise counsel. 
There is no teacher like Jesus. If we trust Him, He 
will never allow us to make a wrong decision or take 
a wrong course. He will see to it that all doors 
which are not for the best shall remain locked against 
us, and that the one which He has chosen will answer 
to our first touch. 

He is the Mighty God. With the gentleness and 
nearness of the Man of Sorrows He combines the 
mighty power that made and sustains all. Do not 
look at past failure, not at the strong tempter, nor 
at your own weakness. A stronger than the strong 
man is going to take the whole matter in His hands. 
Trust Him ; expect great things of Him ; stand still 
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and see His salvation. If you are to perish, at least 
perish looking to Him—but it is impossible for such 
to perish. Your king is “‘ the Mighty God.” 
~ He is the Everlasting Father, t.e., the Father or 
Author of Eternity. In other words, we must think 
of Him as the changeless Saviour, who is the same 
yesterday, and to-day, and for ever. 

He is the Prince of Peace. When He enters the 
closed doors of the heart, He brings peace. 

Will you not here and now lay down this appeal, 
and place yourself under the government of the 
Saviour? Let Him govern your mind, that no 
unholy thought be allowed to lodge and strike root 
within you. Let Him govern your heart, that you 
may love only within the limits that His pure and 
holy Spirit can permit. Let Him govern the books 
you read, the compantonships and friendships you 
form, the methods of your business, the way in which 
you spend your leisure, the votes with which you 
influence, in your measure, political life. All must be 
under His government, for He will not be King unless 
He is King in all. 

Then if the recorded experiences of Christians are 
to be relied on, these things will happen. God in 
Christ will become more real to you than any thought 
or thing or person. The more utterly you surrender 
to and obey Him the more constantly and positively 
will you be conscious of His presence. In prayer and 
praise, and often in your thoughts, you will talk to 
Him as a companion, and the communion will be 
delightful. The Spirit of God will speak to you, 
usually in a text of Scripture, unfolding some new 
view of Him, and of His love and care. You will 
realise that you are His and He yours in an indis- 
soluble union. He will show that He is deeply 
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interested in your affairs, and you will constantly see 
His hand in small details which others might count 
beneath His notice. 

Life will have a new meaning, and the everlasting 
song which never ends will begin : 

“ Lift up your heads, O ye gates, and be ye lift up 
' ye everlasting doors, and the King of Glory shall 
come in.” 

“ Who is this King of Glory ?” 

“The Lord strong and mighty ; the Lord mighty 
in battle; the Lamb that was slain; the Lover of 
Souls.”’ 
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The author writes :—“ Before a Communion, as the Com- 
municants’ Class was collecting, I asked one applicant what 
had led her to come ; and she replied that it was this sermon, 
which had been preached shortly before. She proved to be 
a bright subject ; and she subsequently adorned her pro- 


fession by a life of unvarying consistency and remarkable 
usefulness.” 


IV 


Voice and Echo 


“When thou saidst, Seek ye my face, my heart said unto 
thee, Thy face, Lord, will I seek.”—Ps. xxvii. 8. 


THE voice is the voice of God, who says, ‘‘ Seek ye 
my face’’; and the echo is the answer of man, 
“ Thy face, Lord, will I seek.” Would to God this 
were always man’s answer to God’s call! But 
He gets many answers when He calls, as He has 
many ways of calling. 

Let us consider, first, God’s Call, and secondly, 
Man’s Answer. 

(1) God’s Call. To seek anyone’s face is not an 
expression of our common speech ; yet we know well 
enough what it is to seek a face. If we hear a voice 
calling us which we do not know, we go to see the face 
of the person who has called. This is what God 
desires: that, when He calls, we should turn round 
and recognise Him who is calling. When tens of 
thousands are in our streets waiting to see the king, 
and when the note runs along the thick-pressed ranks 
that he is coming, everyone, gazing into the distance, 
seeks that one face, and the thousands of other 
faces that are in sight are for the moment neglected. 
_If we go into a crowded room we may sweep our eye 
‘rapidly round the company looking for one face ; 
if it is there the room seems to, us full of sunshine, 
but if it is not there nothing interest us till it 
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appears. It is thus that God wishes His face to 
be sought—with recognition, with interest, with 
love. 

It is surely deeply affecting, if we will think 
of it, to reflect that our Maker and Redeemer 
should thus be commending His love to us. Incred- 
ible as it seems, He has never, for one hour since our 
birth, been without thinking about us; allthe years we 
have been forgetful of Him, He has never fora moment 
been without lové tous. Behind every meal we have 
eaten there has been His care; behind every prayer 
offered for us or by us there has been His anxiety 
for our salvation; behind every sermon to which 
we have ever listened there have been His thought 
and His love. But in general this kind of call is not 
attended to. 

There is a sense in which God is always thus calling 
us. Is not His Word constantly in our hands ? 
Do we not hear the Gospel preached every week ? 
Do we not live in homes pervaded with religious 
influence? Are not the innumerable kindnesses of 
daily providence the letters and syllables of a 
language in which God speaks to us ? 

It is a well-known acoustic phenomenon, that 
sounds which the ear is constantly hearing make 
little or no impression on the mind. For instance, 
those who live in the city scarcely observe that the 
atmosphere around them is vibrating with a ceaseless 
roar, and it is very rarely that they stop to listen and 
separate the various sounds of which this huge hum 
is composed. Engineers working in a yard where 
the various noises would bewilder a man, and alarma 
child who might enter it for the first time, are 
scarcely aware of the babel of noises with which they 
are surrounded. 
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And the call of God, because it is so constant and 
unvarying, similarly misses making the proper 
impression. Therefore God has to call us more 
specially in such ways that we cannot but hear. 


I suppose if the noise of the city were suddenly to 
- stop we should all become conscious how great it 
was. If at mid-day the rumbling of wheels, the tramp 
of footsteps, the notes of conversation, the ringing of 
bells and all the other noises which we hear without 
noticing were in a moment to be completely hushed, 
every man in the city would recall and discriminate 
the sounds that had just ceased to fill the ear. 

This is sometimes the way in which God calls us. 
Some voice in which He has been speaking regularly 
to us becomes silent. It may be that His gifts are 
restrained. For a lifetime we have received them 
without acknowledging where they have come from ; 
but when they are withdrawn we discover how great 
they have been: ‘‘ They have turned their back unto 
Me, and not their face,’”’ says God, in Jeremiah: 
“but in the time of their trouble, they will say, 
Arise, and save us.” Especially if the gifts thus 
taken from us are our flesh and blood—those whom 
we have loved without remembering to whose love 
we owed the possession of them—the blank may make 
us remember God as the full possession never did. 
There are sons and daughters who have listened 
heedlessly to the words of a father or mother speak- 
ing for God to them, and have resisted all the in- 
fluences for good surrounding them in a pious 
home; but when the voice has been hushed in death 
its tones and its lessons have come back with tenfold 
power, and the silence does what the living voice 
could not do. 
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On the other hand, the sound of a new voice 
beginning to address us in God’s name is sometimes 
the means by which attention is aroused. If amidst. 
the roar of the city, a new sound breaks forth, say . 
the ringing of a bell, at some unexpected hour, or 
in some unusual quarter, it is listened to, for a little 
at any rate, before it is lost in the general roar. So, 
if a new voice be added to those that have been wont 
to plead with us, this may be God’s opportunity for 
specially calling us. In this way the work of a new 
minister in a church is sometimes specially blessed at 
the beginning, or a stranger dropping into a church 
in the city may be aroused by a single sermon who 
has listened unmoved for a lifetime to the very same 
truth preached elsewhere. This is what accounts 
for the astonishing success that sometimes accom- 
panies the work of an evangelist, even among well- 
instructed people, and explains why the simple testi- 
mony of one who is only a child in grace may some- 
times produce more effect than the exhortations 
of one who has grown grey in the service of God and 
man. When a man sees one he knows, perhaps one 
who works beside him or has long been his friend, 
suddenly becoming a new creature, it often seems to 
him as if he realised the reality of religion for the 
first time ; and the impression produced by seeing 
many of those who surround us and whom we know 
pressing simultaneously into the Kingdom is often 
all but irresistible. 

As I have said, we do not in common life speak of 
seeking anyone’s face; this is a Biblical, not a modern 
expression. But there is a common expression which 
comes very near it: we speak of seeking a person’s 
countenance. We use this expression in reference 
to persons above us, or who are able to help us; and 
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to seek their countenance is to seek their help and 
encouragement in some undertaking. 

There are many occasions in life when the circum- 
stances in which we find ourselves urge us in this sense 
to seek God’s face ; and these providences are means 
by which God may specially call us. At momen- 
_ tous and perilous changes in life we often feel the 
impulse to seek the guidance and protection of 
God. When, for instance, we quit the home of our 
youth and the guidance of the wise and loving 
souls that have watched over us there, and launch 
forth on a new stage of our career, amidst new 
people and unknown perils and temptations, what 
heart does not feel an irresistible impulse to look 
upward and cast itself on Him who careth for 
us? Later in life, when perhaps our vessel has 
got among the reefs of misfortune, and friends and 
companions are forsaking us; or when in the clutch 
of terrible disease we are struggling for dear life, or 
when we are watching the ebbing of another life, 
whose departure is carrying away the hope and joy 
of ours ; in such scenes, when the mortal foundations 
are giving way beneath us, the impulse becomes 
imperative to reach forth to Him who is the 
same yesterday, and to-day, and forever. 

These instances of how God calls appeal to your 
experience. But in accumulating so many par- 
ticulars I am like one trying to scoop up the sea 
in a vessel or to enclose the rushing wind in an 
instrument; for it is of the working of the Spirit 
of God we are speaking, and this cannot be mapped 
out and defined. There are depths in the soul 
‘which none but the Spirit can fathom; there are 
secrets of experience with which no stranger inter- 
meddleth. He has as many ways of working as 
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there are souls of men. But He works in all. I 
venture to say, there is not one of us who has not 
been called in a peculiar and original way. In. 
addition to the call of God, which is always sounding, 
has He not called you specially ? Have there not 
been times when the Spirit of God has striven with 
you and constrained you to seek God’s face ? There 
have been solemn hours in which we have felt that 
the living God was dealing with us ; eternity was very 
near and very real; and salvation was within our 
grasp. God was calling us; but now, tell me, what 
did you answer when He called ? 

(2) Man’s Answer to God’s Call. There are, as I 
have said, many answers given to the call of God. 
but we may reduce them all to three: a man may 
answer No; or he may answer Yes-and-No; orhe may 
answer Yes. 

He may answer No. This might well be 
deemed an impossible reply ; angels listen to it in 
astonishment, yet it is often given: brought face to 
face with the question whether they will have Christ 
or not, men dare to answer No. 

It is the cross they cannot face. At the critical 
moment they remember that they will have to walk 
alone; that companions, long cherished, will for- 
sake and perhaps scorn them; and they let go 
Christ’s hand and turn their back on Him in the 
crisis of decision. My words recall solemn hours to 
some: you were very nearly into the Kingdom 
once; your foot was on the step and your hand 
on the door, but you had not originality enough, 
you had not courage, the world came by and swept 
you away, and since then you have been a child of 
the world. 

It may be a darker reason that dictates this 
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answer. It may be a besetting sin, some unholy 
secret of the heart, or some chain in which a fellow- 
sinner has bound the wretched victim ; and when it 
comes to the point, he cannot unwind the chain or . 
give his passion up. 

Often, I believe, it is simply the dread of coming 
_close to God. ‘‘ Seek My face,’”’ God says, and this 
means to come full into His presence and look 
straight up to Him and let Him look us through and 
through. There is a kind of religion that lets you 
stand far away from God; it provides a deputy to 
go in and transact with God for you. It allows 
you to standin the crowd. I donot wonder that this 
religion attracts many. But true religion asks you 
to advance out of the crowd and go in within the 
veil to deal with God—you alone with Him alone. 
A man must be real, he must mean no flinching, to 
face this. It is glorious when you are in; for life 
and joy and power are there, but the conventional, 
the counterfeit, the half-and-half, dare not venture it. 


Still more give the second answer to God’s call, 
Yes-and-No. 

They dare not answer No; they have not the 
courage, for it does require an immense amount of 
stupid, blind hardihood to say No to God’s call: 
it is saying No to the soul’s salvation, to eternal life, 
to God and Christ, to angels and all good beings ; 
it is saying to evil, ‘“‘ Be thou my good ” ; it is tosay, 
‘Welcome to death and hell.” They dare not say all 
this; and so they cannot say No. But neither do 
they say Yes as it ought to be said: they say 
“Yes-and-No. The world is full of divided hearts, 
hanging feebly on to religion and, clinging desperately 
to the world, but enjoying neither. If you embrace 
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Christ with your whole heart and let Him determine 
your attitude to the world, you will thoroughly enjoy 
your religion ; or if you embrace the world with your - 
whole heart and frankly confess yourself its child, 
you will enjoy it, such as it is, fora time. But none 
can be happy who say both Yes and No. Yet multi- 
tudes live all their life in the unhappy and desperate 
attempt to combine what cannot be combined. 

Or ‘ Yes-and-No” may mean “ Yes-but-not- 
now.’ Those who thus answer are keenly alive to the 
importance of being saved, they dare not relinquish 
the intention of some day entering into possession of 
its benefits ; but they shrink for the present from its 
responsibilities. Some day they will accept the 
burden, but not yet. Itis an unttterably mean and 
selfish way of conceiving religion ; it is an attempt 
to deal with God on condition of getting as much and 
giving as little as possible. But many practise it. 
They believe that a time will come when it will be 
more easy to obey the promptings of duty. If you 
have thus met the call of God again and again, do 
you find it easier as time goes on? Or does it, on 
the contrary, become always more difficult ? Com- 
plications and entanglements increase around you, 
and each time you face the problem it appears more 
difficult. There is an ancient story in the history 
of the Roman kings which you might do well to 
remember. One day a strange woman appeared 
before King Tarquinius and offered him nine books 
to buy, for which she demanded a great price: when 
he refused them, she went away and burnt three of 
the books and bringing back the remaining ‘six, 
offered them for the same price she had asked for the 
nine ; when he still refused she went away and burnt 
three more and, coming back, asked still the same 
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price for the three that were left. The king, over- 
awed by her strange behaviour, had the wisdom 
to close with her offer; but many, it is to be feared, 
let call pass after call, till their opportunity goes 
away and does not return. 


¢ 


a third answer, and the only reasonable one is 
es. 

This was the answer given by him who wrote our 
text: “‘ When thou didst say, Seek ye my face, 
my heart said unto thee, Thy face, Lord, will I 
seek.’’ And Iam persuaded there are those who give 
this answer with the like simplicity and enthusiasm. 
There are those who do not need to be called again 
and again by God, but answer “ Yes’”’ at once. 

Among the heathen to whom the Gospel is 
preached for the first time there are touching 
instances of hearts that open to let Christ in as 
soon as He is announced to them. I have heard of a 
poor Hindu woman who, when she heard of the love 
of God and the self-sacrifice of Christ, exclaimed, 
“Tt is what I have been expecting to hear all my days.” 
In our own homes, too, there are those who, although 
they may have for some time heard God’s general 
call without regarding it, yet, as soon as they awake 
to recognise that God really lives and is calling them, 
respond at once with the complete loyalty ; and thus 
the marriage is at once sealed between their souls and 
Eternal Love, who thenceforth is their inspiration, 
their guide and their reward. 

In others there is more of struggle. Perhaps God 
has to call more than once; other voices—of the 
world, of sin and selfishness—are calling loudly in 
the opposite direction; they, hesitate; but at last 
the voice of God prevails, and with the whole 
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strength of soul and: heart, and mind they answer 
“¢ Ves. 2 

Are you in the throes of this crisis ? Idonotknow | 
in which form the call may have come to you; but 
it has been agitating you; for weeks it has scarcely 
ever been out of your mind. 

I will ask you only one question, “‘ Is this course 
to which you are being impelled right? Is it 
right ?”’ Then forward, though the heavens should 
fall. 

God’s Word promises everything to this temper. 
It says of Hezekiah, that when he began to seek his 
God, he did it with his whole heart, and prospered ; 
and here is one of its great words which has decided 
many a soul, “ If thou shalt seek the Lord thy God, 
thou shalt find Him, if thou seek Him withall thy 
heart, and with all thy soul.” 
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Vv 
“What shall I do with Jesus?” 


In selecting the contributors to this volume the Editor felt 
that if possible a sermon should be secured which would 
represent the work of the Salvation Army —an organization 
which places conversion so emphatically in the forefront 
of its aims. He wrote to the late General Booth during his 
last illness, and received a promise of co-operation to be ful- 
filled on his recovery, which was then expected. Unhappily 
that expectation was not realised. The General was called 
to his well-won rest. 

General Bramwell Booth, in fulfilment of his father’s 
promise, sent this sermon, which is of special interest as the 
last which was preached by that great servant of God. It 
is included in this volume in the hope that it may be found 
that he, “being dead, yet speaketh.’’ The sermon was preached. 
at Warrington, on April 29th, 1912. In the issue of the 
Way Cry of that week some of the results are thus narrated :— 
“ The first five seekers to come to the mercy-seat in response 
to the General’s invitation were men, and among them more 
than one of the special ‘ guests’ of the evening. With 
one who sought deliverance from drink enslavement was a 
poor unkempt laddie, who said with a winsome smile that he 
was glad his father was getting saved. ‘ Darkie Hutton’ 
threw his arms in rapturous delight around the neck of 
a son of his who came to seek his father’s God, and kissed 
him over and over again. The number of seekers reached 
the total of twenty-three, the majority of them being men.”’ 


Vv 


“What shall I do with Jesus?” 


“What shall I do then with Jesus which is called Christ ? ”’ 
Matthew xxvii. 22. 


JEALOUS of the popularity of our Lord, ignorant 
of His Divinity, hating the purity of His teaching, 
rebelling against the self-sacrificing character of 
His life, and for other reasons, the high priests, 
chief dignitaries, and leading citizens of Jerusalem 
resolved, at all costs and consequences, to compass 
His destruction. But not having the power of life 
and death in their own tribunals, they denounced 
Him to Pilate, the Roman Governor, as a religious 
imposter, a stirrer-up of strife, and an enemy of the 
government, requesting him to give orders for Him 
to be put to death. 

Pilate received our Lord, examined the charges 
made against Him, but not being able to prove Him 
guilty of any offence worthy of death, proposed to 
release Him, but, to the utter amazement of Pilate, 
with one voice the crowd cried out: ‘‘ Give us 
Barabbas ! ”’ 

Pilate tried to reason with them, but they only 
cried out the more, ‘“‘ Not this man, but Barabbas.”’ 
Rising from his throne and taking the Saviour by the 
hand, in order to better command their compassion, 
he led Him forth, and asked the question: ‘“‘ What 
then shall I do with Jesus ? ” 

Now as Pilate led our Lord forth on that eventful 
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occasion, so in spirit, with my heart full of reverence, 
I bring that same blessed Saviour before your eyes, 
and ask the same question : “ What will you do with | 
Jesus ?”’ 

Mark, it is not “‘ What shall J do?” Thatisa 
question that was settled a long time back. Sixty- 
seven years ago I laid myself at His feet, and took 
Him to my heart. I have never regretted that 
consecration. I never shall. Out of it wonderful 
things have grown. 

It is not what shall J do with Jesus, but what will 
you do with Him, and what will you do with Him 
now? CanThelp youtoaright decision ? 

i. You must do something with Him. 
Neutrality is impossible. The possession of the 
opportunity of doing a right thing imposes the 
obligation to do it. There is no middle course poss- 
ible here. You must either be for Christ or against 
Him. Either take Him to your heart, or reject 
Him to your ruin. 

2. Your treatment of Jesus Christ will determine 
your Heavenly Father’s treatment of you. In 
deciding how you will treat this offer, remember 
what it means to you. Remember that Jesus Christ 
brings you from His Father the free and full forgive- 
ness of every past sin, reconciliation with Himself, 
purity, power, happiness in life, happiness in death, 
and happiness for ever. On your treatment of Him 
hangs your everlasting destiny—Heaven or Hell! 
I know of no other way of salvation. You cannot 
have the blessings of Christianity without this 
aes who bought them. What will you do with 

im? ; 

3. Your treatment of Jesus Christ will determine 
the salvation or damnation of men and women living 
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around you, or who will live after you. This is a 
very serious business. Supposing that these high 
priests and this Jewish crowd had accepted Jesus 
Christ, and crowned Him Lord of their hearts, who 
can conceive the difference that that decision would 
have made in our world ? No man liveth to himself. 
. No man can confine the consequences of his conduct 
to himself. What you do with Christ and the 
salvation He bought for you, others will do, and that 
just because you have done it. 

4. In view of these solemn considerations, I want 
to ask you, what will you do with the blessed Saviour, 
and what will you do with Him now? Heis here as 
surely as He was there. So turn your eyes in His 
direction and gaze once more upon His beautiful 
form. Oh, that I had the ability to show Him to you 
as He hangs dying for you on the accursed tree. 
Look at Him there, suspended between heaven and 
earth. They have pierced His blessed brow with 
the mocking crown of thorns, and driven the cruel 
nails through His sacred hands and feet, and the 
Roman soldier stands there with the spear in his hand 
ready to pierce His precious side. 

Look at Him. The waves of God’s wrath are 
sweeping over His soul. Beneath the weight of your 
sin and mine He is struggling. Now look again and 
you will see Him bow His sacred head, and hear Him 
cry, “It is finished!” and break His heart and die. 

Look at Him. You have not spent much time in 
gazing at His blessed form. Other things have filled 
your eyes. You have found time for looking at 
_ money, and business, and pleasure, and pictures, 
- and politics, and loved ones, and other treasures of 
earth. Surely, you can spend a few minutes in 
looking at your dying Lord ! 
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Now, while your eyes rest on Him let me repeat my 
question: What will you do with Him? He hangs 
there for you. 

Remember the great things that are depending on’ 
your treatment of Him. Your decision now may 
mean to you and yours, as I have shown you, happi- 
ness or misery, righteousness or wickedness, God 
or the devil, heaven or hell. 

There are several courses lying open before you. 

What will you do with Him? Not—What have 
you done? What are you intending to do ?—in the 
future, when you are dying? I bring Him before 
you and demand an answer to my question. What 
will youdo? Shall I indicate a few courses ? 

I. You can deny His Divine mission—you can 
say that He was an imposter. There were plenty 
in those days who did this, and there are plenty who 
do the same in our day. Some went so far as to say 
He had a devil. What do you say to that ? 

2. No, that does not suit you. Well, you can 
deny your need of any Saviour. You can say, 
“IT have no soul; I shall have no hereafter,’ or you 
can pretend that you have never sinned, and say: 
“ There'll be no judgment. I don’t need a 
Saviour.” That is what the Sadducees said, and 
there are thousands who say the same in our day. 

3. There is another course—you can openly 
reject Him. Right or wrong, you can simply say, 
“T won’t have Him.” There were plenty who took 
this course when He was on earth. They were there 
in force that day. Instead of taking Him to their 
hearts they sent Him to the crueltree. Look at their 
bloodthirsty eyes. Listen to their maddened cries. 
See them pluck the hair from His blessed cheeks, and 
spit upon His sacred face, clothe Him in the mocking 
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robes, and call down curses from Heaven upon His 
head. They preferred Barabbas. They said so. 

You can prefer the drink, vice, the world. You 
can say so! You must make your choice. You 
say, ““No! God forbid that I should be put down 
as belonging to the crowd.” But you reject Him all 

the same. 

' 4. You can pretend to accept Him, call yourself 
by His name, while your heart is far from Him. 
There were any number who adopted that course 
while He was upon earth. He upbraided them, 
“Why call ye me Lord, and do not the things which 
I say?” 

What do you say about being an empty, powerless, 
worldly formalist ? You say, “No. If ever I do 
anything with religion, I will have the real thing. I 
won’t be a hypocrite.” 

5. There is another course. You can treat the 
whole matter with indifference. There was acrowd 
in Jerusalem on that day who took no notice what- 
ever of the affair. The shops were all open. The 
buyers and sellers were busy. There were marriages 
and feasts and pleasure parties and games and 
amusements all in full swing, while the Son of God 
was hanging on the Cross. The people were 
indifferent. They did not care. 

What do you say to following that course? You 
need not curse Him or deny His claims, but just turn 
your back on Him, saying you are really too busy, 
or put forth some other trumpery, selfish excuse. 

6. Youcanbeatrimmer. Youcan halt and play 
a coward’s part after the fashion of Pilate. What 
do you say to that ? 

Look at Pilate. He was for Christ, and wanted 
to deliver Him, if he could do’so without losing the 
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favour of the respectable people, and getting into 
trouble with Cesar and losing his place; but rather 
than run those risks he allowed our blessed Lord to go 
to a cruel death. 

That is a course very commonly taken. Multi- 
tudes act to-day as Pilate acted nearly 2,000 years 
ago. They would come to Christ and seek His mercy 
now, and stand up for Him in the world after- 
wards, but for fear of endangering their reputation, 
damaging their prospects, or displeasing their 
friends. 

What do you say to following Pilate? It is a 
mean, cowardly, heartless course, and does not 
always answer for this world. It did not answer for 
Pilate. They say that notwithstanding this sacri- 
fice of Jesus Christ to keep His place, he afterwards 
forfeited the favour of the Emperor, was driven from 
his position, lost his reason, and ended life by commit- 
ting suicide. He not only lost his soul, but the world 
into the bargain. 

But this was only half Pilate’s offence. He not 
only rejected Christ for those selfish considerations, 
but tried to excuse himself by throwing the blame on 
somebody else. Look at him ! 

The sentence has gone forth. He has come down 
from his judicial throne, and laid aside his crimson 
robes of office. By his order they have brought him 
a bowl of water. What is he doing with it? He is 
washing his hands in it, to show that although he sent 
the innocent Christ to die, the responsibility for the 
act rests on somebody else. 

But no, Pilate, not all the waters of Jordan can 
wash the stains of your cowardly, selfish sin from 
your conscience, or remove the record of it given in 
the book. The stains are there. If you go down to 
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hell, you will find him at a similar task—trying to 
wash away the stains of the Saviour’s blood from his 
conscience, but trying in vain. 

Is any one on the same track, rejecting Christ 
- gs to throw the responsibility on somebody 
else : 

_ 7. Here is one more character whose example you 
can follow. What do you say to being a Judas? 
Will you betray and sell your Lord as Judas did ? 

Who was Judas? He was at one time, I have no 
doubt, a good, devoted servant of God. Jesus was 
pleased with him, and promoted him to a position of 
trust and honour. 

But Judas lost his first love. Money had been his 
snare before he was converted, and money was his 
besetment afterwards. He did not watch, and as 
a consequence fell. The world got hold of him. 

Oh, blackslider! You were once a soldier of the 
Cross. Yes, you loved God, praised Him, swore 
you would die for Him, and then deserted Him. 

What did you leave your Lord for? How much 
did you get by the transaction ? Judas got thirty 
pieces of silver. 

How much of the price have you kept to the 
present hour? What wasit? Ashop? A wife? 
A husband? A situation? Fine clothes? A 
football? Somuch perannum? Has it answered ? 
It did not answer with Judas. It brought him 
contempt and despair on earth. It won’t answer 
with you in time or eternity. 

8. There is another course which you can take, 
and I recommend it with all my heart. It has been 
‘before you for many a day. I place it before you 
once more. It may be the last chance you will have 
of accepting it. 
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Kneel down at the mercy-seat, accept this blessed 
Jesus as your Saviour, and submit to His authority. 
Wash every stain away in His blood, enthrone Him 
in your heart as your King, and fight for Him all 
the rest of your days. That is what I would do if I 
were you. That is what I did more than sixty years 
ago. 
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The author of this sermon writes :—“ It has never been 
my practice to make notes of special spiritual results in 
connection with particular sermons, and therefore I am un- 
able to furnish any such incidents in connection with the 
sermon that I have contributed to this volume. I can only 
say that it is my conviction that this sermon, or the genera 
substance of it, preached at various places that I have 
visited in my Mission work, has been probably more used 
of God in bringing about the conversion of souls than any © 
other of my evangelising addresses. I believe that a good 
many have been greatly helped by the thought that on God’s 
side the pardon is already granted and has only to be 
claimed. Others have been impressed by the compre- 
hensiveness of the message, as indicated by the double use of 
the word ‘ all’ in the text, while I doubt not that some have 
been affected by the note of warning at the close. This, I 
am afraid, is as far as Ican go in speaking of spiritual results, 
but had I only made a note of such at the time I doubt not 
that Ishould have had quite a number of interesting incidents 
to relate.” 


VI 


The Forgiveness of Sins 


“Be it known unto you, therefore, men and brethren, that 
through this man is preached unto you the forgiveness of sins. 
And by him all that believe are justified from all things, from 
which ye could not be justified by the law of Moses. Beware, 
therefore, lest that come upon you which is spoken of in the 
prophets; Behold ye despisers, and wonder and perish; for I 
work a work in your days, a work which ye shall in no wise 
believe, though a man declare it unto you.” —A cts xiii. 38-41. 


I BELIEVE in the forgiveness of sins. Because I am 
myself a sinful man, and because I am surrounded 
by others who, like myself, are sinners, I must needs 
either believe in the forgiveness of sins, or else resign 
myself to despair, and abandon all hope for the 
human race at large. Unless sin can be forgiven, we 
can neither look for present acceptance with God, 
nor for final salvation ; nor can we claim the power 
of divine grace to enable us to rise above sin in the 
future, and to bring about true moral progress and 
spiritual development, All effort must needs be 
fore-doomed failure unless it be possible to obtain the 
forgiveness of sins. 

Yet again, because I am a Christian, I believe in 
the forgiveness of sins. If there is one thing more 
clearly revealed and insisted upon than another in 
Holy Scripture, and particularly in the New Testa- 
ment, it is this, that sin may be forgiven. Indeed, 
we may say that St. Paul leads us to believe that to 
bring this about was the primary purpose that our 
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Lord had in view when He took our nature upon 
Him and condescended to live and die as a man 
amongst men. I should be guilty of a monstrous 
inconsistency if I took upon myself the name of a 
Christian and yet failed to believe in the forgiveness 
of sins. 

But while all this is so obvious as to admit of no 
uncertainty, it is strange how confused and uncertain 
the ideas of not a few professing Christians are upon 
this most important and elementary subject ; and 
what strange things people will say about it, some- 
times, no doubt, without thinking what their words 
really mean. I remember hearing a good earnest 
friend of mine describe a very interesting talk on this 
very subject that he once had with a lady in the 
house in which he was staying, and its remarkable 
sequel. He had been pressing upon her the impor- 
tance of seeking and finding the forgiveness of sin, 
when she turned upon him almost petulantly and 
exclaimed, ‘‘ But I don’t believe that sins can be 


forgiven us in this world.’ ‘‘ Indeed,” replied 
my friend, “then may I ask, Are you a Roman 
Catholic ? ”’ “Certainly not,’ she answered, 


“whatever made you ask such a question?” 
“Oh,” said he, “ what else could I think, when you 
tell me that you don’t believe that sins can be 
forgiven in this world, but that you were a Roman 
Catholic, and believed in Purgatory. Let me ask 
you, Do you believe in Purgatory ?”’ ‘‘ Of course 
not,’ she replied, “‘ why should you suppose that I 
believed in Purgatory ?”’’ “‘ Because you have just 
told me that you don’t believe that your sins can be 
forgiven in this world. Now, if they are not 
forgiven in this world, and you do not believe in 
Purgatory, then they cannot be forgiven in 
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Purgatory. It is clear that they cannot be forgiven 
in Heaven, for unless they are already forgiven you 
can’t get there. And obviously they cannot be for- 
given upon the day of judgment, for that will be the 
time for judging them, not for obtaining their 
forgiveness ; so will you please tell me when ave they 
to be forgiven ?’’ She looked very bewildered for a 
moment or two, and then remarked frankly enough, 
“ Well, I never thought of that !’’ But she went up 
to her room that night thinking of little else. 
“Surely there is no getting away from what that 
man said, If my sins are not forgiven in this world 
they cannot be forgiven in the next, unless there be a 
Purgatory, and I don’t believe in that. Certainly 
they can’t be forgiven in Heaven, or on the day of 
judgment.” After thinking it all over again and 
again, she flung herself on her knees, crying, “ Lord, 
Isee it all at last ; if sins are to be forgiven at all, they 
must be forgiven in this world, and why not here and 
now?” And when she came down the next morn- 
ing she was able to tell my friend, with a very bright 
and happy face, that she had found that sins could be 
forgiven in this world, for she had claimed God’s 
forgiveness herself and knew that she had obtained 
it. 

The doctrine of the forgiveness of sins is so ele- 
mentary in the system of Christian religion, that one 
might naturally conclude that everyone who had the 
slightest claim to the name of Christian would know 
all about it. Yet experience teaches us that this is 
not the case. On the contrary, one is constantly 
meeting with a vast amount of confused and inde- 
finite thought upon the subject. There are plenty of 
people, for instance, who, although they would not 
affirm with the lady that I have just been speaking 
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of that our sins cannot be forgiven us in this world, 

would yet insist that if they are forgiven we cannot 

be sure of it until we pass into God’s presence. No. 
one, such would say, can know that they are forgiven 

until they get to Heaven. 

Now this arises from a defective apprehension of 
the Gospel revelation upon this subject. When once 
we understand what the Gospel teaches as to God’s 
attitude towards the sinner; and the complete- 
ness and simplicity of the provision that His love 
has made, there is no longer any room left for such 
uncertainty. 

And here there are two common mistakes that 
people are apt to fall into, and which we have care- 
fully to guard against if we are to have a clear 
understanding of the doctrine of the forgiveness of 
sins. The first is the mistake of allowing ourselves 
to feel and act ‘as if we had to induce and even 
persuade God to extend His pardoning grace to us. 
We think of Him as withholding His forgiveness 
until our tears have moved Him, or our prayers 
softened His heart towards us. Just as an earthly 
despot might be induced to change his decision with 
respect to an offender by the pathetic appeal of the 
culprit, or the intercession of his friends, even so 
people think of God as though He might be moved 
to mercy by the sinner’s suppliant cries and tears. 
And thus they proceed to batter the gates of Heaven 
with their prayers in the hope that they may extort 
a pardon from an apparently reluctant God. 

No wonder that those who think thus of God 
should conclude that it must remain a matter of 
uncertainty whether or not their entreaty has proved 
availing. Such questions will continue to suggest 
themselves as these—Have I repented sufficiently ? 
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Am I truly in earnest ? Have I prayed long enough 
and fervently enough to justify me in believing 
that the answer has been accorded? And as long 
_as such tormenting questionings are continually 
presenting themselves to the mind there can be no 
rest for the soul in the assurance of God’s forgiving 
. love. 

But all this uncertainty and misgiving arises from 
a radical misconception of God’s dealings with guilty 
man. Such people have yet to learn that God on His 
side has already assumed an attitude of forgiveness 
towards the whole human race; that He needs no 
persuasion to move Him to forgive, because it 
would be quite true to say that He on His side has 
forgiven a guilty world, in that He has both provided 
and accepted the atoning work of Christ. It would 
indeed be true in this sense to affirm that God has 
forgiven all mankind, though it would not be true 
to affirm that all men are forgiven. 

- But it is here that we have to guard against the 
second of the two errors that I referred to just now. 
It is not an uncommon thing in our own time to meet 
with certain “ up-to-date’ teachers, as they would 
consider themselves, who would have you believe 
that all men are forgiven, although all do not realise 
the comfort of forgiveness. God’s fatherly goodness, 
such teachers would urge, must needs express itself 
in forgiveness ; He cannot, as we say, bear malice 
against any of His creatures, and therefore all alike, 
good and bad, are already forgiven, although they 
may be ignorant of the fact or wilfully ignore it. 
But surely statements of this kind are both 

inaccurate and perilously misleading; and the 
obvious answer to them is to be found in the fact 
that forgiveness, to be complete, must involve the 
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action of two persons—the action of him who 
forgives and the action of him who desires to be 
forgiven. Where, on the one side, there is a readi- 
ness to forgive, but on the other an indisposition 
to be forgiven, it would be true to say that the 
one person has forgiven, but it would not be equally 
true to say that the other is forgiven. 

It is important that we should see this clearly, 
so let me offer an illustration from our own 
national history that will, I think, make the point 
quite clear. Some of us, who are advancing in years, 
can still recall vividly enough the horrors of the 
Indian Mutiny. You will remember, perhaps, that 
when at last the back of that great rebellion was 
broken, and the mutineers were very much at our 
mercy, Queen Victoria was advised by her ministers 
to proclaim a Deed of Amnesty, by virtue of which 
she extended her royal pardon to all the mutineers 
in India, with certain notable exceptions. Nana 
Sahib—a monster of cruelty—and some who had been 
guilty of similar crimes were excluded from the scope 
of this act of forgiveness on the part of our Queen, 
but no sooner had she attached her royal sign manual 
to that document than it would have been true to say 
that she had forgiven on her side all these rebels 
against her authority. But it did not follow that all 
the mutineers were actually forgiven. There were 
certain conditions that had to be complied with 
before each individual mutineer could receive person- 
ally the benefit of her act of grace; and until these 
conditions, which amounted on their part to the 
acceptance of the Queen’s pardon, were fulfilled, it 
would not have been true to affirm that each mutineer 
was pardoned. The conditions were perfectly simple 
and easy to be complied with, but until they. were 
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complied with the rebel was not forgiven. They 
probably amounted to something of this kind: 
the mutineer would have to present himself at head- 
quarters, make his submission, hand in his weapons, 
and claim his pardon. As soon as he had done so 
his written pardon would be handed him, and then 
-it would be true of him, not only that the Queen had 
pardoned him, but that he himself was actually 
pardoned. 

Now suppose that you or I had been in India 
at that time, and had been allowed to accompany 
one of Her Majesty’s heralds as he proceeded on his 
way to make known this proclamation to the 
mutineers. Let us picture to ourselves what might 
have occurred. We approach a stockade in the 
jungle and sound a parley. The leader of the rebels 
in this their stronghold meets us under the protection 
of a flag of truce, and we proceed to explain to him 
that the great “‘ white Queen’ has made an act of 
forgiveness, and that now by accepting her freely 
offered pardon he may escape the penal conse- 
quences of his crime, and be once again received into 
Her Majesty’s favour. So we reason the matter over 
with him, and urge him to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity our Queen’s humanity has offered him of 
making his peace with her. We do our best, but our 
entreaties and friendly counsels are all in vain. The 
man is not open to reason. ‘“‘ No, Sahib,” he replies, 
“so long as there is breath in my lungs or blood in my 
veins I remain the implacable foe of your Queen and 
empire. I shall fight on to the bitter end, and will 

have nothing to do with your pardon!” Now is 
that man forgiven? It would indeed be perfectly 
true to say that his Queen had forgiven him, but 
equally clearly he is not forgiven. Think what 
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might be the sequel. The very next day that 
stockade is stormed, and the English troops seize this 
very man and blow him from a gun, thus proving 
that, although the Queen had forgiven him, he was 
not himself forgiven. 

But at the next place that we visit we meet witha 
very different reception. Once again we sound the 
bugle and call to a parley, and explain the terms of 
- the proclamation. We have no sooner begun to do 
so than we can see by the very expression of the 
man’s face that he is prepared to avail himself of this 
deed of grace. “Thank MHeaven,’’ he cries, 
“then we aresaved! I knew that we could not hold 
out much longer; and I had made up my mind that 
I and my brave followers were doomed. This seems 
almost too good news to be true; but there is the 
Queen’s name; and we all know that we can trust 
her. Come along! let me go and claim my 
pardon!’ Now I want you to notice that the sequel 
is not doubtful. It is not an open question whether 
or not this man’s application will be accepted. If 
any officer in the British Army had ordered a mutineer 
out to execution under such circumstances he 
would not only have dishonoured the name of his 
Queen, but he would have rendered himself liable 
to be tried for his life on a charge of wilful murder. 

On the other hand, let us note well that no further 
application to the Queen for a fresh act of grace 
would be necessary. There would be no occasion 
for a penitent mutineer in his anxiety to make sure 
of his safety, to cross the ocean, and make his way to 
Windsor Castle, and, throwing himself at the feet 
of the Queen, implore her with tears to take his case 
into her merciful consideration. Any such action, 
so far from making things any better, would only be 
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dishonouring to the Queen, because it would cast a 
suspicion on her sincerity and truthfulness ; and she 
might well reply, “If you doubt my published 
word, what is the use of my offering you any other 
assurance? ”’ 

Even so when that great deed of divine amnesty 
_ was proclaimed from the Cross, it left no room for 
doubt as to the result in the case of those who availed 
themselves of it. It is not an open question whether 
God will or will not extend His forgiveness to those 
who comply with the appointed conditions. These 
conditions are not dissimilar to those with which we 
have assumed that the mutineer would have to 
comply. Repentance involves the laying down of the 
the weapons of our warfare, and the submission of our 
rebel will to the claims of God ; and faith is nothing 
more or less than the claiming of our pardon in 
accordance with thedivine provision. ‘‘ Beit known, 
therefore, unto you brethren, that through this man 
is proclaimed unto you the forgiveness of sins, and by 
Him all that believe are justified from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by the law of 
Moses.” 

Let me beg you to notice this double repetition 
of that word all. “‘ By Him all that believe are 
justified from all things.” ‘“‘ All that believe!” 
If I knew that there was within these walls to-day a 
poor miserable profligate, soaked and saturated with 
sin, looked down upon with contempt by his 
more sober neighbours, and despised even by himself, 
I would dare say to him, ‘‘ My brother, this pro- 
_clamation is for you! You—even you—may find a 
' place within that ‘ all,’ in spite of the wreck and ruin 
that your sins have wrought.” If I knew that there was 
a poor fallen outcast from the streets that had crept 
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in here to-night, crushed and overwhelmed with the 
consciousness of her sin and shame, I would fain plead 
with her with all the tenderness of a brother’s heart, 
“Oh, my sister, my sister! a hypocritical world 
may turn its back upon you, while it has no word of 
reproach for those who have shared your sin; but 
Christ is reaching out His arms of mercy towards you, 
He never spurned a sinner from His feet. There is 
room for you, too, within that ‘ all.’ You may have 
sinned away the grace of womanhood and trailed 
your honour in the dust, yet there are no reproaches 
on His lips, no scornful horror in those eyes of love. 
He hates your sin as no one else can hate it, but all 
His pardoning love flows forth towards the sinner. 
You, too, are included in His deed of amnesty, and 
you by faith may claim its benefit, and prove this 
very hour that ALL that believe are justified from all 
things.” 

Yes! “ from all things.’”” There may be specially 
grave sins that press upon the consciences of some 
whom I am addressing—sins that seem even now to 
be crying out trumpet-tongued for judgment ; sins 
that you recall with guilty shame, and that seem to 
belong to quite a different category from that in 
which you place the more commonplace sins of daily 
life. God forbid that I should speak lightly or lead 
you to think lightly of such sins! You cannot 
regret them too deeply, the memory of them should 
indeed be grievous unto you and the burden of them 
intolerable. Nay, it is quite possible that even when 
pardoned they may leave their scars behind, and you 
may carry them to your grave. But none the less, 
as far as our personal relations with God are con- 
cerned, the pardon is sure. ‘ All that believe are 
justified from all things.” 
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Some years ago at one of my Missions a certain 
man was very deeply convicted of sin. He told me 
years afterwards that as he lay on his knees in his 
own room that night crying to God for mercy for 
long hours together, it seemed to him at length as if 
there might be pardon for most of his sins. They 
were only of the common type, and if others could be 
forgiven there was no reason why he should not be. 
But there were certain sins in his past life that he 
felt to be specially heinous, and he could not bring 
himself to believe that there was forgiveness for these. 
He was almost frantic with despair as he thought of 
these more grievous sins, until at length the familiar 
words flashed upon his memory, “ The blood of 
Jesus Christ, God’s Son, cleanseth us from all sin.” 
‘‘ Wasn’t it wonderful, sir,’’ said he, ‘‘ that I should 
not have thought of those words before, for I had 
always been familiar with them ; but in my hour of 
darkness they were applied to my mind with wonder- 
ful force; and I just left the whole lot—great and 
small—inside that word ‘ ALL,’ and the peace of God 
filled my heart.” _ 

“‘ Beware, therefore, brethren, lest that come upon 
you which is spoken of in the prophets, Behold ye 
despisers, and wonder and perish!’’ What! 
“‘ perish ’’ in spite of this miracle of pardoning love ! 
Nay, do not let us say “‘ in spite of.” St. Paul says, 
“therefore.” This supreme danger is all the more 
menacing just because the provision for your pardon 
is so free and so complete. If there were no such 
pardon offered ; if it had not been offered so freely 
and fully, the sinner would at any rate have had a 
case to plead against the claims of divine justice. He 
might have urged, “I am condemned indeed by 
Thine inexorable law ; but surely mine is a hard case. 
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I am a poor frail man exposed to mighty forces that 
have worked for my destruction, and it is true that 
I have yielded to their pressure, and not led an 
absolutely immaculate life. Once fallen, I was lost, 
for Thou hast made no provision for the restoration 
of the victims of human weakness, and so I perish ; 
but it is hard !”’ 

No such excuse is possible, just because through 
Christ Jesus is proclaimed to us the forgiveness of sin, 
and by Him all that believe are justified from all 
things. Beware, THEREFORE, just because this triumph 
of divine mercy has silenced all such pleas for ever, lest 
this dread issue overtake you; lest you wonder and 
perish. This is God’s friendly counsel, which seems 
to me like a sort of notice stretched right across the 
broad road that leads to destruction. Beware, 
beware, BEWARE! But do observe what it is that we 
are being warned against. It is not against some 
odious crime, some act of profligacy and vice that we 
are thus cautioned. The one supreme peril of which 
the voice of the Holy Ghost through St. Paul entreats 
us to beware is this—contempt of offered mercy. 
We despise God’s pardoning love when we decline to 
avail ourselves of it; we despise it when we let other 
things push the very thought of it out of our minds ; 
we despise it when, to use St. Paul’s own words in this 
passage, we put it from us, and thus judge ourselves 
unworthy of eternal life. 

Picture to yourselves the wonder that comes all 
too late. ‘‘ How could I do it! God so loved me 
that He gave His Son to die for me, and I have 
despised His love. Christ was held up before my 
very eyes—manifestly set forth crucified for me; but 
I would not look at Him, when a look might have 
saved ; I despised the mute appeal of those streaming 
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wounds of His. Fool that I was! How could I do 
it? The Holy Spirit strove with me, not once or 
twice, and there were times when the gentle pressure 
of His influence almost brought me to my knees. I 
had but to yield and eternal life would have been 
mine. But I despised it, and now I have lost what 
I despised ; I would not have the life, and there 
is nothing left but death; I would not have the 
salvation, and now there is nothing for me but 
destruction. I despised God, and now I perish for 
the lack of God. Oh, the blind fatuous folly of it! 
How could I do it!” 

Beware, therefore, brethren, lest that come upon 
you ; and bear in mind that there is only one way of 
escaping from this danger. We can only avoid the 
sin of despising the gospel of the grace of God by 
accepting it. Let us comply with the great terms of 
the great deed of amnesty published from the Cross ; 
let us lay down the weapons of our warfare, and 
make our unreserved submission ; and then let us 
cast ourselves upon the King’s grace, and dare to 
claim our pardon. So shall we be justified by faith, 
and have peace with God through our Lord Jesus 
Christ, and know that our sins, which are many, are 
all forgiven. 
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The author says :—‘‘ This sermon has been used to help 
a number of people, although I do not want you to put me 
down in the book as a boaster. I have before me now in 
my study the photograph of a labour leader who had sunk 
as low as a man could possibly do—deserted and friendless, 
yet hungering for God. He heard the sermon, and felt 
although the reed was crushed the tenderness of Christ 
couldreviveit. Heis now doing effective work as a Baptist 
minister. A runaway heard it in one of our large engineering 
centres, at the end he got up and prayed, “O God, I have 
been a bad boy: I have run away from home, but Thy love 
can save me,’ and I have every reason to believe that the 
love did save him.” 
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“A bruised reed shall He not break, and the smoking flax 
shall He not quench.” —ZIsaiah xlii. 3. 


THESE words are spoken of the Servant of Jehovah, 
a name which the prophet uses in three different 
senses in the course of his book. It is in the first 
place used of Israel as a whole—as the chosen people 
-of God, and independent of its moral character, just 
as we speak of England as Christian, although we 
know that such a designation is repudiated and be- 
mocked by the heathenism that abounds on every 
hand. Christian England is very heathen, just as 
the servant of Jehovah was very often anything but 
His servant. Nowonder, then, that the prophet sifts 
the nation and gives this grand title only to the pick 
of the people, to the noble souls that in very deed 
serve God, just as we might imply by Christian 
England the real Christians of ourland. If you read 
from the fortieth to the forty-fifth chapter, you will 
see how the prophet uses “ servant ”’ now in one sense 
and then in another. But at times, as in the words 
of our text, there rises before his eyes the grand, 
gentle, misunderstood, self-sacrificing figure, to whose 
form one man and only one corresponds—the Man 
- Christ Jesus. We can safely say that this is a 
prophecy of our Saviour, for no one else fits the 
description, no one else fills the words. To fulfil 
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a prophecy is to answer to its description, and we, 
therefore, know that our Lord fulfils the visions of the 
Old Testament prophets as well as the vague yearn- 
ings of the Pagan thinkers. One thing that makes 
our Saviour incomparably glorious is that every 
vision ever seen by man of what is noblest and 


best is realised in His character. It is: in 
Him that the words of our text find their fullest 
meaning. 


The servant of Jehovah will not break the bruised 
reed, or quench the dimly lighted flax. It wasa 
grand thing for Isaiah to see Christ as a servant, fully 
five hundred years before He came. Let us put 
ourselves back in those far-off times. We are told 
that Jehovah will come down among men. We 
eagerly ask how will He appear, and hazard the 
opinion that He will come in clouds of fire and glory, 
attended by ten thousand thousand angels: that He 
will come to assert His own sway and crush all the 
sinful and disobedient ; that He will come with a look 
that will dazzle and confound. ‘“ No,” says Isaiah, 
“the Mighty God will come as a servant’”’; and 
Isaiah was right, for John tells usthat Jesus, knowing 
that the Father had given all things into His hands, 
and that He was come from God and went to God, 
took a towel and girded himself. After that He 
poured water into a basin and began to wash the 
disciples’ feet. The Son of God, the servant of man. 
Very God of Very God, He leaves His throne, takes 
the towel of a human body in order to wash the feet 
of the universe. 

But if Christ is become a servant, He will be the 
servant of the noblest and the best, the servant of the 
wise, the pure, the kingly. “No,” again says the 
prophet, “ He will be the servant of men who can only 
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be likened to a bruised reed and a smoking flax.” 
On the river’s bank the lithe tall reeds rustle in the 
breeze. A wild beast in its haste to slake its thirst 
crushes one of them with its cruel hoof, bruises it, 
tramples it in the mire. Other men will admire the 
standing reeds, as erect and gay they sing their 
_ praises, but Christ will overlook them all and pick up 
the trampled reed, and say, “‘ Poor bruised thing,”’ 
as He holds it once more erect and tries to revive 
its drooping life. Not the servant of the strong 
sons of God only, but the servant of the broken 
reed. 

In a dark room a woman dips a wisp of flax in her 
jar of oil and lights it. It will not light, it fills the 
room with an unpleasant odour, it seems to make the 
darkness darker. Putit out! Putit out? “No,” 
says the servant of Jehovah, “ give it me. Let me 
trim and fan and nurse it. Let me fan it into a 
brighter, lovelier flame.’”’ The sun in its glory He 
kindles, but the dimly-lighted flame He will not 
quench. “Son of the highest, servant of the lowest; 
the Mighty God, helper of the weakest. He whose 
countenance is as the sun in its purity and strength 
—Saviour of the frailest, the restorer of the bruised 
reed, the quickener of the smoking flax.”’ 

This verse is made up of two parallel sentences, 
two lines of Hebrew poetry. They are the two hands 
of the Saviour, one of which he places on the head of 
the man undone by sin—the man that is likened to 
the bruised reed, the other on the head of the man 
in whose heart an aspiration after a better life has been 
barely kindled—the man that is as a flax just lighted 
and struggling to exist. 
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1. The Considerateness of Christ for the Bruised 
Sinner 


Undone sinners, bruised reeds, crushed souls, 
moral bankrupts, abound on every hand. Men 
who have given the best of their life|and time 
and means to the world, and have nothing left 
to offer God but the devil’s leavings; men who 
spilt the choice wine of their life in sin, and have 
nothing left to offer God but the dregs of exist- 
ence. Drunkards with their means and health 
squandered on drink: lepers with their life and health 
sapped by impurity: worldlings who have only 
thought of wealth and whose souls have been 
crushed out of them by gold; the careless with all 
the long years gone past recall, and with all the 
golden opportunities irrevocably wasted; men to 
whom God gave the noblest of gifts—the blossom of 
youth that was withered by worldliness and its petals 
torn to strew the highway of the devil: their souls 
sinned away—face to face with the Great God, with 
next to nothing to give Him in response to His just 
claims; worn out by pleasure, indifference and sin; 
nerveless, gritless, sapless, pithless, bruised reeds. 
What is to be done with them ? 

Is there any hope of restoration, any possibility of 
revival? The worldsays “‘ No.” To bruised charac- 
ters the worldis cold and hard and pitiless. It never 
pardons the man that is down. Nay, it puts its cruel 
foot on his head and thrusts him into deeper depths. 
A London dosser said the other day, words which are 
as sad as they are true, ‘‘ When a man becomes a 
dosser it is saying good-bye to yourself. I have 
never met a dosser as ever got on his feet again. 
On the inside of the world the gates are wide enough, 
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but outside they’re as narrow as a needle.” When 
a man once sins himself through these outer gates, 
the world bangs the gates after him, and bids him 
begone into the outer darkness of despair, and never 
thrust himself in any more. Many social reformers 
give the same answer, “No. No hope for the 
_ bruised reeds.” Temperance workers have told me 
again and again it is no good to reform the drunkards, 
let us save the children. The drunkards have passed 
through the outside gates that are as “‘ narrow as a 
needle,” too narrow to re-admit them any more. 

But if on earth there is no pardon or hope for the 
soul that is down—from heaven there islight. There 
is One who will not break the bruised head—the holy, 
tender Son of God. It is He alone that takes His 
stand by the man that is down, that stoops to lift 
the character that is prostrate, that refuses to despair 
of even the worst, and inspires hope in the heart 
of the man who thinks he has sinned all his chances 
away. He claims the publicans and sinners as 
His own peculiar care. His ministry was to the 
outcasts. His diocese was in the wilderness in pur- 
suit of the lost sheep. He came to seek and save that 
which was lost. Around Him gathered all the out- 
casts and the wretches, as if He were their patron, 
because while everybody else shirked and scorned 
them He cared for them. 

There was Mary Magdalene, her white soul soiled 
and spoiled by sin, like a blossom trampled under- 
foot on a rainy day, scorned by her sisters, crushed 
by her ‘brothers, lone and friendless, with all 
memories of kindness and purity slowly fading 
' away from her mind. She must have heard Christ 
in the open air, and His accents arrested her. She 
drew near to the skirts of the crowd, and His face 
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and the look of that face made her think of mother, 
and innocence, and home, and to feel that there was 
hope even for her. And immediately she brought 
the best that she had, the best love of her heart, 
and the best ointment in her possession. It is 
wonderful how Christ has the power of bringing out 
the best even in the worst of men. If Jesus Christ 
had done no other miracle than reviving the 
Magdalene, that would be to us for ever more an 
irrefutable proof of His real divinity. 

Then there was Zaccheus, a small man with a 
smaller soul, who had sinned away his nationality, 
honour, and self-respect. No one in the whole of 
Jericho would have anything to do with Zaccheus. 
No one spoke kindly to him except, of course, when 
they wanted to get a reduction in the taxes. But 
when Jesus came to Jericho He hailed Zaccheus as 
if he were an old acquaintance, and invited Himself 
to his home as if He were on visiting terms with the 
little publican. Christ lifted up the bruised reed, and 
Zaccheus was for ever afterwards known as the 
little man with the big soul. 

Then there was the condemned thief, for whom 
the world had no better treatment than to send him 
to perdition by way of crucifixion. But Jesus 
caught him as he was half-way down to hell and 
carried him away in triumph to His Father’s throne. 
“To-day thou shalt be with Me in Paradise.” 

The shepherd wants a pipe to cheer his flock and 
picks the finest of the reeds that graces the river’s 
side, for the finer the reed the sweeter the music. 
But our Good Shepherd takes the reed that is bruised 
and brings the sweetest notes out of that. The 
penitent thief was a broken reed, but out of it Christ 
has brought the song of ‘‘ Moses and the Lamb.” 
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There was a bruised reed on the banks of the Great 
Ouse. There was a cursing tinker near Bedford, 
John Bunyan by name. Jesus Christ picks up the 
trampled reed, and out of it He brings the grand 
music of the “‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.”’ 


2. His Tenderness to Weak Beginners 


The flax that has been just lighted and tries in its 
feeble way to light the room, He will not put out. 
He is tender to the worn-out prodigal, but He is also 
tender to that prodigal when he has come back home, 
especially the first day after his return. Most of 
you, if not all, are wanting to be Christians. Jesus 
Christ is tender to that want. He has infinite 
consideration for the feeblest aspiration after better 
things. Have you noticed in the Gospel what weak 
beginnings some of the noblest Apostles had? John, 
the man to whom the heart of God and even heaven 
was opened, came to Jesus to ask where He lived— 
curiosity as to Christ’s lodgings—that was the 
beginning of the Apostle John. A dimly-lighted 
flax to be sure, but Christ did not quench it, 
but fanned it into one of the brightest luminaries 
in the firmament of the Church. You are sure 
you are not a Christian because you do not 
love God enough. But if you could do that you 
would be as the sun in its strength. Do you want 
with your whole heart to love God? That is enough 
to begin with. The flax is lighted, although dimly 
lighted, and Christ will not quench it. “ But I do 
- not feel enough on account of my sin.” If you did 
that you would be as one of the stars of God—perfect 
in humility. But if you feel enough on account of 
your sins to really want to leave them, the flax is 
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already lighted, and Christ will take care that the dim 
flame will not be quenched. There are scores of us 
who are not Christians because we are afraid to begin 


in a feeble way. Christ does not despise weak’ 


beginnings. As a mother protects her infant, so 
Christ will protect you. As a gardener takes special 
care of the young plant, so will Christ care for the 
weak beginners. The dimly-lighted flax He will 
never put out. 
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The author sends the following note :—“‘ On the occasion 
when this address was delivered, a man greatly addicted to 
an intemperate life was sent by his distressed wife and 
little daughter to the church where a series of Special 
Services was being held. 

“‘ During the delivery of the discourse, the power of God 
fell on this particular hearer. His daughter sat between him 
and the pew door, so that it might not be so easy for him 
to get out when the second service was announced. The 
plan worked well. 

“A lady deeply interested in the conversion of this man 
asked the speaker to have a few personal words with her 
friend who had been impressed. This was gladly done, 
with the result that, through God’s blessing, the man yielded 
his life to the Saviour, and lived until the end of his days a 
devoted and earnest Christian and an unceasing soul-winner. 
He had frequent opportunities of speaking to others about 
an interest in Christ, and he never failed to do so. His 
Bible became his constant companion. His influence on his 
family was deep and abiding ; all of them are in the King- 
dom, and most of them are earnest workers in the cause 
that lay so near their father’s heart.” 
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“So great salvation.” —Hebrews ii. 3. 


THIS subject is one of supremest importance. It 
should always be easy to interest people in a plain 
simple statement of the gospel message, for it has a 
charm and simplicity about it, which, in the days of 
our Lord’s flesh, drew the common people around 
Him who was at once its centre and its chief 
exponent. 

The Apostle Peter, speaking of this great salvation, 
says, ““ Which things the angels desire to look into.” 
They are deeply interested in this wonderful subject, 
for the Greek word used to describe their attitude 
is the one used to tell of the angels looking into the 
empty tomb of the risen Saviour. It means 
intense, earnest and protracted gaze. If the angels, 
who have never sinned, are interested so deeply 
in the great salvation, it well becomes us to be deeply 
interested too. It is said that the greatest micro- 
scopist in England (lately dead) would sit for hours 
studying minute life in a drop of water. He would 
watch, with absorbing attention, the birth, growth, 
decay and death of creatures so small that the drop 
of water would be almost like an ocean to them. 
- And shall not we be absorbingly interested in the 
great question of salvation, which is not only life, 
but life everlasting? May the Spirit of God assist 
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us so to speak of this great salvation that many here 
may be led to know it by heartfelt experience ! 

The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews is not 
exaggerating when he describes the salvation which 
God wrought out for sinners of Adam’s race as great 
in every respect. Great because it settles the question 
of sin. There are many theories of sin in our day. 
People plunge into it without any serious regard 
to the consequences of their action. But there comes 
a day when sin to the sinner becomes a burning and 
vital question. We are told in Holy Scripture 
that Jesus Christ came to put away sin by the sacri- 
fice of Himself—not to deny it; not to make little 
of it; not to excuse it, but to put it away. Daniel 
Webster was once asked what was the greatest 
question that ever occupied his mind, and he replied : 
“My accountability to Almighty God.” This is a 
fact rooted deep in the nature of man—the 
question of his accountability. We find that the 
Scripture teaches human accountability from begin- 
ning to end, and never makes little of sin ; neither 
do the great writers and authors of the past. 
Shakespeare reveals, in many of his plays, the 
disastrous effects of sin. In his great tragedy of 
“Hamlet,” he shows how the sin of Hamlet’s uncle, 
desiring the crown, and taking away the life of his 
brother in order to secure it, carries in its train 
widespread tragedy. He shows how Lord and Lady 
Macbeth coveted the throne of Scotland, and in 
order to secure it, invited the king to stay with 
them. During the royal visit, the guardsmen around 
his Majesty’s chamber were drugged; then Lady 
Macbeth goaded her husband to kill the king, so that 
they might in this way secure the kingdom. Then, 
in order to avert suspicion from themselves, Lady 
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Macbeth entered the chamber where the dead king 
lay, taking back the daggers wherewith the evil deed 
had been done, and smeared the sleepy grooms with 
blood, so that suspicion might fasten upon them. 
Weeks later, those of you who are familiar with the 
tragedy will remember that the poet pictures her 
walking up and down her boudoir at night, rubbing 
her hands and saying: “Yet here’saspot .§. . 
Out, damned spot! out, I say! . . . What! 
will these hands ne’er be clean? . . . Here's 
the smell of the blood still: all the perfumes of 
Arabia will not sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, 
oh!’ In an earlier part of the play, immediately 
after the murder, Macbeth also is horrified at the 
sight of his bloody hands, and cries: 


*‘ Will all great Neptune’s ocean wash this blood 
Clean from my hand? No, this my hand will rather 
The multitudinous seas incarnadine, 

Making the green one red.’ 


Tragedy succeeds tragedy, and when the curtain 
falls the blood is still on the hand of the murderess, 
showing us that sin is a fatal thing. But when we 
shut up the volume of the poet, and open the Word of 
God, we find not only that sin is a destroying thing, 
but that there is a remedy for it. Listen to the 
message of St. John: ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God 
which taketh away the sin of the world.” 

Here lies the real cure for sin. You have in this 
statement the essence of God’s great salvation. The 
eye of the sinner is turned to God’s appointed Lamb, 
and when we look with simple or even staggering 
faith, we are told that sin is forgiven. And so the 
word for every one of us is: “ Behold the Lamb of 
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God.”’ Look, young men! Look, young women ! 
This was the very word which a working-man 
preacher called out in a Methodist chapel one snowy 
Sabbath morning, when as it happened a youth by 
the name of Charles Haddon Spurgeon was present. 
It was God’s message to him, and then and there in 
the pew he looked, and light and salvation came. 
He not only became a changed man, but one of the 
most distinguished exponents of gospel truth that 
ever appeared since the days of St. Paul. 

We read of Bunyan’s Pilgrim losing his way 
through bad advice, and requiring to be directed into 
the right path again. With his burden still on his 
back and with his book in his hand, he was told to 
make his way through the wicket gate, and go on 
until he came to Three Crosses; that he was to 
fix his eyes on the central figure on the central cross, 
and that deliverence would come to him. This 
we know he did, and we read that as he looked some- 
how or other the burden began to undo itself, and 
presently it rolled down into a great cave where he 
could see it no more. Then we are told the pilgrim 
gave three leaps for joy: the burden had gone. And 
so we still sing : 


“There is life for a look at the Crucified One 
There is life at this moment for thee.”’ 


Furthermore, this salvation is great because it ts 
the beginning of a new life. Jesus Christ always 
spoke thus of the religion which He came to this world 
to establish. He told Nicodemus that he needed to 
be born again, and the process He explained by 
saying, that “‘ as Moses, lifted up the serpent in the 
wilderness, even so must the Son of man be lifted 
up; that whosoever believeth in Him should not 
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perish but have everlasting life.” You will see, 
therefore, that real religion begins within. Members 
of learned societies all over the world discuss and 
endeavour to discover the origin of life. It still 
eludes them; their theories are, largely speaking, 
unsupported by facts. But when we come to God’s 
_ revelation, we find the Saviour’s explanation of the 

origin of spiritual life. It comes through looking to 
Him ; how, we do not know, nor do we need to know : 
but we know it comes, and the effects it produces 
are the proof that it is really there. If I took a bit 
of wood in my hand and began to make an apple 
with it, I should carve it, make indentations at the 
top and bottom, paint and varnish it, then I should 
put it before you and say, “ There is my apple.” 
Everything I did to that wooden apple, however, 
I did from the outside. Now when God grows an 
apple he grows it from the inside; and what God 
does in nature He does in grace. He begins within. 
And so, young people, never forget that real religion 
consists in a change of heart and disposition ; that 
we get new desires and new aspirations when the Lord 
really begins to work within us. He may come into 
our hearts early; He may come into our hearts 
later, but when the good Spirit of God begins to 
work effectively within us, these are the things that 
He will produce. Entrance into the Kingdom of 
God, according to the Lord’s own teaching, is by 
birth. Birth, of course, means life, and the life will 
assert itself in daily conduct. St. Paul knew 
something of it when he said: ‘‘ Old things are 

passed away; behold, all things are become new.” 
- But some of you may say: I have been brought 
up in a Christian home, and have never lived the wild 
and reckless life of many around me, and how can I 
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know that distinct, and sometimes violent change, 
which others experience who have lived differently ? 
In reply, one can truly say that a person well brought 
up, who has been prevented from plunging into 
excessive and open sin, has a great deal in his favour. 
Yet he needs the inward change, though it may not 
be so apparent and striking as in the man who comes 
at once to a dead halt and turns right round, as 
St. Paul did. 

Again, it means a life of victory. Sin does not 
leave the world when we look to Jesus and the 
grace of God enters our hearts. It is as rampant as 
ever, but we regard it from a new standpoint alto- 
gether. Sin is not to have dominion over us, but we 
are to have, through divine grace, dominion over it. 
St. Paul says in his letter to the Ephesians that they 
were “‘ created into Christ Jesus unto good works.” 
Now when God creates anything for a particular 
purpose, it is well adapted for that purpose. He 
created fish to swim, and how beautifully and grace- 
fully they do it. He created the birds to fly, and 
how splendidly they fulfil the part for which they 
were created. And if He creates us in Jesus Christ 
unto good works, we shall be fitted for doing these 
good works. 

The Ephesians had been abandoned to volup- 
tuous and sinful living; they were, in fact, 
heathen people, and whatever elements of civilisa- 
tion and refinement they might possess, they were 
degraded beyond the power of words to tell. Yet to 
these the great Apostle was able to write and say: 
“You hath He quickened who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins,”’ and he tells them that the outcome 
of that quickening was that they were “ created 
in Jesus Christ unto good works.”’ This means, of 
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course, that they were to get victory over the sins 
that formerly held them in bondage. St. John 
wrote in one of his letters: ‘‘ Greater is He that is 
in you than he that is in the world.” If there is a 
power within us greater than the power that comes 
against us from without, surely the salvation of which 
we are speaking is great, because it offers victory 
_ to weak and sinful men, through faith in Jesus 
Christ, all along the line, and to the end of the 
journey. 

We can see from illustrations in the Bible how true 
this position is. When Moses was a comparatively 
young man, he saw two men fighting. He inter- 
fered, and in a moment when his blood was hot he 
struck one of them and knocked him down; 
when he looked closer at his victim he found he had 
positively killed him. In a moment he was a 
murderer and a fugitive from the land of Egypt. 
When this same Moses became an old man we find 
him gentle and patient, and described as the meekest 
man in all the earth, pleading with God to spare the 
heart-breaking Israelites, who He had said should 
reach the Promised Land. The meaning of this is 
just that grace conquered in the heart of Moses. We 
find John also very rash when he was young; he 
wished for fire to fall from heaven and consume 
the people who refused to give hospitality to his 
Master. Yet we find thissame John when he reached 
old age the Apostle of Love, and tradition tells us 
that he used to be carried into church, when he was 
only able to deliver a very short sermon indeed, 
namely, “‘ Little children, love one another.” Again 
- the grace of God had triumphed in the heart of St. 

ohn. 
: This salvation is great because zt brings with it a 
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life of usefulness. . There are multitudes of people 
to-day living lives of bustling idleness and laborious 
trifling ; but when the blessed Lord comes into the 
heart of the man with even one talent, it makes all 
the difference in the world. There is rarely, if ever, 
anything great and noble and worthy to record 
until a man has come into living contact with the 
Lord Jesus Christ. The Lord said to the children 
of Israel on their leaving Egypt, ‘‘ This month shall 
be unto you the beginning of months.” Their time 
in Egypt was lost time, and the time that men spend 
on worldly things and in worldly ways is lost time. 

But when we get into contact with our Lord, new 
aspirations and desires come to us and our lives begin 
to tell for the good of others. There are many 
illustrations of this that will occur to those that are 
listening to-night. They can tell of people whose 
lives were anything but a credit, lives that were not 
only an injury to themselves, but a pain and disgrace 
to their friends. But with the entrance of the Spirit 
of God into their hearts a new era began. It was so 
in a very striking way with a remarkable man who 
lived forty or fifty years ago, named Brownlow 
North. He was the nephew of one of the late Queen 
Victoria’s Prime Ministers, was a scion of the 
aristocracy, and lived a gay, butterfly life until the 
Spirit of God reached him. Some of you will remem- 
ber that he was handling a pack of cards when he 
became profoundly uneasy about his spiritual 
condition. | He dropped the cards, hurried into his 
bedroom and fell on his knees before God, crying to 
Him for mercy. When the light broke, it broke in 
deed and in truth, and he became a new man. Ican 
remember well, as a boy, hearing him preach in the 
most passionate and fervent manner about the 
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suffering and death of Jesus Christ on Calvary for 
guilty men; even yet I can see his great bosom 
heaving, can still hear the suppressed sob, and see 
the eager, longing look that was upon him to have his 
fellow creatures enjoy the salvation which had 
become his. What a changed life his was. ‘Friend, 
have you ever been changed? Do you know 
anything about this eager, burning desire for the glory 
of God and the salvation of others ? 

Not only is this true in regard to the educated 
and upper classes, but it is delightfully true in regard 
to those not in that rank of life. Men have been dug 
up out of the depths, and have experienced this great 
salvation, and have become, in many instances, a 
power for good. It is all of God and all of grace. 
St. Paul put it wisely and well when he said: “ Yet 
not I, but the grace of God which was with me.” 
There are those who think that they could be of little 
use to God, even if they were changed ; they are only 
people of medium talent, and have no great gifts to 
lay upon the altar of service for the Lord. To such 
would we say that the Lord can make the most out of 
you, no matter how modest your acquirements and 
talents may be. Give Him all you have; He will 
accept it, and do wonders with it, just as He did with 
the luncheon from the little boy long ago upon the 
hillside in Palestine. It was only five small loaves 
and two fishes, but when it reached the hands of the 
Lord, He was able to multiply it so as to feed five 
thousand hungry hearers, and have more left than 
when they began. 

Another time our Lord needed a colt, the foal of 
an ass, that never had been of use to anybody, or 
served any useful purpose. Yet that dumb creature 
was needed by our Lord, the Mighty Creator of the 
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heavens and the earth. It was beautiful that 
the colt that had never been ridden on was so 
docile and submissive, and that the first bit of work it 
did was to uplift the Saviour and make Him better 
seen and known. 

O! young people, give your youthful and un- 
debauched life to the Saviour. He will take it and 
make the very most out of it for His own glory 
and your everlasting joy. 

This salvation:is likewise great because 7 1s our 
help in every time of need. We have hinted before 
that though we have a new outlook upon sin, sin does 
not leave the world; neither does trial. The way 
of the Christian is often the way of the Cross. Even 
in the days of our Lord’s flesh His followers knew 
what severe testing meant. This was not to dis- 
courage, but to develop them. He sent His disciples 
across the lake when He knew a storm was brewing 
and would burst upon them during their passage. 
They were filled with fear, but our Lord’s eye was 
upon them—for it ever transcends the law of optics. 
He saw them toiling in rowing, and amid the dark- 
ness of the night and the wildness of the winds, He 
walked upon the sea to bring them relief. Thus the 
stormy waves became the causeway for His 
triumphant feet. Christianity does not mean that 
no burden shall ever fall on the shoulders; no tears 
shall ever moisten the eye ; no sorrow shall ever surge 
up in the heart ; but it means that in the midst of all 
the trials and vicissitudes of life our Lord will be 
with us to sustain us and carry us through. 

There may be some here feeling keenly their 
loneliness ; feeling keenly some trial that has come 
to them, which is as bitter almost as death itself. 
Friend! this great salvation is meant by God to 
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help you. The Lord says: “Lo! I am with you 
all the days.’’ This includes the dark and trying 
days, as well as the days when the blue sky is over- 
head and the songs of the birds fill the air. Again 
He says: “I will never leave thee’”’; and again, 
one who had proved Him said: “ Casting all your 
cares upon Him, for He careth for you.” 

One feels how unequal one is to tell of this great 
salvation, and all the blessings which it brings to 
sweeten human life, and to uplift our conceptions of 
duty to our God and to one another. 

The greatness of this salvation is found in the fact 
that God does not force it upon any of us. If ever we 
are in heaven, friends, it will be because we have 
chosen to go there. We are not to be dragooned 
into it; not to be forced against our will to accept 
this great salvation. A policeman arrests an 
offender and takes him to prison, but that is not how 
God deals with us. He puts the case before us; He 
appeals to our reasons; to our judgment; to our 
consciences, and to our sense of right and wrong ; 
He puts His Holy Spirit into our hearts that He may 
convince us of our sins, but, humanly speaking, 
everything hinges on our decision ; the choice must 
be ours. He says: ‘‘ Choose you this day whom 
you will serve.” Just now the swallows are chatter- 
ing together in a language all their own, because they 
are about to leave us for sunnier lands. They go 
when the harvest is ripe, when the berries are plenti- 
ful and when the little creatures of the air abound. 
Notwithstanding all this, they go away. Why is 
this? Why do they leave us in September and 
' return in late April? Because God has put into 
their little feathery breasts something which, for 
want of a better word, we call instinct. Nobody 
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can tell the swallow when April is here, and nobody 
can tell it when September arrives; the instinct 
within is enough, and so in answer to that little voice 
they leave. our shores and return again. So God 
speaks to us by a still small voice within; may we 
obey ; to obey is better than sacrifice; to obey is 
safety ; to obey is life everlasting. St. Paul said: 
“I was not disobedient.’”” May we be like him! 
_ This salvation is great because it comes to us with 
pleading, earnest'tones ; it comes to us with a longing 
look upon its face; it comes to us and asks us to 
surrender by every right and reasonable principle ; 
to surrender our lives to the Saviour who has bought 
us with His blood, and to whom therefore by right 
we belong. May the appeal not be in vain! 
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IX 
A Short Bed and Scanty Blankets 


“This sermon,” says its author, “‘ was advertised as ‘A 
Short Bed and Scanty Blankets.’ The title was severely 
animadverted upon by some ministerial brethren. On the 
other hand it attracted some out of pure curiosity—among 
whom was a man hitherto indifferent to all religious con- 
cerns. He was arrested by the truth presented in it, 
converted, and has since become an active sharer in Christian 
work, and a winner of souls. This the preacher learned 
from a lady who had also been laid hold of through the same 
sermon, who knew the man, although he is not personally 
acquainted with the preacher.” 


IX 
A Short Bed and Scanty Blankets 


4 For the bed is shorter thanthat a man can stretch himself 
onit, and the covering is narrower than that hecan wrap himself 
in it.”’-—Isaiah xxviii. 20. 


WE might call our subject ‘A Short Bed and Scanty 
Blankets.’’ It must have been a very uncomfortable 
and unsatisfactory condition of affairs which 
Isaiah thought of comparing to anything like this. 
It is not only the discomfort, but the misery of it. 
If I could paint, I would put it in a picture. It 
would be something like this—a garret for a house, 
with a little bed jammed into a corner to be out of 
the draught from the broken skylight; the fire is 
black out in the grate, and a poor pinched dishevelled 
wretch is huddled up on the rickety bedstead, 
clutching the thin coverlet up to his chin, and spite 
of all his efforts his elbows and knees and feet are 
exposed, and the biting wind gets in on his back. 
It is a sight to make you shiver. Do not tell me that 
this is a ludicrous anachronism, that Isaiah could 
never have seen anything like that in Palestine, 
that that’s twentieth century misery. Of course, 
it is—more shame to the twentieth century! But it 
must have been something of the same sort in his 
own land that struck his attention and served his 
imagination, and we know exactly what he means 
when we see the thing inits present form in our own 
land. 
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We can all see what a miserable lot it is, when our 
attention is called to it. But it is not every man, 
not even every man of imagination, that would notice 
it. And what kind of man do you think would first 
discover what a miserable plight a man is in with a 
short bed and a scrimp cover? A little man whose 
toes never reached the bottom of his bed, or a six- 
footer? A man who never wanted a quilt, or a man 
who had to pawn his blanket and content himself with 
a shawl? Though Isaiah was a man received at 
court, whose words were listened to with respect by 
the king, and though he speaks with the dignity of a 
statesman, I cannot hear him use this homely figure 
without thinking that he had been through the mill 
of privation, and his tall stately form had once 
crouched ill-covered and cramped on a poor shake- 
down on a frosty night. 

So much for Isaiah, and his figure, and where he 
got it. What was it that struck him as like the 
condition of a man in this sorry plight ? Two things, 
the state of his country in its treaty relations with 
Assyria and Egypt, and the spiritual state of the men 
at the head of affairs. Look at these two. 

Judah was a buffer-state between Egypt and 
Assyria—a very cramped position, making expansion 
impossible. One hemmed her in on the North and 
East, and the other on the South. It is a country 
in a very short bed, with no outlet for increasing 
population. But worse than that, both of these 
countries coveted her land, and when they fell to 
fighting they made her land their battle-ground, 
and ever eyed her with suspicion of intriguing 
with one of them for or against the other. And 
they were not far wrong! The political leaders of 
Judah did try to play off the one country against 
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the other by skilful secret treaties. But it was 
a very makeshift protection. As soon as things 
became serious, they found that their treaties 
were not worth the wax with which they were sealed. 
That was one thing that struck Isaiah as like a 
short bed with a scanty covering. 

Here was another. The political leaders of the 
people had become the prey of their public tactics 
in their individual lives. They area proof of what 
is always true, that you cannot play fast and loose 
with principles of right and wrong in any capacity 
without that reacting on the whole character and 
debauching the conscience. Their duplicity, dubbed 
astuteness and diplomacy in political affairs, had told 
on their private characters, and they had come to 
think that they could play off heaven and hell against 
one another, and strike a compromise with life and 
death, with God and the Devil, just as adroitly and 
as successfully as with Assyria and Egypt. And so 
they could—just as successfully. But that means, 
with no success at all. For in the great solemn 
crises of life they would find themselves stranded 
with no covering to hide their sins, with no possi- 
bility of escape, but certain of exposure, disgrace and 
punishment. 

When once Isaiah has shown us this picture, 
and the use to which it could be put, we feel that 
there are a great many conditions and situations for 
which it is a most apt simile and comparison, In 
general, it suggests every insufficient theory of life 
and of salvation, every view of life that does not 
take in the full nature of man in all its range of 
physical, mental, moral, esthetic, and spiritual 
capacity, every scheme of salvation that does not 
overtake sin in all its range of state and habit and 
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individual act, in. its guilt and in its power. It 
suggests a possible explanation of many forms of 
spiritual unrest and soul-discontent with existing 
conditions. So it affords a starting point for raising 
the question in the mind of a man, “Are you satis- 
fied with yourself ?”’ and, whatever the answer 
be, for attempting to deal with it. There are many 
men and women who know that they are not right, 
who are in a constant state of spiritual unrest, 
dissatisfied with their lives, and yet who do not know 
what is wrong, and would be thankful to find out. 
Perhaps it may stir some, who have no misgivings 
and are quite content with themselves, out of their 
lethargy and carelessness which they call peace, 
if we look at the condition of others who are in the 
same position as they are, and are yet unhappy in it, 
find it almost intolerable, and so lead them to think 
that their—so to say—bed is not so comfortable as 
they imagine, or their covering as ample as they 
require. 

1. Here, for instance, is the life of many men and 
women, a life which they continue to lead, but with 
which they are utterly dissatisfied. It is a life whose 
days are spent in business, and its evenings in a 
constant round of social entertainments and engage- 
ments. They are doing nothing that, taken by 
itself, you could call a sin. But the grand total is 
entire devotion of time and energy to the things of 
the world. They are completely worldly; this 
world is their all. If religion has any place in it, or 
anything that passes by the name, it is a purely 
formal attendance at certain services for the sake of 
respectability, or because it is the correct thing to 
do. This is the life of men in the highest rank in 
society. It is equally the life of clerks and shop- 
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girls by the hundred. And among those who are 
living it there are scores and scores who are sick of it, 
and ashamed of it: and no wonder. ‘“ The bed is 
shorter than that they can stretch themselves upon 
it, and the covering narrower than that they can wrap 
themselves in it.” What is there to satisfy the 
cravings of the heart for the warmth of true friend- 
ship and abiding love in that mechanical con- 
ventional buzzing life of a fly? What is there for 
the cramped energies of a man’s mind to expend itself 
on, and on which to rest? It is a life that may be 
enough for a stunted pigmy; but that’s not a man. 
A man wants play for the efforts of reason and 
intelligence. A man wants a view of life that out- 
measures death. A man wants to get into touch 
with God. And no wonder you are uneasy; no 
wonder you are dissatisfied, with a life where the 
thought of God never enters, where the will of God 
is never considered. Your nature is cribbed and 
confined by the mechanical round to which you have 
tethered it, and you will never be satisfied till you 
deliberately seek a larger range for your life. If 
you are content with your life, and it’s a life like 
that, you area creature to be pitied. It is something 
for which to be thankful, when you do feel dis- 
gust at it. Indeed, there is little hope of you till 
then. But where there is dissatisfaction let me tell 
you there is a larger life, the life that is intended by 
God for the full range of your capacities, and you 
will discover it when you turn with all your hearts 
to Jesus Christ, in whom is life eternal. 

2. Here isa second style of life which the text 
‘suggests. There are men and women who are living 
respectable, decent lives, quiet, steady-going. They 
owe no man anything. They say with satisfaction 
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that they have nothing to reproach themselves with. 
They never willingly did anybody any injury. Their 
life is a constant effort to do their duty by their 
fellows and give God His due. They are not, they 
admit, over-enthusiastic about religious affairs, but 
they have no sympathy with irreligion or profanity. 
And yet, though they do not admit it, and some of 
them do not even suspect it, they are in a short bed 
with scanty blankets, and they are ill at ease. And 
here is how it‘comes out. They grow impatient 
when they hear the necessity of conversion insisted 
upon, the necessity of a new birth. They are very 
touchy and anxious to compare themselves favour- 
ably with those decided in a joy and confidence in 
Christ to which they do not pretend, though they 
hold that they are none the worse men and women 
for all that. Why this touchiness, if they are all 
right ? Ah! it is the indication that something is 
wrong. Their spiritual energies are cramped, for 
the God they worship may be an object of reverence, 
but He is not an object of love. 

Still more, their covering is scanty. Let me speak 
to you directly. Granted that your lives are re- 
spectable, that you are nice, quiet, decent folks, there 
is yet sin in your life and in your nature that requires 
covering, that you cannot cover with any righteous- 
ness of your own. It may be sin that you admit, 
but that you think you do not need to reckon with 
further, because you have given it up. If so, you 
forget that your own righteousness has no retro- 
spective value. Sin is not an acquaintance you can 
drop by cutting him. Sin needs to be acknowledged 
and confessed, and its forgiveness sought for Jesus’ 
sake, before you are really done with it. Perhaps 
you don’t think of sin in your case at all. There 
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may be infirmities, you will admit, errors of judg- 
ment, slips of temper. Friend, look here. Here 
is what Christ says. When the Holy Spirit cometh 
He will ‘convince the world of sén.’’ Why or 
wherein ? ‘‘ Because they believe not in me.” 
And that unbelief crops out in a hundred ways, but 
every way it is sin. And in your case it is just this 
—you do not believe that you need Jesus’ blood to be 
shed for the pardon of your sin, whatever other 
people may require. If people as a whole had been 
as.good as you, you are saying, He need not have 
troubled to come from Heaven to die. ‘“‘ Oh no,” 
you say, “ you never said that.”” Ah! perhaps not 
in so many words: but it is the meaning of what 
you do say, so long as you say or think that you do 
not need to be converted, or have your sins atoned for 
at such terrible cost, or think that your sins are not 
so very serious. You do not see your sin as God sees 
it. But for all that, it is the thing that is making 
you uneasy. There it sticks out, exposed, uncovered, 
and the cold strikes there, and from that, like 
a spiritual rheumatism, it creeps up to your heart. 
The covering with which you are inclined to be con- 
tent is not large enough to wrap you up from the 
blast of divine wrath against sin. 

3. Here is another thoroughly unsatisfactory state 
of affairs. In the life of to-day, side by side with 
true religion inspired by love to God, there is a very 
ingenious imitation of it which often mistakes itself 
for the real thing, and only finds out its mistake 
when it discovers the reality. You find, for instance, 
a pervasive atmosphere of geniality, kindliness, 
- considerateness, generosity, unobstrusiveness, a so- 
called charitableness of judgment, refusal to dog- 
matise on matters of doctrine or to make much 
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of principles, a willingness to fraternise with any- 
body and everybody, to enter with heartiness 
and interest into the furtherance of philanthropic 
schemes that aim at the amelioration of the circum- 
stances of the less fortunate of our fellows, a general 
readiness to sink questions of principle, so long as 
work can be done. Many people are eager in their 
interest in the Church of Christ, and its social and 
philanthropic work, just because it is in line with 
this attitude and affords a convenient channel for its 
expression. And there is much in this that is 
admirable and commendable. But that is not 
religion ; that is not Christian faith and life. You 
may be surprised to be toldso. You may ask, What 
am I to do, then, if Iam to be a Christian ? What 
is wrong as it is? It is just this, all that has no 
deeper spring than your own heart, or the temporary 
trend of the social circle in which you move. It is 
self-inspired. It is a mere matter of good breeding, 
good manners. It owes nothing to the breath of 
the Spirit of God. There is not in it a particle of 
faith in God as a living reality. God, Christ, is to it 
only a beautiful ideal, or an effective charm or 
catchword. But as a living force, as the one reliable 
agent to be reckoned on, the one authoritative 
master for whom the work is to be done, that idea 
never appears fora moment. That is not apparent 
so long as things go smoothly, and the world responds 
to this amiable treatment, but when it grows hard 
and callous, when the work becomes stern and stiff, 
then the inadequacy of the mere genial temper 
becomes evident. A time of sifting sets in. All 
discover the insufficiency of the motive power on which 
they relied hitherto. Their own lives, their work, 
need to be reconstituted, if they are to continue in 
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so far as they have been good. They need a broader, 
bigger foundation, or the whole must collapse. They 
see that some things cannot be treated with the 
easy tolerance they had hitherto offered to all; on 
some they must take a firm stand against all gain- 
saying. They need to get down to the secrets of 
misery in sin, and tackle them there. They need to 
range themselves in line with Christ and His demand 
for a new birth. They need to find a new motive 
for their own lives in the love of Christ and the 
indwelling of His Spirit within them. It is the want 
of these things that has left them in the lurch for the 
time being. And if they are willing to supply the 
defect in this, the only right way, it were wise to 
quit a couch that is shorter than that a man can 
stretch himself on it, and a covering that is 
narrower than that a man can wrap himself in it. 

4. Take a totally different type of unsatisfactory 
life. Here is a sorely distressed Christian soul that 
never finds any comfort in the Gospel, and yet can 
find less if it attempts to do without it. It no 
sooner has one trouble settled than it is faced by 
another. And do you know why? It will haveits 
cover as a patchwork, and that in the making, 
instead of one great provision of God’s love for all the 
wants of the soul. Treated in that way, even the 
Gospel of God’s grace and love in Jesus Christ 
proves narrower than that a man can wrap himself 
in it. Only it is the people who treat it in this way 
who are to blame, and not the Gospel. What sort of 
folks are these ? They are people who are constantly 
dissecting themselves. Their chief occupation as 
' Christians is self-examination. Many would be 
vastly better if they gave themselves more of it. 
But these men and women to whom I refer need to 
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give it up, or doit on anew method. As they pursue 
it at present they have found Christ enough for the 
pardon of their sins. But a new idea strikes them. 
Do they love God as they ought? And in their 
dissatisfaction at the deadness of their love they 
conclude that they have no real interest in Christ. 
And it is only after painful scrutiny that they 
discover that perhaps God will love them still, and 
warm their hearts by His love into a return of love, 
and they are at rest for a little. But soon they are 
questioning the purity of their motive for wishing 
this, and they get no peace till they have faith to 
believe that God gives a new heart when He pardons 
sin. And so on; it is difficulty and doubt turn 
about till they are tired themselves and distressed, 
and their friends tired in their patience too. What’s 
the real cause of it? They persist in lying in a 
cramped position, and do not stretch themselves to 
the full on God’s love. They accept salvation by 
inches when they ought to takeit by the yard. They 
take it out in fragments and remnants, in place of 
taking it in its fulness once for all. They are reaping 
the fruit of their own hesitation and self-will. Here 
is God, with the blood of Jesus Christ, which 
cleanseth from all sin. Here is a perfect Saviour, 
whose work covers the whole range of human nature, 
with all its defects of habit, effort, motive. Here is 
a complete salvation that covers past sin and present 
trouble and dreaded difficulties, and which can all be 
ours far more simply, if taken as a whole than if taken 
in parts. Indeed its full value is not really known 
till it is accepted in its fulness. And these people 
are trying to be comfortable under a scanty cover. 
So, my perplexed and troubled friends, change your 
method, Take a full salvation. Take God’s grace 
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in its amplitude, and cease to torture yourselves 
by doubting its capacity to meet every vicissitude in 
your spiritual case. 

5. There is one other case that is suggested by the 
text to which I shall refer, and it is this. There are 
men and women who conscientiously refuse to culti- 
vate their intelligence, to develop their esthetic 
tastes, or to participate in healthful and cheerful 
recreation. They view with distrust the professed 
Christianity of those who relish good, general 
literature, active outdoor sports or hearty healthy 
songs. They class all that as secular, and condemn 
it as if it were all alike wicked, and hostile to what is 
spiritual. Now thatis very foolish conduct. That is 
to institute a confusion between what is innocent 
and beneficial and ennobling and refreshing, and 
what is morally and spiritually ruinous, which is 
sure to react injuriously on the thoughts and lives 
of others. So far as they themselves are concerned, 
it is deliberately to select a bed that is shorter than 
that a man can stretch himself on it. We can never 
serve God as well with a stunted nature and cramped 
faculties as we can with our whole nature developed. 
Given two men who both love Christ, and set Him as 
the centre of their being, with complete command of 
their lives, but of whom the one takes the narrow 
view of the spiritual life which I have described, 
while the other takes a view that impels him to ac- 
knowledge the claims upon him as a Christian of 
citizen duties and mental culture, is anxious to know 
all he can of the triumphs of science and of the secrets 
of nature, delights in outdoor sports and genial 
home and national songs, and I have no hesitation in 
saying that the latter is the more Christ-like, more 
apostolic man, the man that is better pleasing in the 
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sight of God. The other is guilty of neglecting much 
of the range of his nature, leaving much of it to run to 
waste. Hecannot besuch a hearty, wholesome soul. 
And the reason is that his bed of principles is not big 
enough for his spiritual manhood. © He cannot find 
room on it for his whole nature. When God saves 
a man, it is man as He made him. God knows no 
such distinction as sacred and secular. He only 
distinguishes the good and the evil, the right and the 
wrong. If a thing is good and right, it is gratuitous 
and misleading to avoid it or taboo it by labelling it 
as secular. All things are sacred, all are holy, all 
are spiritual, if we use themlawfully. Itis to go back 
to Peter’s spiritual priggishness in the vision at 
Joppa, priggishness that verges on the presump- 
tuous, when we call common or unclean what God 
has cleansed. This spirit has limited the usefulness 
of many a man who might otherwise have been useful 
in reclaiming the world of literature and sport and 
song for Christ, reaching through them men who are 
not amenable to other influences. And they need to 
lay to heart the applicability to their case of Isaiah’s 
proverb, that the bed is shorter than that a man 
can stretch himself on it. 

These, then, are some of the ideas the old saying 
suggests to us, cramped lives, unremitted sin, un- 
resolved difficulties, neglected spheres of activity 
and usefulness. Other applications may occur to 
you, but wherever you apply it, bear this in mind, 
that the only bed that is big enough for all the limbs 
of a perfect manhood is one that is fit for the stature 
of Christ, and the only cover that is ample enough for 
the sinner’s needs is the atonement in Christ for all 
sin. 
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The author of this sermon, the Rev. John Hunter, D.D., 
and the publishers, Messrs. Williams & Norgate, are cordially 
thanked for their permission to publish it in this volume. 
It is taken from the volume entitled “God and Life.’”’” The 
following note is taken from information sent with the 
sermon :—‘‘ Not a few have written to me thanking me for 
the sermon, and saying how much they owed to it. One 
letter I remember from a London gentleman passing 
through Glasgow. He said that he had been living a very 
self-indulgent life, keeping women, etc., and that my 
sermon had led him to abandon his evil ways.’’ The 
effect of this sermon on delivery is thus described 
by the late Rev. Fergus Ferguson, D.D., Glasgow :— 
“ He preached with great vehemence, producing an effect 
upon his audience that every now and then they were glad 
to draw their breath to give a little vent to emotion. With 
a fervour which no evangelist of the present day could 
excel, he besought his hearers to rise from the lethargy and 
death of sin to the light and life of salvation through Christ. 
Hypocritical and backsliding men must have trembled.” 
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“Wherefore He saith, Awake thou that sleepest, and arise 
from the dead, and Christ shall give thee light.” 
Ephestans v. 14. 


THE text, from the manner in whichit is introduced, 
is plainly a quotation; but it does not appear 
whence it was taken, or where the Apostle found it. 
It is commonly supposed to have been suggested by 
a passage in the prophecy of Isaiah, where the words 
occur, “‘ Arise, shine for thy light is come’’; but the 
resemblance is hardly enough to warrant the belief 
that it is a paraphrase of the passage. Others think 
that the words may have been taken from some 
Scriptural or apocryphal book, well known in St. 
Paul’s time, but long since lost. The rhythmical 
turn of the language, and the occurrence of 0 Christos 
make it most probable that we have here the frag- 
ment of an early Christian hymn, or canticle, 
wherewith in the early days of the Church the people 
were wont to sing and make music in their hearts unto 
the Lord. But the source of the quotation is not 
important ; it is the use which the Apostle makes of 
it to arouse the men of Ephesus from their indiffer- 
ence to a just sense of their moral and spiritual 
condition. 

The world has changed—and changed no doubt for 

the better—since the days of St. Paul. Wehave only 
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to look largely at history, to see that sound progress 
has been made in many directions. It is, however, 
not safe to assume that general gain is inclusive of 
gain in every particular, and that there can be no 
such thing as backward movement or relapse. It is 
still true that men in this century as in the first, in 
this country as in Asia Minor, need, and perhaps as 
much as ever, to have the ancient cry “ Awake! 
Arise!’’addressedtothem. Onthis Advent Sunday, 
when the aisles of many a church are echoing with the 
wonderful strains of music into which Mendelssohn 
threw St. Paul’s message, let us pray that the deadly 
sleep of a multitude of souls may be broken, and that 
they may give heed to the powerful appeal that this 
hour may be to them the dawn of anew day of 
spiritual awakening. 

The awakening of the attention to the things of 
God is not only the first and earliest duty of religion, 
but it is a constant requirement—the demand of the 
whole life. The condition of soul which our text 
describes is one into which we are always slipping, 
and from which we aie always needing to be aroused. 
The work of deliverance from it calls for ceaseless 
vigilance and effort. 

The figure of speech which the Apostle here uses, 
is often used in the New Testament to describe a 
state of religious indifference; to describe the 
inactivity of the higher faculties and affections of our 
being, and the want of sensibility towards the reali- 
ties of the spiritual order of our existence. In sleep 
a man has no perception of things about him; he 
is quiescent and inactive in regard to them. They 
are no more to him than if they did not exist. The 
light of the morning is pouring through his windows ; 
the earth is glowing and rejoicing ; the sky is full of 
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brightness and beauty; mountain and valley, sea 
and river, are fair and lovely ; but all this marvel of 
splendour is lost upon the sleeper, it gives him no 
delight; he is quite insensible to surrounding 
realities ; his mind is a blank, or it is filled only with 
phantoms, with fleeting fancies and dreams. 
Engaged the mind of the sleeper may be, but it is 
with shadows which will vanish as soon as he awakes. 
The sounds of the actual world may be dimly heard, 
but they are not realtohim; they are believed to be 
anything but what they truly are, and they meet with 
no response from the will. And it is just the same 
with the man whom the Apostle describes as 
spiritually asleep. His higher faculties and affections 
are dormant and inactive; his mind is dull and 
torpid with regard to the things of God. There is a 
whole realm of realities and interests to which his 
eyes are closed; for him it has no real and sound 
existence ; he does not discern it ; does not respond 
to its influences ; he is either quite insensible to it, 
or its pressure only haunts him as a dream and vision 
of the night. He is wide-awake to many things, and 
many tasks in the order of common life; he is 
intelligent, quick-witted, thoroughly alive to and 
keenly interested in the things of this world; he is 
commercially, socially, scientifically, or politically, 
perhaps even ecclesiastically, alive; but for all 
religious purposes he is asleep ; there is no spiritual 
movement in him; he has no true sight of the 
spiritual things which give substance and signifi- 
cance to the things that are seen and temporal ; dim 
is his vision of the Divine relations and aspects of the 


_ life that now is. To the realities of the world unseen 


and eternal, which surrounds and interpenetrates 
this world, and to which the deeply moved soul in 
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every age bears witness, to the higher and profounder 
meanings of these earthly days, he is asleep. If 
occasionally some religious aspiration or emotion 
stirs within him, it comes to nothing ; it is as unreal 
as an outside voice heard in a dream; it meets with 
no response from the will ; the hands of the slumberer 
are again comfortably folded; to be awakened is 
for him to be disturbed, and such disturbance is 
annoying; he does not want to think and care 
seriously ; the phenomenal world is everything to 
him ; the world of spiritual reality is little or nothing. 

Sleep! This sleep of the spirit, how frightfully 
common it is! We see it in a thousand forms; see 
it in an apathy toward all serious things and serious 
duties; see it in a disregard of the ideal side of 
common realities and activities; see it in the neglect 
of religious culture; see it in a life whose time is 
more and more given up to the gratification of 
inordinate ambition, to society, and amusement ; 
see it in a deepening insensibility to the needs of 
the personal soul, and the responsibilities of moral 
being ; see it in the disposition that looks out with 
unconcern upon the evil that is in the world; see 
it in the decay and absence of interest in the work 
which has in view the uplifting of men, and the 
asl of the order and will of God in our human 
ife. 

“ Thou that sleepest!’’ Observe the limitation. 
Not “thou that questionest”’; not “‘ thou that 
deniest “";- not . “thou. that opposest’’: not 
“thou that defiest the Divine will,” but “‘ thou that 
sleepest.’’ Can we say that the Apostle’s figure does 
not describe our condition? Though one may be 
more or less drowsy than another, yet where is the 
man who is so fresh and ardent in spirit, so sensitive 
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and attentive towards all the best things, that he 
can think of himself as fully awake? In our 
moments of clear and solemn vision, when the crust 
of commonplace that overlies our experience is 
pierced through, when our hearts are open to the 
higher influences which perpetually solicit us, when 
our minds are carried away from small things to the 
contemplation of large things, when we muse upon 
the life which ought to be lived, and stand in the 
presence of Him who realises its Divine glory and 
manifests its possibility to our doubting souls; are 
we not then compelled to confess—aye, the best of us— 
that our condition is more a slumbering than a 
waking ? It is true we often do each other injustice 
in this matter, thinking better or worse of each 
other than we deserve. Whether one man is to be 
regarded as more awake to the things of God than 
another will always depend upon the conception we 
have of the spiritual life, and the signs which are 
taken to denote its presence or absence. Religious 
earnestness has been, and is still, too much identified, 
here and everywhere, with a most exaggerated and 
unnatural kind of piety with solemnity of face and 
voice, with overwhelming anxiety for other people’s 
souls after death, which, if real, would break the heart 
that feels it, but which is nevertheless sustained 
without loss of appetite or sleep. It has often been 
my fate to hear a good man of somewhat lethargic 
temperament denounced as indifferent and dead: 
and another man—coarse, vulgar, shallow, scarcely 
differing in his behaviour and spirit from ordinary 
sinners, except in his readiness to join in noisy 
. religious demonstrations—praised by an admiring 
circle for his religious faithfulness and zeal. How 
often also has a natural and refined reserve in the 
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expression of religious feeling been mistaken for the 
unaspiring deadness of which the Apostle speaks ! 

Let us put aside these conventional tests. There 
may be a thousand times more of living piety, more 
of that reverence which is the key and centre of the 
religious life, in one man’s silence than in another 
man’s most pious speech. Beneath the calm surface 
there not infrequently rest profound depths of feeling 
and sentiment, much devotional fervour and inten- 
sity, the quiet but fruitful experience of communion 
with God. The men who are truly awake to God, 
are men who are quickened and ruled by spiritual 
affections, sensitive and responsive to spiritual 
relations and realities, with minds and hearts open to 
the divine significance of the material universe, and 
of human life—who feel their family ties with the 
communion of saints, and their kinship with Jesus 
Christ through the power of a kindred spirit ; who 
reverence and trust, love and obey the truest and 
highest everywhere and in everything—not for the 
sake of any private reward, here or hereafter, but 
because the best things ever win the worship of the 
spiritual soul. These are some of the signs of spiritual 
life and character, and not ways of thinking or 
behaving or speaking or working which are, for 
the most part, artificial, and whose use or disuse 
proves nothing save difference of temperament, 
early training, experience, or culture. 

But after we have conceded this, is it not indiffer- 
ence which we all have most tofear? Whereis the 
man in whose heart the appeal of our text awakens 
no answer, no regret, no sigh of longing ? Is there 
any man as awake to God as he ought to be? 
Indifference, is it not the chronic state of the average 
Christian man? Earnestness, is it not occasional 
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and fleeting? We are easily moved and excited 
over the state of our bodily health, about trade, 
about markets, about politics, about amusements ; 
but how few of us are ever excited over religion or 
over the low state of our spiritual health? How 
many in every large community are stirred by a boat- 
race, or a football match, or the issue of an election, 
as they are never stirred by the thought of God, or 
by anything connected with the Church of Jesus 
Christ, or their own higher life as sons and daughters 
of God! One can understand and respect the 
questioning or doubt which is often the transition 
state of a serious and active mind from ignorance to 
knowledge, or from less faith to more faith and truer ; 
but inattention and indifference to God and the things 
of God, and our relation and obligations to Him— 
this surely is most strange and unnatural in a man 
with a man’s needs and cravings and aspirations. 
And yet with the sight of this indifference, we are 
only too familiar. 

On every side we see men and women giving 
their undivided attention and energy to selfish 
and worldly ends—living as if their life had no 
spiritual side or significance—absorbed in the 
superficialities of the passing day and hour 
—vulgar and petty in all their views and feelings 
about things—chasing after shadows and trifles from 
week to week, as if the eternal realities had no 
existence. Some give reason enough for the fear, 
that it is not even a sleep which has dreams ; it often 
looks like a deep, dead slumber in which there are no 
visions of God at all—an indifference so hard, that 
no religious passion or generous ardour ever troubles 
it. Oh! if all the great things of human life and 
experience reveal the things which are most real and 
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clear to men disciplined in faith and fidelity—the 
things which we ourselves must have felt in the 
deepest moments of our existence, the trusts and 
hopes by which we are possessed in supreme hours ‘of 
inspiration and insight, of anguish and triumph— 
if all these things have everlasting truth and reality 
in them, if they are the things beside which all other 
things are little and vain—then surely indifference 
is so terrible that to attack it, to break it down, 
must ever be the preacher’s first work, and the old 
cry of the Apostle ever his first cry: “Awake, thou 
that sleepest, and arise from the dead.”’ 

In pleading for the supremacy of the higher life, 
I am far from advocating any attitude of hostility 
towards any of the common and natural interests of 
existence in this world, as if attachment to them were 
alien or unfriendly to religious earnestness. Emerson 
tells us somewhere that it is the fault of human 
rhetoric that we cannot state one truth strongly, 
without seeming to belie some other truth. I need 
not pause to point out that the relation of antagon- 
ism is not the relation of our religion to the order 
of things which we call the world, civilisation, 
human society. There have been, no doubt, times 
when the Christian minister felt specially called to 
warn men against asceticism and other-worldliness, 
but asceticism and other-worldliness are not our 
besetting dangers. While it is true that Jesus Christ 
came to hallow the whole of life, and that we may 
claim in His name an interest in earth and all earthly 
things, I am persuaded that unless we have learned 
His herald’s lesson, and are able to deny and rule the 
lower self, we are still far from His kingdom, and are not 
fit for the liberty with which He makes His people free. 
I am quite sure that we are all in constant danger of 
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thinking too much of what is lower, and less divine in 
life, and thinking too little of what is higher and 
diviner ; that the spiritual significance of life is not 
present with us as it should be, and that with many 
people, it never appears to be present at all; and I 
want to help you to feel that the spiritual side of life 
is just the side which is most real and important, 
that the lower life must be made to serve the higher 
life, and that the spiritual man must be the master 
and not the slave of the natural man. 

I find it difficult to believe that materialism as a 
form of thought is in the least dangerous. The idea 
of spiritual, as distinguished from mere material 
relations has become one of the unconquerable 
possessions of the deepest and best life of our race; 
yea, this faith is so deeply implanted in our humanity, 
that our scepticisms cannot reach it, and cannot 
hinder it, in every supreme experience, from making 
itself seen and heard. What we have to fear now, 
as at all times, is not so much a belief as a temper of 
the mind, a disposition of the heart ; not so much 
the labours and conclusions of serious students, 
as the narcotic influence of worldly ambitions 
and self-indulgent habits; a life that is responsive 
only to the claims of business or the calls of pleasure. 
What religion calls worldliness is the only dangerous 
materialism. 

It is but little, I am afraid, of our modern unbelief 
that is due to intellectual and spiritual difficulties, 
to the new problems of science and history, to the 
failing evidence of ancient traditions, to the sense of 
fatigue and uncertainty which takes possession of 
- the mind which has honestly wrestled with great 
questions, and been foiled in.the struggle. How 
much of it is really the unbelief of unawakened, 
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undeveloped, undisciplined souls—of souls that per- 
sist in worldliness—that have wasted their substance 
and deadened their perceptions in worldly living ! 
Jesus Christ brings light from heaven but we cannot 
see it when we are asleep and dead. He cannot give 
us what we are not ready to receive. The world is 
full of revelation; there is indeed nothing but 
revelation. What we want is power to perceive it 
and take it in. For it can only be perceived and 
appreciated after a more or less conscious process of 
preparation adapted to it. Nothing can make our 
religion a faith before it is a life, or any further than 
it is a life. But many of us have no data for 
spiritual impressions and convictions. Our spiritual 
nature is asleep. We must be awakened. Our 
lethargy must be smitten through. We must be 
startled out of our self-complacency. We must have 
deeper experiences. Spiritual illumination cannot be 
won through easy living. Only to those who are 
awake and alive, will the Divine vision come and the 
Divine knowledge grow from more to more. It is 
on our spiritual condition and attitude more than on 
anything else that we are dependent for knowledge 
of the highest truth, for the most vital inspiration, 
and for our experience of those realities to which all 
outward things in comparison are but as shadows. 
Our supreme need is, in truth, a revival of religion— 
not in the narrow and craven sense of a panic con- 
cerning the future and our private safety and happi- 
ness—not in the more refined and intellectual sense 
of interest in theological questions ; but an awaken- 
ing of the deep soul—the stirring of those inner 
faculties upon whose unfolding the Divine manifesta- 
tion ever waits. Spiritual atrophy is a real danger. 
Oh, if we are allowing worldly ambitions—the love 
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of gain, place, power, pleasure, politics—to absorb 
the whole or the larger part of our interest and 
attention ; if we are making these outward things 
the chief end of our existence; if we are pursuing 
them without reference to the will of God, and 
the claims of our higher nature—then God have 
mercy upon us! for we are making the most 
fatal mistake of life, and doing all we can to convert 
life into a tragedy of spiritual decay and failure. 

Nothing fills an earnest man with deeper sorrow 
than to see men and women going through the 
weeks and years inattentive or indifferent to the 
things of God; their days going on at a tremendous 
cost to their higher life ; courting spiritual decline ; 
falling into the deep sleep which neglect and unfaith- 
fulness, non-doing, and evil-doing, ever pour upon the 
spirit. They may be, as we say, decent people, 
reputably not disreputably selfish—but they are 
asleep to all that is most Divine in the world and life. 
Their characters yield little suggestion of immor- 
tality—even ofcontinuance. They areliving upon the 
surface of their nature—a nature which has in it the 
capacity for that inspiration and illumination which 
makes of men prophets and saints. The light 
of Christ is shining everywhere, but they are unen- 
lightened. All the great movements of the world, 
of which Christianity has become the symbol, are 
going on around them; but they are unmoved. 
To them the ancient exhortation must still be 
addressed ; ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest; arise from 
the dead!”’ 

There is need of awakening in the life of every one 
of us—young and old. There is need for those to 
awake who have never been awakened. There is 
need for those who have once been well awake—but 
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have fallen into guilty slumbers—to be reawakened. 
There is need for those who are but half-awake to the 
things of God to be fully awakened. 

Inattention or indifference to God is often due to 
partial development; that part of man’s nature 
which we call spiritual has never yet been roused ; 
the man is at what St. Paul calls the natural stage 
of existence—for the natural and the spiritual man 
of the Epistles are not two men but one man in 
different stages of development. First, that which 
is natural, afterward that which is spiritual. The 
lower senses and faculties may be wide-awake, the 
senses and faculties which put one in connection with 
the earthly and temporal order of things—but the 
deeper part of a man may not yet have come to birth. 
God is not real to him. The outside world supplies 
all that he needs of aim and object and inspiration. 
His religion, if he has any, is an instruction, a 
custom, a convention—not a personal conviction 
and experience. 

The awakening and quickening in a man of his 
spiritual nature, is what our Lord meant by the new 
birth. We are born at first into the material world, 
with senses which, when developed, make us alive 
to its sights and sounds. In course of time, we are 
born into the intellectual world, and our intellectual 
faculties, when adequately trained, put us in corres- 
pondence with the culture of nations and ages. So 
also, we are born with spiritual powers, which, when 
quickened and developed in our consciousness, 
introduce'us to a spiritual universe, and things are 
revealed which the lower faculties could never dis- 
cern. When we become truly awake to God and 
the things of God, we may be said without exaggera- 
tion, to be born asecond time. It is even more than 
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figuratively true that we enter a second life when 
we begin to be conscious of the relations which bind 
us to God and the unseen and spiritual world. Our 
apprehension of the deeper and diviner aspects of 
the world and life gives a new character to existence, 
and a new meaing to existence. True personal 
religion consists in this realization of spiritual 
relations, and a habitual and practical regard to them. 
The insensibility to the highest things which we see 
in so many, may therefore, find its explanation in 
some that their spiritual nature has never yet been 
awakened; that they have not yet reached that 
stage of development, and passed through that 
experience which the New Testament calls being born 
again, or born from above. 

When, for example, we see in the young interest 
and energy in the material order and business of 
life, refined tastes and affectionate dispositions, but 
no sign of any spiritual aspiration, or any sense 
of their highest realizations, we can only say that 
the spiritual nature is not yet awakened, that the 
spiritual affections are still asleep, that in the highest 
sense of the word, the youth is not yet living—that 
is, not alive to God. But it is as necessary to be 
born of the spirit as it is to be born of the flesh, as 
necessary to come into the light and life of the 
spiritual as of the physical world. We are not in the 
way of becoming all that we are capable of becoming 
—not in the way of realising thefulness of the Divine 
idea of man, until the deeper and higher part of our 
nature has been awakened, and quickened, until we are 
born of the spirit, into the life of faith, hope and love ; 
not necessarily—especially mot in the case of those 
who have been living all their years amid religious and 
Christian influences—through some sudden and swift 
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experience, but silently and quietly as the days 
dawn upon the earth. 

Our fathers may have followed some unwise and 
hurtful methods, but they were not one whit too 
anxious to awaken in youth and maiden the spiritual 
nature and life, so that thereby their whole condition 
might be raised; so that in themselves they might 
have that which would counterwork downward 
tendencies, and reinforce higher energies; so that 
they might be saved from pursuing shadows, and be 
made capable of recognising and following after 
realities. Why should our children be allowed to 
grow up with only a dim and faint idea that they are 
spiritual beings with spiritual faculties which are as 
real as their physical and mental faculties. Why 
should not the spiritual side of their life be as 
carefully watched and trained as the physical and 
intellectualside ? Why shouldit not have its proper 
environment and exercise? It is natural for the 
bird to sing, yet we are told that ‘a bird which has 
never heard the voice of song will be songless, or if 
put into the nest of a bird of a different species, will 
tend to give the song of its foster-parent.’’ So, 
though our children are by nature religious—as the 
bird is by nature a singer—yet not only the form of 
their religion, but even the awakening and develop- 
ment of their religious affections and needs, often 
depend upon surroundings and external stimulus. 

Now, if only a small part of the time and pains 
expended on body and mind—upon gymnastics, 
deportment, music, drawing, language, mathematics 
—were given to the culture of the spiritual nature, 
what an unspeakably good thing it would be for the 
children, and for society, and for the whole future of 
the Church! Youths and maidens grow up into men 
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and women, and they often fall into unbelief and 
moral weakness because their life is superficial, 
because their training has been one-sided, because the 
claims of their higher nature have been neglected 
and forgotten. The inquisitive nature is awake, 
taste and imagination are awake, appetite and 
passion are awake, but the deep spirit sleeps and the 
things of God are therefore hidden from their eyes, 
and the light of Christ calls forth in them no 
answering light. 

But religious indifference in men and women is 
more frequently owing to a torpor or paralysis which 
from some cause or other has come over the higher 
affections, after they have once been awake and active. 
And it may be due to many and varied influences. 
The pressure of work, and care, and trouble; a 
growing craving after sensuous delights; the desire 
to be rich or distinguished; ambition—personal, 
professional, social, political; may throw the spiritual 
faculties into a deep sleep. Conscience is too in- 
trusive—fond of spoiling bargains—so its voice is 
disregarded till it falls into silence; the unselfish 
and generous affections which suggest giving instead 
of getting, serving instead of being served—these 
are dulled and drugged by special pleading of one 
sort or another; the higher nature is not found 
serviceable in common enterprises, so it is neglected ; 
principles are set aside for the sake of achieving a 
worldly success ; and the culture of faith and love 
gets less and less attention. The great Napoleon, we 
are told, once said of himself that he deliberately 
excluded from his mind any thought of God, and the 
invisible things, and that it was only by doing so 
that he accomplished what he did. And it is, one 
often fears, by a similar exclusion that so many here 
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and everywhere are able to gratify their cravings for 
pleasure, for money, for distinction—to build up what 
they call their fortune, and to get and keep a place 
in what is described as good society. They succeed, 
but their success is a spiritual calamity ; sense 
triumphs over spirit ; the lower life over the higher ; 
they go to sleep within—asleep to God, asleep to all 
the diviner meanings of this present world, asleep to 
that life which is not mere continuance, but progress, 
which consists not in the quantity, but in the quality 
of one’s days and years. 

Of religious indifference, how much is simply the 
product of neglect! You are well acquainted 
with the confession, singularly frank and honest, 
which Charles Darwin made near the end of his life, 
how the feelings of wonder and worship which in his 
earlier manhood grand scenery kindled within him, - 
and how also, his early delight in music and poetry 
and in that whole world of pathos and tragedy 
which literature interprets, were all lost in his later 
years, through persistent and exclusive devotion to 
his own special studies. And this atrophy of the 
idealising and spiritual faculties is not an uncommon 
disease even among men and women of culture. If 
exclusive devotion to what one may justly call noble 
interests has this narrowing and blinding effect— 
making one incapable of appreciating and enjoying 
not only Handel and Mendelssohn, Shakespeare, 
and Wordsworth, but Isaiah and Paul, and Paul’s 
Master—what must be the influence of exclusive 
devotion to interests which may truly be called 
ignoble ? Fear, fear a life in which the small things 
shut out the large things, a life which makes the soul 
drowsy and stupid ; a life that induces insensibility 
to spiritual influences, and blindness to spiritual 
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realities. Not by single and grave misdeeds, but by 
ceaseless neglects—neglects which few heed at the 
time—do the majority of men and women sink into 
indifference ; sink perhaps so low that they imagine 
that the realities of religion are little or nothing, 
oe they have ceased to be much or anything to 
them. 

“Awake, thou that sleepest!” To awaken a 
scarcely born nature is one thing; to re-awaken a 
nature that has been drugged, abused, world-worn, 
is another and a harder thing. Butit hastobedone; 
it is done. Few are the men and women who are 
uniformly indifferent. They fall asleep, but God does 
not leave them to themselves. He is with them in 
the darkness ; and dreams of early aspirations and 
purposes unrealised—and of a life that might have 
been—disturb the slumbers that else were the 
slumbers of death. They have their more serious 
seasons, when the strokes of Providence—hard and 
painful things—break their stupor and make them 
feel the tragedy of life: 


‘‘When, like a long-forgotten strain, 
Come sweeping o’er the soul forlorn 
What sunshine hours had taught in vain ;”’ 


seasons when the best memories and impressions of 
vanished days revive with a freshness which stings 
them into asense of all that they have failed to win, and 
all that they have thrown away ; seasons when some 
written or spoken word of a fellow-man sends home a 
truth that pierces the heart, and brings before them 
visions of a life they are not living, and of a battle 
. they are not fighting ; seasons of quiet rest by the 
solemn sea, amid the great mountains, beneath the 
silent stars, when they hear the eternal voices; 
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seasons when death has no dominion over their 
thought, and the memory of those passed away 
comes back again, with all the vividness of yesterday, 
and they hear again voices which once persuaded them 
to be Christians ; seasons when, without the inter- 
vention of earthly instrumentalities, the Spirit of 
God speaks to the slumbering soul, and the invisible 
and spiritual stand out with the clearness of ever- 
lasting reality, and they feel as they will surely feel, 
when all this pageantry of mortal life is ended, and 
God and the things of God are all in all. 

In manifold ways may the slumber of the soul be 
disturbed and broken; but what if these solemn 
impressions should in their turn pass away and 
engage no waking energy ? What if the old indiffer- 
ence should gather again and settle down upon the 
soul, dimming perception, quenching fervour, deaden- 
ing and destioying capacity for action? Our text 
represents indifference under the figure of death; 
and how true is the meaning of that figure! The 
sleep of spiritual unconsciousness or exhaustion is 
ever in danger of becoming the sleep of death. There 
may be the fullest physical and intellectual life, the 
body in the full flush of its powers, the mind able to 
wrestle with a hundred problems and with all the 
transactions of the worldly life; and yet the spiritual 
self—that something in man to which God appeals— 
may be, to all intents and purposes, dead. So far as 
spiritual life and energy are concerned, the man ?s 
dead—dead to God. 

Spiritual death is often described as the loss of the 
soul. And what is the loss of the soul? The serious 
meaning of it is only fully understood when we leave 
the realm of superstitious fear and religious fiction, 
and pass to consider the realities of moral being. 
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To lose the soul, is to waste the higher nature till 
little or nothing remains of it ; it is to lose out of our 
being those powers and affections which make us 
sensitive to Divine things ; it is to lose our true life 
as children of God. And what doth it profit a man, 
though he gain a world and lose his soul, gain things 
in abundance, outside himself, and yet lose himself ? 
It is possible, we know, to lose the soul here and now, 
to lose it through neglect, through unfaithfulness, 
through non-doing and positive wrong-doing. Alas, 
we do not need to go out of this world to find souls 
which are lost. Here and everywhere, men may be 
found who are lost to truth, lost to goodness, lost to 
God. They are, as far as their fellows can judge, 
utterly insensible to spiritual things, and they may 
as well die to-night as at any time, for there will be 
little that is high or holy in their lives, till the great 
awakening which comes through death—awful but 
gracious—startles them into consciousness. There 
are prodigals—prodigals in the world of sense, 
prodigals in the world of mind—whom the light of 
the unseen world, and of the white Throne of Judg- 
ment, will bring to themselves and to God. 

It is sometimes asked, why should a call to 
“ Awake” and “ Arise,’’ be addressed to people who 
are morally incapable of obeying it ? We must not, 
of course, stereotype figures and metaphors into 
dogmas, or allow ourselves to be much influenced by 
metaphysical questions which are not felt to be 
difficulties in real life. The call to effort pre- 
supposes power. No moral decay is ever quite so 
complete that there is not any lifeleft. Itis true that 
of and by ourselves—isolated, that is, from God, we 
are not capable of movement and action ; but no one 
is so separated from the Divine Source of strength 
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that he is incapable of obeying the Divine command. 
He with whom we have to do, dwells not only without 
but within us—within us as a quickening and 
energising spirit. Our weakness is not impotence. 
We cannot sink into a state so low that we cannot do 
something towards rescue and recovery. The will 
must act. We must rouse ourselves to respond to 
the Divine influences which play upon us from with- 
out. The help of God is ever near, but we must 
co-operate with it. It is all wrong, these complaints 
and confessions of ‘‘ no health in us,” of utter inability 
to do things. The great difference between an 
earnest and an indifferent life is strictly under own 
own control. Away with all subterfuges! Nothing 
can excuse us for inaction here. Wecan, and must, 
break the bands of sleep and death, and thus save 
ourselves from the doom which threatens to over- 


power us. 
“Awake, thou that sleepest! Arise from the 
dead!” We all need to hear these words—words 


which make war upon our apathy and indifference. 

It was to Christian people that they were originally 
addressed, and Christian people to-day need to hear 
them—need to be awakened out of their dull, drowsy 
conventional life. The wise as well as the unwise 
virgins slumbered and slept. It is difficult for us to 
keep fully awake and alive. All good things only too 
quickly lose their attractiveness and fall into form- 
ality and routine. The freshness of consecration 
soon fades away. So awakenings are always needed. 
There is a tendency in the best people to become 
unfaithful to what they clearly see, and ardently love, 
in the great revealing moments of life. They settle 
down into dulness and stationariness, and lower their 
aspirations to mediocre attainments. They do not 
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grow in spiritual life and power. The infirmities 
and faults which troubled them years ago, trouble 
them as much as ever to-day. They do not realise 
what they say they believe. They are half-hearted 
or cold-hearted in good work. Their staying power 
is soon exhausted. There is no great fund of con- 
tinuance in them. They are good, but not good for 
much. Their passionate goodness is in constant 
danger of degenerating into the goodness which is 
the blight of the pious elements in every community. 
They are not much in earnest. They like to close 
their eyes to what disturbs their comfort and the 
sweetness of their dreams. They feebly crave for rest, 
and fancy there is peace where there is no peace. 
Let me exhort all such to make these Advent days 
the time of a new beginning. We need to take 
constant, infinite pains with ourselves, so that we 
may not fall into a condition of spiritual uncon- 
sciousness and languid selfishness, so that we may 
always be alive to life’s meaning, to the light of 
Christ and to the will of God. 

And how much do the multitude of people whose 
Christian profession is only a form, who mock the 
Christ with their praises while they withhold their 
obedience, need to hear this solemn Advent appeal ! 
There are only too many attempts made to soothe 
such souls—attempts which make much of our 
evangelical teaching and effort a kind of “ Christ- 
ianity made easy.”’ What can this selfish, comfort- 
loving religion do for those who hold it, and what can 
it do for the world ? Doubt and error may be bad 
enough, but they are not any worse than the stupid, 
_. selfish piety which hopes to have here and hereafter 

all the Christian blessings without being really 
Christians. Let me say to all:such souls, “ Shake 
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off these false notions and impressions. Come into 
the light of Christ, that you may see things as they 
truly are. Do not leave it to death and judgment 
to reveal your unreality. Begin to be real now, to 
repent with a godly repentance, and to live in the 
reality of what you know and believe to be true.” 
And how the young need to hear the message of 
Advent, to hear it in the midst of their schemes and 
plans—innocent enough, no doubt, in themselves, 
but often such as tend to make and keep them 
insensible to the most real and solemn aspects of life ; 
to hear it and to heed it, that they may not consign 
the most criticial period of existence to the giddiness 
of the passions and frivolities of the world! Nota 
few young people do we see, on every side, who appear 
to be going through the world mistaking shadows 
for realities. Their thoughts of life are the thoughts 
of unawakened persons—of persons who have not 
yet awakened to the fact that life has any high 
meaning at all. And it is because so many people 
begin to live carelessly that they go on carelessly, 
go on through their mortal days and years, without 
awakening—asleep to all the higher claims of duty 
and God. Oh, that I could touch those who are 
sleeping with the happiness of youth on their faces 
and say, ‘‘ Awake, arise, and Christ shall give you 
light—light that shall make your life a thing of 
beauty andjoy.”’ For itis aserious error, to conclude 
that religion is only an affair for death and the other 
world. It is needed here and now to awaken and 
quicken, to train and strengthen our higher nature— 
that spirit which rises up towards its Source, that life 
that is beyond all chances and changes ; for without 
this spiritual culture, the character, however strong, 
will lack completeness, and life will be robbed of its 
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greatest inspiration, and of its crowning grace and 
dignity. 

And we, who are in the midst of our days, how we 
need to hear the call ‘‘ Awake, thou that sleepest !”’ 
We are all such creatures of routine,and we seldom 
ask whether the routine is best. What we did yester- 
day we continue for that very reason to do to-day. 
Our spiritual faculties are dulled and deadened by 
incessant devotion to worldly aims. Our eyes grow 
dim, but not with age. When we are stirred and 
startled in the great hours of life, we sometimes see 
that we have been living blindly—blind to all that 
is highest in ourselves, blind to all the noblest 
possibilities of life, making compromises with evil, 
calling evil good, and darkness light, allowing the 
pressure of occupation and of ever-increasing social 
engagements to suffocate our moral being. 

Oh, how easily the fatal slumber steals over us, 
how easily we slip into the second death! Let us 
be in earnest over the best things as we are over the 
second best and the third best, as we often are over 
things which are not good at all. I love not the 
messages of gloom and terror, but we need to be awake 
and more and more awake. We must not grow 
self-contented—mistaking laxity for liberality, 
indifference for tolerance, satisfied with a name to 
live while we are dead. Fear, fear the sleeping mind ; 
fear, fear the slumbering conscience ; fear, fear the 
dying soul! We need again and again to anticipate 
the time when pleasures, for which we sacrifice so 
much, and the gains of ambition will look as mean as 
do the paint and tinsel of the theatre in the light of 
morning, as petty as the toys of achildin the chamber 
of death, and when the things of God and the soul 
will be felt to be the real things. We must ever and 
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everywhere be awake and alive, tending the sacred 
lamps, feeding the'sacred fires, nourishing and cher- 
ishing the spirit of faith and hope, of obedience and 
charity, till for us these critical hours of watching 
and waiting are over, and in our life there is no more 
night. 

God of our life, quicken what is dead within us, 
and awaken that which is asleep, that henceforth we 
may serve Thee, not in the oldness of the letter, but 
in newness of spirit and life, as becometh disciples of 
Jesus Christ. Amen. 
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The author of this sermon writes :—‘‘ When I re-read this 
sermon it did not seem worthy of publication, but it so 
happened that it had two results—one man was definitely 
brought to decision and several others were hastened towards 
a definite confession of Christ. The sermon was the third 
in a series on ‘The Making of Character’—the four subjects 
being ‘ Roots, Reversals, Habits, Issues.’ It was unwritten, 
and the notes are imperfect, but I have reproduced it as far 
as possible. At its close I conducted a meeting for young 
men in particular preparation for Church membership. A 
new face appeared. In conversation with the newcomer, 
I asked, ‘ Have you ever made the great beginning?’ He 
answered ‘No, but I have often wanted to.’ We sought 
the enlightenment of the Spirit at once, and that was the 
decisive hour. My friend entered the membership of the 
Church and is living a consistent Christian life. I was 
impressed by the following facts : 

““(1) The enquirer was a man, well-born and cultivated, 
facing life’s responsibilities seriously, but naturally retiring. 

“(2) There was nothing in the sermon distinctly evan- 
gelistic. Possibly this hearer would have armed himself 
against a directly evangelistic appeal, or would have felt 
it out of relation to his actual life. ; 

“ (3) Probably the informal young men’s meeting gave 
the best opportunity for such a character to come to decision. 
An enquiry meeting he would have avoided. 

“(4) The sermon was cumulatively impressive. It 
was not the imperfect and scattered appeal at its close that 
did the work. 

“A considerable number of men joined the fellowship of 
the Church at the close of the series of sermons, and the 
accompanying preparation class,” 
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“The waters wear away the stones,”—Job xiv. 19. 


Your life, and mine, my friends, depend for their 
driving power upon our instincts, our habits and our 
choices. Instincts and choices are the raw material of 
habit, and in areal sense habits are the material from 
which character is distilled or compiled. Character, as 
John Stuart Mill said, is a perfectly fashioned will, 
that is, a will which by effort has become habituated 
to the noblest choices, so that almost unthinkingly, 
or quite unthinkingly, it turns towards righteousness, 
goodness and loving-kindness. 

Now I suppose even the most intelligent among us 
here scarcely realise how much habit makes up our 
life. Inthe late Professor William James’ little book, 
“Talks to Teachers on Psychology”’—which is worth 
many volumes much more pretentious—he says that 
probably ninety-nine hundredths, or possibly nine 
hundred and ninety-nine thousandths, of our life 
is made up of habits. At one time you and I had to 
erect ourselves to stand upright ; we were thinking 
every moment of balancing ourselves ; that was the 
tremendous effort of our childhood. Now we stand 
upright as a matter of course. Again, every step we 
took was an effort of will; that was the exhausting 
toil of early childhood. Now we walk without 
thinking about it. 

We can sometimes see these physical habits in the 
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process of formation. We lift the hat unconsciously 
to alady ; we lift it to the king with an effort of will. 
We remove the hat unconsciously on entering a 
church ; when a funeral passes we are learning to 
raise the hat—the act has not yet become customary. 
Habit becomes so truly “ second nature,” or, as the 
Duke of Wellington said, ‘‘ ten times nature,” that 
often we are suddenly compelled to do that which 
our wills forbid. The instance that a well-known 
physiologist gave is worth mentioning. A soldier 
who had retired from the army was serving as a 
butler. On one occasion on old colonel who knew 
him happened to be dining at his master’s house. 
Just as the butler was entering the room with a dish 
in his hands the colonel suddenly gave the command 
“ Attention.” Immediately the soldier’s hands fell 
to his sides ; he stood erect at attention and the dish 
lay on the floor! The habit of instant obedience to 
a military command had taken such possession of 
him, that when he heard the word of command he 
obeyed automatically. 

In the same way, we are largely the creatures of 
mental habit. At one time it was only by painful 
effort that we were able to put letter to letter to form 
even a word of three letters, but now the putting of 
letters together has become “ second nature,” and we 
are able with a minimum of exertion to form words. 
At one time we had to make an effort at attention. 
Unless the words spoken were simple and attractive 
our minds immediately wandered; now we have 
formed in some degree the habit of attention and we 
can listen with little exertion. 

Precisely in the same way we are largely the 
creatures of spiritual habits, good or bad. There 
are some, perhaps many, here who, as soon as they 
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close their eyes to give themselves to prayer, have the 
habitual consciousness of being heard. There are 
others who have so trained themselves in spiritual 
ineptitude that it needs a miracle to make them hear 
the voices of the unseen. Once I was present at the 
opening of a new Presbyterian church. The friends 
who had arranged the proceedings had been foolish 
enough to have their programmes printed without 
cost by a firm of perfumers. As a recompense, the 
perfumers were allowed to insert a line saying that 
the programmes had been printed and perfumed, 
forsooth, by them! A great preacher was preaching 
a most moving sermon, a sermon that opened the 
heavens and the depths. Inthe course of a conclud- 
ing appeal, that was shattering and alluring beyond 
description, I saw a lady sitting in the front row 
suddenly discern the line on the programme and, 
with a smile, draw her husband’s attention to it. 
This in the midst of the appeal! She was stone deaf 
to the spiritual sounds, and she had trained herself 
to be so. How extraordinary, since habit makes up 
such a large part of our life, that we are still— 
especially, may I say, some of the younger amongst us 
—so indifferent to the habits we form ! 

I wish in the first place to point out-some of the 
reasons why we are so careless about habits, in parti- 
cular, inward habits; and then to present some of 
the conditions under which good habits may be 
formed. 


mi 


(r1) We are careless about habit because we really 
do not believe that act after act forms habit. We 
know the proverb, that “‘ Habits are first cobwebs, 
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and then they become cables.’’ We hear it said, 
‘* Sow a thought and reap an act ; sow an act and reap 
a habit; sow a habit and reap a character; sow a 
character and reap a destiny,” but we do not accept 
these statements as true. The latter is a little ex- 
aggerated no doubt, for it needs more than a few acts 
to make a habit, and it needs many habits to make 
a character, but there is the seed of truth init. Yet 
we disbelieve it habitually. We do not believe that 
every choice, virtuous or vicious, makes a dint or ascar 
on the will. We do not believe that little happenings 
can form the habits which are to be our fetter or our 
staff in the future. Listen to what Professor James 
says: ‘‘ Could the young but realise how soon they will 
become mere walking bundles of habits, they would 
give more heed to their conduct while in the plastic 
state. We are spinning our own fates, good or evil, 
and never to be undone. Every smallest stroke of 
virtue or vice leaves its never-so-little scar. The 
drunken Rip Van Winkle in Jefferson’s play 
excuses himself for every fresh dereliction by saying, 
“I won’t count thistime!’ Well, he may not count 
it, and a kind Heaven may not count it; but it is 
being counted none the less. Down among his 
nerve cells and fibres the molecules are counting it, 
registering and storing it up to be used against him 
when the next temptation comes. Nothing we ever 
do is in strict scientific literalness wiped out.”’ 

(2) In the second place, the reason why we often 
turn away from the solemnity of this thought is, that 
habits are frequently not disclosed for years. It is 
a little like the building of a bridge across a chasm. 
The bridge is being built, and yet you have to wade 
through the water. The workmen have been busy 
for months, still you cannot use the bridge. One day 
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the last plank is laid, and you can walk across immed- 
iately. It seems but the work of an hour, but it 
would have been impossible without the toil of many 
days. Precisely so in the moral sphere. For years 
you are preparing. One day the initial work is done. 
For good or evil the habit is formed, and its results 
become apparent. Two youths enter a city office. 
One is not thinking much about his work, but rather 
about his pleasure ; he endeavours to make a good 
appearance, rather than to do the best work; he 
knows that when he writes a letter somebody is 
going to supervise him, so he is never anxious; he 
never accepts responsibility if it can be avoided. 
For two or three years everything seems to go well 
with him, but one day he alone is responsible; one 
day comes with the opportunity of making or marring 
his future prospects. He would make it, if he could ; 
he would, if he could, bear the responsibility, but 
he has formed the habit of reliance on others; he 
cannot meet the crisis; he blunders badly. His 
future is practically closed as far as promotion is 
concerned. 

The other youth enters the office and sets himself 
to understand the business ; he tries to do everything 
conscientiously, as if he were the final authority. 
He seeks to be a little ahead of what is needed, 
develops tenacity of purpose. For years it seems 
to make no difference. There is no opportunity of 
showing his growing power. One day, however, 
the chance comes; he alone is responsible; in his 
hands are the tangled threads; he rises to the 
occasion, and his future is made. 

In the end, habit does declare itself, good or bad. 
But we cheat ourselves by saying results are long 
delayed, therefore they will never appear. 
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(3) In the third place, we so easily content our- 
selves with good external habits, and neglect to form 
inward habits of mind and consciousness. There are 
some men who are very particular and tidy in their 
appearance. They are punctual as far as their 
bodies are concerned at the office, or in the lecture 
room, but they are not particular about a well- 
ordered mind. They do not bring their inner selves 
punctually to the office or lecture room or study. 
They have developed the habit of slipping past 
difficulties, of avoiding serious strain, of escaping 
from the demands that their business makes upon 
them, whilst all the time they appear to be busy, and 
even burdened. They arenot vicious, not debauchees, 
not thieves, not dishonest, but they are unreliable, 
unreliable before God and beforeman. They have no 
tenacity, no power of endurance, you cannot depend 
upon them, and all the time it seems as if you could. 
The dependableness is a pure appearance. 

What is the vice of many of the youth of our cities 
to-day ? I venture to say it is lack of thoroughness, 
lack of tenacity, lack of the power of persistence, 
lack of determination to overcome difficulties. 
There is so much that is admirable, charming, 
winning about them, yet for lack of that one quality 
theirs is a manhood that isoften futile. They do not 
know it, or admit it, for externally they appear to 
possess what they lack. 

(4) In the fourth place, in the case of a great 
religious change, we are apt to think that the 
formation of habits ts not necessary. You know 
that I believe in the miraculous in the spiritual life, 
in the new birth, in the new stream that flows in the 
life, but it is a re-birth into beginnings, not into 
attainments. It is a stream for which channels have 
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to be dug or built. The water from the new well- 
head bursts forth and at the beginning the fulness of 
its flow refreshes and ennobles the life. But unless 
you are watchful to keep the well-head clean, and 
to make a channel for the water, your life will 
be imperfectly fertilised and largely barren. The 
seed of the Spirit in the re-birth must be shielded at 
first from the noisome influences which would destroy 
it, and it can only be shielded by habit, spiritual 
habit. Therefore I say to every man and woman 
who by the grace of God has known re-birth, Enter 
Church-life, give yourself to some of its activities 
though you have but little leisure for them, so that 
the habits may be formed of spiritual confession, of 
spiritual sensitiveness, of moral courage and true 
comradeship. Only thus can you stand well-braced 
to endure the winds that so easily injure the tender 
plant of the spiritual life, stunting, dwarfing, perhaps 
destroying it. 


II 


Now as to the conditions under which good habits 
may be formed, consider these suggestions :— 

(rt) Seek to launch yourself on any habit with all 
the possible force and impetus that are in you. 
Take advantage from the first of everything that can 
quicken your impulse in the new direction. It is 
not the preacher who says this, but Professor Bain, 
a man who certainly had no formulated faith in 
religion. To form a new habit, he says, ‘‘ Launch 
yourselves with as strong and decided initiative as 
possible.” Be not afraid then to think of that 
mother who prays for you. Do not be afraid to 
think of that teacher or minister who pled for you and 
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with you, perhaps not always in the wisest way, yet 
movingly. Do not be afraid to feel that access of 
emotion which catches you by the throat. En- 
courage such thoughts and such emotions that you 
may be launched towards a new habit with the utmost 
force. 

(2) As soon as the resolution is formed, setze every 
opportunity to act wpon it, and use every emotional 
movement which will help you in the direction of 
doing the actual deed. 

After you have listened to me it is very easy, as 
soon as you go outside this church, to begin to chatter 
and dismiss the matter from your minds. If you 
work hard you may get rid of it by to-morrow, or 
if you are not very persistent by next Saturday, 
possibly. But if you mean to form habits you will 
leap now to the beginning. As you leave this church 
you will somehow pledge yourself to begin. You 
will say to a friend, “‘I am going to begin.”” You 
will write a letter that will say “ I am going to begin.” 
You will burn your boats, and make the plunge of 
faith somehow. 

Every Sunday evening there are men and women 
who leave God’s house with the gracious movings of 
His Spirit in their souls, but they delay and postpone, 
and nothing happens. There is a whole reservoir 
of spiritual and moral sentiments within them, 
but nothing happens. ‘‘I remember once,” says 
Professor James, “reading in an Austrian paper 
the advertisement of a certain Rudolph Somebody, 
who promised fifty gulden reward to anyone who 
after that date saw him at the tavern of Ambrosius 
So-and-So.”’ “ This I do,” the advertisement read, 
“for the sake of my wife.” Rudolph was putting 
the knot on the rope. He was determined to change 
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the habit, and I doubt not he conquered. For lack 
of such resolution men are dropping down the ladder 
rung by rung to the abyss. 

(3) Habit overcomes habit. That is true of the 
mental and spiritual life. You are perhaps careless 
mentally ; the habit can be conquered. I remember 
a civil engineer telling me that in the early days of 
his career he had developed the habit of mental in- 
accuracy, and was driven to go over his calculations 
three or four times. He never could be sure that 
his calculations were correct or that he was reliable. 
He felt that his life would be a misery to him unless 
he changed the habit. He told me that he made 
a resolution—and he began at once—never to revise 
a calculation, but to force his mind to work accurately, 
forbidding himself ever to repeat the working of a 
problem. That was years ago and never once had 
his work been inaccurate. At first it was laborious 
and painful in the extreme ; he had to move so slowly 
step by step; but he persisted. The new habit 
conquered the old one. This is also fully true in the 
spiritual sphere. Thomas 4 Kempis is justified, in 
saying, “‘Contend manfully; one habit overcometh 
another.” 

(4) And last of all, the great good cheer for all 
Christ’s people is that the power which saves is the 
power that ennobles. The strength that delivers 
from the burden of guilt is the strength that succours 
in the struggle for holiness. That is what enables 
a man resolutely to pursue the upward path. He 
possesses the knowledge that Christ loves him. 
“The Son of God loved me and gave Himself for me;”’ 
shall I shame Him? Shall I stain the white robe 
He gave me? Shall I dishonour Him and drag His 
reputation in the dust? ‘‘No,” he cries, “I claim 
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Thee; Thou canst aid me to form the habit of 
righteousness.” There can be victory; let the 
victory be now. Remember there is no failure 
save in ceasing to try. The hand that really holds 
the pierced hand of Christ must one day hold the 
conqueror’s palm. That is destiny. 

And soI say, ‘‘ The waters wear away the stones,”’ 
and good and evil choices, insignificant as the drops 
which make the stream, mark the character, and 
habits are formed for good or evil. Listen ; whether 
or not you believe in heaven or hell, you are making 
a heaven or hell for yourself in your habits. Let 
Christ have His way. Let Him have your will. 
Down with your pride, the pride that keeps you from 
opening your lips, that keeps you miserable for 
months, that forbids you to surrender. Down with 
that pride, for it has made you a futile thing. My 
fellow-worshippers, give up your pride and let Christ 
begin to shape you, that you may be what He means 
you to be—a shining sword welded by the endeavours 
of the years, a son of God like unto the Son of God, 
the express image of the divine beauty, 
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The author writes :—“‘ So far as I can recall I have only 
got notes of one sermon that I know led anybody to Christ. 
There have been a few here and there who have been ‘ led,’ 
but I have forgotten the sermon that led them, and some 
when I talked about the sermon could not tell me which it 
was. Now this sermon about which I have some certainty 
was a sermon on the training of conscience! A young 
collier in D. found it got at his need and he was led 
to Christ. He is living now in E—————_._ It was a queer 
story. It came to me afresh, because not long ago in the 
W-. station, as I was sitting down in a dining saloon, 
aman came rapping at the window, and when I turned 
my face he turned to a woman at his side and said, ‘ It is! 
It’s him!’ Then in that very station he shouted ‘Glory!’ 
I knew him by ‘his cockle hat and staff and by his sandal 
shoon.’ ”’ 
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The Training of Conscience 


“Now the end of the commandment is . . . . agood 
conscience.”—1 Tim. i. 5. 


MosT persons who come to any maturity or worth, 
to any beauty or utility, have to be disciplined. It 
is true among artists, workmen, and dreamers in 
philosophy or science. It is not only true of the 
whole personality, but true also of the several parts 
of personality. If a man is to have skilled intelli- 
gence, skilled fingers, a strong and resolute will, he 
must train, must break his will to law and under- 
standing. A man may have a sort of conscience 
without any training; but if he is to have what 
Paul calls a ‘“‘ good conscience,’ or a conscience 
that is good, in the sense that an art is good, or any 
skill mature and competent, he must train his con- 
science. Yet how little definite consideration we 
give to this matter. We train our memory, and 
sometimes spend money. to train our memory; we 
train our will, discipline and give it strength to keep 
rule and maintain rule: we take most pains of all, 
perhaps, with the training of our hands: and yet 
the conscience is the one part of us that in a special 
sense works for eternity. More depends on what 
the conscience does and says than upon the action 
and conduct of any other function of our being, 
and yet we seldom set to work to make the con- 
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science competent for its high office, its responsibility 
and its ideal. 

This omission is not peculiar to one sect, nation 
or race: it is something like a universal sin. We 
see the consequences in all lands, and among all ranks 
of men and women. The strange and fatal omission 
results in crimes in the name of virtue, sins in the 
name of holiness, and blasphemies in the name of 
religion. History is mostly the record, in its darker 
pages, of the consequences of this omission; and 
long, long ago, the churches would have been much 
nearer the end for which they were built and organ- 
ised if there had been as many to talk about the 
training of conscience as there have been to talk 
about the training of the ministry. We get our 
conscience entangled among all manner of foolish 
and indifferent things, because it does not know 
its way about. It is in ‘‘ wandering mazes lost,” 
because it has not even the knowledge of alittle child. 
You can never tell where a man’s conscience will 
turn up when it is an aimless wanderer in all 
fields of thought and conduct, when it is allowed to 
take hold where it will, and in its freakish nature to 
bid or forbid as it may chance. 

If you look at the lives of holy men you will see 
unholiness, sometimes you will see a strange mean- 
ness, actual dishonesties, evil speakings, railings, 
envies, and a thousand contradictions of God’s 
blessed will, only because the conscience has not 
been exercised to discern good and evil. Sometimes 
good men fall out and chide and fight, because they 
have not the same kind of conscience, or because 
the conscience of one says ‘‘ this”? and the con- 
science of the other says “that.’’ They differ, and 
both of them are sure the other one is wickedly 
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wrong. Yet there is but ome right, and the thing 
is either just or unjust. They are blind: but the 
fact is simple, if they could only find it. It is im- 
possible to say anything adequate touching the 
misery, failure, contradiction and calamity coming 
to the race, and to individuals, because no trouble 
has been taken to understand our duty in relation 
to the conscience. 

For truth to tell, we come into the world with only 
the possibility of a conscience, as we come into the 
world with the possibility of being a reader, or a 
preacher, a good worker, or a leader of those who 
work. We are, at the beginning, nothing more 
than a bundle of possibilities in all directions, and 
the conscience is in that bundle, just one more 
“may be”! So it needs to be drawn out, to 
be developed, enlightened, instructed, given eyes 
to see, senses to discern and mark out differences 
delicate and manifold. It needs to be made sensitive, 
keen, resolute and clear-voiced : it needs to be taught 
its way about, how to rule, and what sort of rule it 
must attempt: it needs to know its own King and 
Ruler, and to bow down when it ought to bow down, 
and to rise up when it ought to rise up. It needs to 
be taught how to resist bribes and cajoleries, to refuse | 
to listen to whines and lies, to shady half-truths | 
and false reasonings. It needs to be made ruthless, : 
touching the things within its own range of life and 
power, and very delicate and shy, touching matters 
in the range and power of another man’s conscience. 
Indeed it is difficult to say what conscience should 
be taught, there is so much that it needs to be 
taught. It needs to be taught in one way or 
another the most of all it will ever come to know 
or to do. 
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We see then that great miseries have come from 
the incompetence of conscience: we see that the 
incompetence in many ways is radical, and touches 
every part of the action and outlook of conscience. 
It ought, therefore, to give us much concern, and 
we ought to set to work at once to put right what 
is wrong with our conscience. If we are wrong 
there, we can hardly be right anywhere. If we are 
wrong there, we are likely, unless we mend matters, 
to be wrong for ever. To do evil and call it good is 
one of the last sins men find pardon for, and one of 
the last sins of which they repent. 

What, then, are the best ways of training con- 
science ? One of the ways is to inform and expand 
the mind the best way you can. Botany may 
train the conscience, and so may astronomy ; and, 
sometimes, politics, though not so often. But it . 
is best to get the mind enlightened on all the rela- 
tions of things, on the facts of experience, on re- 
ligious truth, and all truth. Anything will train the 
conscience that accustoms you to large views, that 
makes the intelligence strong and accurate. For, 
mark you, the conscience is only another name for the 
mind exercised upon moral problems. If, therefore, 
your mind is dull or sluggish, unaccustomed to 
quick and clear movements, you will not be ready 
to perceive moral distinctions, you will not easily 
distinguish the presence of evil, or know your course. 
If your mind is not able to take a wide view of things, 
if you allow it to form habits of narrow vision, of 
partial and distorted perception, and continually 
leave out important details, then, it will act accord- 
ing to its usual habits. And in the same manner, 
when you deal with morals, your moral vision will 
be imperfect, your decision lame and impotent, 
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your character one-sided, a strange blending of 
good and evil. A slow mind means a slow con- 
science: a narrow and half-blind mind means a 
narrow and half-blind conscience. And all this 
explains why people who are well educated, all other 
things being equal, are better able to distinguish 
between good and evil, and have stronger characters 
and purer hearts. 

Above all, it is necessary that the mind should be 
what I will call practical. I mean it should be able 
to apply moral truths to particular cases. Some 
very pious minds dwell for ever among the stars and 
the infinities, and in a vague and dubious way have 
a comfort of knowledge that beguiles into indifference. 
It is easy to think ourselves falling away when we 
come down to earth and to common things, and to 
imagine we are destroying our vision when we focus it 
on circumstances. But it is a great calamity when 
we see the bliss and joy of heavenly things, and do 
not consider how they can be expressed in conduct 
and love and hope. If you have a mind that is all 
wings and eyes, and no hands and feet, it is a crippled 
mind, has no means of progress or service; and 
progress and service are the ways of life. If one has 
a mind of that kind, it means that a man will give 
a most moving admiration to great and general 
truths and give nothing else: he will sing of virtue 
and be vicious. 

Or, to put it into particular instances—as a prin- 
ciple of conduct, we all believe that ‘ Thieving is 
wrong.” But where we fail is where we come to the 
instance and have to ask ourselves the question— 
“Ts this thieving?” A good many thieves would 
grant the principle, but escape by way of the par- 
ticular instance. They would say—“ But this is not 
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thieving”?! We admit ‘ All lying is wrong ’’; and 
yet when we come to an instance and have to ask 
“Is this lying ?’’ we may begin to find excuses, to 
expound and illustrate and urge analogies, until we 
have proved to our own satisfaction that this is not 
lying. So men accept principles, in their minds, 
and refuse them in their lives, because their mind 
has no candour, no courage or disinterestedness. 

So, one may say that allstrengthening of the mind 
is training of the conscience; all education of the 
mind, carried out on wise lines, is education of the 
conscience. To be content to be ignorant is to be 
content, very often, to be bad, or at any rate to be 
content with a low moral tone; and on the other 
hand, all culture is moral culture, if it be carried to 
its last issues. 

Then, again, if the conscience is to be trained it 
must be obeyed. I suppose most people know a 
great deal better than they act, and often hear the 
voice of conscience when they do not obey. One 
of the gravest consequences of such a course of 
conduct is that refusing to do the good lessens our 
knowledge of the good: refusing to hearken dulls 
the ears, and refusing to obey when truth is clear to 
the mind blinds to the truth. When the voice 
passes by unheeded we soon fail to recognise the 
voice ; it is lost among the sounds of earth, of which 
there aresovery many. Ionce reada very wonderful 
sermon on ‘Obedience, the Organ of Spiritual 
Knowledge,’’? and it made a great difference to me, 
since I had the good fortune to read it when I was 
young. Coleridge has said a very beautiful and a very 
terrible thing—and it is strange how many beautiful 
things are terrible “Noone has a true idea of the 

* F. W. Robertson’s Sermons. Second Series, Pp. 94. . 
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right until he does it ; no one has a genuine reverence 
for the right until he does it often and with cost to 
himself ; no one has a peace ineffable in the right 
till he does it always and with alacrity.” (rbrrdyy 

If you accustom yourselves to the voice of an out- 
raged conscience, that voice will soon be so strangely 
familiar, and you will not hear it; and thinking 
nothing of it, it will soon be nothing to you. Disobey, 
and your moral sense becomes obtuse, your moral 
feeling blunt, you drug, defile and debauch that 
which is likest God within your soul: then the light 
that is in you has become darkness—and “ how great 
is that darkness !”’ 

But, above all, I would say, be much in the 
presence of God. Our conscience needs enlightening, 
and He is light: in Him is no darkness at all. 
There are*certain prepared surfaces able to retain 
something of the light of the sun, somehow to hold 
certain portions of its brightness and, when darkness 
comes, shed out what has been retained, themselves 
becoming minor suns, or at any rate, stars in a gross 
night. So the human soul has something within 
itself mystic, wonderful, and if the human soul 
rests for a season in the full light of God, and takes in 
of His brightness, the soul becomes charged with light, 
so to say, and holds for itself the means or the 
instinct of a clearer vision when the common lights 
have failed or are denied. 

The man who has seen God, has seen most things : 
the man who has felt God in his heart of hearts 
can never be quite the same.afterwards ; he has felt 
“the powers of the world to come,” and “‘ tasted 
of the heavenly gift.’”’ -He has a standard now ; 
his values have something to go by. In the secret of 
some pavilion, far from the strife of tongues, he has 
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seen God; and, .henceforth, the secret of that 
pavilion broods over him, as a Presence not to be 
put by. Heno longer gropes aimlessly in miry ways. 
“ Unto the upright ”’ there arises light in the darkness. 
In this same place, too, under the shadow of His 
wings, the wounded conscience recovers from its 
hurt; affrighted at first and dismayed, it trusts, 
because it can no other; and then finds a balm for 
its wounds, a forgiveness foritssins. Through shame 
and fear coming close, it learns to nestle, and 
nestling, finds home; and being at home with God 
it cannot endure to be away from Him by sin and 
wicked works. 

These, then, are the things I commend to you 
to-night, and be you sure of this, that, without the 
constant touch of God, no conscience can be good. 
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The writer of the following sermon says he has found 
it a salutary exercise to review his pulpit work with a view 
to selecting a sermon that to his own knowledge has led 
someone to Christ. He has discovered that his most effective 
sermons from this point of view are not such as he would 
have selected for publication. They are rather those in 
which he has striven to present simply the deep, evangelical 
truths of sin and redemption. 

“This particular sermon was preached, in substantially 
the same form as here printed, in a Cornish village. By 
the power of God’s Holy Spirit it won its way into the 
conscience of several men and women, who at the close of 
the service gave themselves to Jesus Christ.” 
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“QO wretched man that Iam: who shall deliver me from 
the body of this death? I thank God through Jesus Christ 
our Lord.”—Romans vii. 24-25. 


“OQ WRETCHED man that Iam! who shall deliver 
me?’’ If Paul had finished on that note of despair 
there would be no tragedy in all literature com- 
parable with the tragedy of this chapter. His cry 
of agony would have voiced the most awful defeat 
in human history, the final defeat of good in the 
intense conflict between good and evil in the soul of 
man. For this conflict in thesoul is the one conflict 
that really matters. Other battles fought on other 
fields are more or less trivial in comparison with this 
most strenuous warfare of the heart. The defeat of 
the good there is the very essence of all tragedy. 
““ Macbeth,” ‘ Othello,” “‘ King Lear’’ are tragic 
only in so far as they portray this; and had Paul 
finished upon the despairing appeal for a deliverer 
his cry would have touched the lowest depths of 
tragedy. But Paul did not close upon the note of 
despair; he answered his own question. ‘‘ Who 
shall deliver me? ’’—“ I thank God through Jesus 
Christ our Lord.’”’ We have here the wild cry of one 
who is engaged in a life and death struggle with a 
monster of the darkness; but we have also the 
thanksgiving for victory. The dawn broke; the 
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shadows fled away ; the Deliverer came; and Paul 
became more than conqueror through Him that loved 
him. 

1. Let us first attempt to make clear to ourselves 
what it is with which Paul is struggling when he 
utters his frantic cry for help. What is “ the body of 
this death’ from which he seeks for deliverance ? 
“ The body ”’ is, of course, his own body, by which 
he means the whole mass of sensual impulses and 
desires which have their seat in the body, and find 
their expression through the body. His struggle is 
with that part of his nature. But let us try to make 
more explicit to our minds why he speaks of it as 
“the body of this death.’’ Why the association of 
death with this mass of impulses against which he 
is struggling so intensely ? There are, I think, two 
elements in his consciousness that prompt him to 
use that expression, two burdens upon his conscience 
that impel him to speak as though his body were a 
power dragging him down to death. 

(a) There is first of all a very vivid sense of guilt 
and condemnation because of past sin into which his 
body has betrayed him. That past sin was to Paul, 
as it is to every man whose conscience is thoroughly 
awakened, a problem that must be dealt with before 
he could find peace. Sin and death were, in his con- 
ception, inseparable, and as the body had involved 
him in sin, it had also involved himin death. In that 
sense it was ‘“‘ the body of this death.” We may 
gather from the glad cry of relief immediately follow- 
ing this chapter, how great a burden upon his 
conscience this past sin had been. ‘“‘ There is 
therefore now no condemnation to them who are in 
Christ Jesus.” The deliverance he had found was 
deliverance from guilt. 
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Now it has sometimes been suggested that this 
problem of which Paul was so acutely conscious, the 
problem of his guilt, could exist only for a mind 
thoroughly steeped in Jewish legalism; that this 
burden was upon Paul simply because of the legal 
conception of God’s relation to His creatures which 
Paul had imbibed in the Pharisaic schools. It may 
be granted at once that Paul’s thought was influenced 
profoundly by the great ideas of Law, of Priesthood, 
of Sacrifice, which dominated the Jewish ritual, and 
that these ideas gave a particular tone to his 
experience. But is Paul alone in crying out for 
deliverance from the burden of an oppressive guilt ? 
Is it only the man of Jewish up-bringing who feels 
that past sin will not easilyaway ? Isnot literature 
full of the echoes of such criesasthis? Andliterature 
is full of them only because life is full of them. 

“© it is monstrous! monstrous ! 

Methought the billows spoke, and told me of it ; 

The winds did sing it to me; and the thunder, 


That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, pronounced 
The name of Prosper; it did bass my trespass.” ! 


That is a variation upon this same note, “O 
wretched man that I am, who shall deliver me?” 
Here is the same great problem voiced in modern 
fiction. George Eliot’s “‘ Mr. Tryan ”’ tells of the sin 
of his own early life, and how at length the fearful 
fact of the ruin he had wrought confronted him. 
There was no limit to his self-condemnation. “ It 
was then that my past life burst upon me in all its 
hideousness. I wished I had never been born. I 
couldn’t look into the future. Lucy’s dead painted 
face would follow me there, as it did when I sat down 
to table with my friends, when I lay down in my bed, 

t The Tempest, Act iii. 3. 
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and when I rose up. There was only one thing that 
could make life tolerable to me; that was, to spend 
all the rest of it in trying to save others from the ruin 
I had brought on one.”’? 

That is a picture of a soul in the agony of guilt, 
with a passionate longing to repair the wrong 
that he has wrought. It is Paul’s problem over 
again. How can such a one become right with God 
and with the moral order of the universe? Repara- 
tion he knows is impossible, but let him spend all 
the rest of his life ‘in trying to save others from the 
ruin he has brought on one,” what then? George 
Eliot is right—it may make life “‘ tolerable,’ but it 
does not touch the fringe of the great problem of his 
guilt. What about this past of his? Can it be put 
away? 

This is really the question every awakened con- 
science asks. Every sin involves this irreparable 
element. We see this element brought to light most 
clearly in tragedies like the one in Mr. Tryan’s life ; 
but it is involved in every sin. A roused conscience 
always feels the burden of the problem. 


“A spotless child sleeps on the flowering moss— 
Tis well for him; but when a sinful man, 
Envying such slumber, may desire to put 
His guilt away, shall he return at once 
To rest by lying there? Our sires knew well 
(Spite of the grave discoveries of their sons) 

The fitting course for such: dark cells, dim lamps, 
A stone floor one may writhe on like a worm ; 
No mossy pillow blue with violets.” 


Need any of us go beyond the knowledge of our 
own hearts to prove that this problem of guilt arises 
out of the spiritual constitution of man? Dowenot 

" “ Scenes of Clerical Life,’’ ‘ Janet’s Repentance.” 
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find an echo of Paul’s feeling about his guilt within 
ourselves ? Every one who knows his own sinful 
heart must answer “ Yes.’’ There are periods of 
insight, with the least serious of us, when we become 
conscious of our sin and of our inability to deal with 
it. The acuteness with which we feel this may vary 
according to our individual experience. It may be 
a vague desire to be better than we are, or it may 
be a passionate self-loathing that finds Paul’s cry 
for deliverance its truest expression. When our 
insight is clearest we know that the first step to any 
deliverance is the removal of our burden of guilt, 
the condemnation that attaches to our past sin. 

(0) There is a further element in Paul’s conscious- 
ness that prompts him to speak of “‘ the body of this 
death.’’ Not only is there the dead weight of past 
sin upon him, but also the grip of present sinfulness. 
At the point of his experience when this cry for help 
was wrung from him he was conscious of powerful 
evil impulses overwhelming his better judgment. 
Impulses that seemed irresistible caught him in their 
grip and made it impossible for him to be what his 
truer self wanted to be. He says it was with him 
almost as though he were two men. He is in a 
wretched duality of condition that makes his life 
altogether inconsistent. “‘I delight in the law of 
God after the inward man: but I see a different 
law in my members, warring against the law of my 
mind.” There is within him a delight in good; but 
a woeful lack of power to be good. It is with him as 
with Tennyson’s “‘ Lucretius,”’ 


‘“Now it seems some unseen monster lays 
His vast and filthy hands upon my will, 
Wrenching it backward into his, and spoils 
My bliss in being.”’ 
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Added to the burden of guilt is the burden of 
powerlessness against the present impulses of sin that 
proceed from his bodily nature. He is unable to 
bridge that gulf between the knowledge of the good 
and the performance of the good. The lower part of 
him is master over the higher, and the sense of this 
goads him into his cry for help. 

Now in this respect too, we touch here, not Pauline 
experience merely, but universal human experience. 
Who can read seriously through this seventh chapter 
of Romans and avoid being gripped by its faithful 
portrayal of his own inmost experiences ? There are 
some things that Paul wrote which do not perhaps 
immediately appeal to us to-day ; but when he de- 
scribes the fierce inward conflict between good and 
evil in his own soul we must needs confess that he 
is holding up the mirror to our souls too. He | 
describes a universal conflict, a warfare re-enacted in 
every life. Sir Thomas Browne writes in his quaint 
way, “ The devil that did but buffet St. Paul, plays, 
methinks, at sharp with me. Let me be nothing, if 
within the compass of myself I do not find the battle 
of Lepanto, passion against passion, reason against 
faith, faith against the devil, and my conscience 
against all ’—and who does not feel that with him ? 

There are men and women in this congregation 
who have come here feeling themselves in the grip of 
this old conflict ; those who, when they read Paul’s 
account of the doubleness of his own personality, 
“ The good that I would I do not; but the evil that 
I would not that I practise,” feel their hearts leap with 
understanding and sympathy. There are men and 
women here with ideals they cannot reach, who see 
the good and acknowledge it, yet are too weak of will 
to attain it, and have therefore many dark hours 
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of self-abasement and self-condemnation. There are 
those who this day started with a resolve to keep a 
guard over their lips, and speak only helpful things ; 
yet now they remember how they have given way to 
anger, and have said bitter, cruel things. Some 
resolved to shut the mind against all impurity, and 
yet their mind has been invaded by foul devils of 
unchastity. There are those whose hearts have been 
overwhelmed by feelings of envy and ill-will and 
hatred, yet they began the day with a sincere resolve 
to guard against these things. Is it not true that 
here in this place there are many who, with the 
knowledge of the good and the desire for the good 
-within them, yet fell into some of these things, and 
then condemned themselves and despised themselves 
for their weakness ? Have not most of us to confess 
with Paul an incapacity to do the things we would, 
and a pitiful proneness to do the things we would not ? 
“© the regret, the struggle and the failing ! 
O the days desolate, and useless years ! 


Vows in the night, so fierce and unavailing, 
Stings of my shame, and passion of my tears.’’t 


To those who find here an echo of their own 
experience let this be said, “ Here is the record of 
one who endured a like struggle, and found a way 
to victory.” 

2. Wehave seen, then, to some extent, what it is 
with which Paul is struggling when he utters this 
cry, and we have seen that his experience touches 
ours at many points. Let us in the second place take 
some account of the significance of such a struggle. 
The fact that a man is so beset with the burden of his 
guilt and of his present sinfulness is an indication 
that he is on his way upwards. The very sense of the 

1F, W. H. Myers’ Saint Paul. 
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struggle is a sign of grace—let us mark that. All 
this heart-ache and shame and self-condemnation 
mean at least this—that the heavenly vision has 
broken upon the soul. There is a much lower stage 
of the moral life, on which there is no sense of conflict, 
and nosense of defeat. If God has brought any of us 
to this point, that we feel the glaring inconsistency 
between what we wish to be and what we are, let us 
recognise it as a mark of grace. We might have been 
still easy and content, with no regrets and no tears ; 
and this because we were spiritually at a much lower 
level. There is a suggestive sentence in one of the 
Gospels about what happened when a devil-possessed 
boy was brought to Jesus. ‘“‘ And when hesaw Jesus, 
straightway the devil tare him.”’ The sight of Jesus 
seemed to make things worse; it intensified the 
struggle. That is what often happens; when we see 
Jesus we realise for the first time what power evil has 
in our lives ; we come to know our own uncleanness ; 
we feel, as we never did before, the terror of the evil 
thing within us. Yet that is the first step towards 
deliverance. So that the sense of struggle and failure 
means at least that we have begun to climb. If we 
struggle and fail, and know it, and lament it, that is 
at any rate better than the unconscious failure of 
utter indifference. 

If we are afflicted with unrest and discontent con- 
cerning our soul’s life, let us thank God. If we feel 
the weight of our guilt and the fetter of our sinfulness, 
we may be sure that the new man is forming within 
us. When Paul said ‘‘ O wretched man that I am, 
who shall deliver me?” he was much nearer the 
Kingdom of Heaven than if he had been-a com- 
placent Pharisee; and so long as we can feel 
miserable at our failure, and chafe against our 
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enthralment, we are on the upward way. There is 
alifefar below the level of conflict ; the brutes have 
no consciousness of moral struggle and failure; 
neither have brutish men. We might have lived 
in the secluded valley ; on the lowlands where there 
was no struggle; with only animal content and self- 
satisfaction. If we are buffeted by fierce winds and 
cast down by mighty storms, that is at all events a 
sign that our feet are on the hills. If, on the other 
hand, our moral life is serene and undisturbed; if 
we are content with the character we possess,.and are 
inclined to look contemptuously upon the man who 
beats his breast and cries, ‘‘ God be merciful to mea 
sinner,’ let us remember that it may be because we 
are on a lower stage than he, not a higher. The 
struggle is a sign of progress ; the misery we have at 
our own defeat is, in its degree, a sign of grace. In 
our darkest hours of defeat let us remember that : 
so long as we can feel vexation and grief and self- 
reproach because of our failure, God has not forsaken 
us. This cry of Paul’s is not the cry of a sinner 
beyond redemption, it is the cry of one on his way to 
ultimate conquest. 

Lastly, let me insist that, as there is a life below 
the level of this conflict, there is also a life above this 
level. Paul had found his way to complete and final 
victory. ‘‘ Who shall deliver me ?—I thank God 
through Jesus Christ our Lord.”’ Jesus had found 
him, and had brought him deliverance from both the 
condemnation of the past and the impotence of the 
present. He had removed the burden of guilt, and 
had nerved his will for the complete triumph over 
the impulses of sin. Let us spend a moment or two 
in considering the release that Christ gave to Paul 
in both these regards. 
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We encounter on almost every page of the New 
Testament the great thought that he who believes in 
Christ has entered into a new moral realm. It is the 
joyous discovery of every New Testament writer, that 
the believer is no longer under the condemnation of 
the former moral standards by which his fellows 
judged him and by which he judged himself. Not 
for a moment that he repudiated these standards, 
but by his union with Christ he had transcended 
them. It was a kind of ethical miracle to him, the 
miracle of forgiveness. The dominant consciousness 
of the early Church is, that “the accuser of our 
brethren is cast down, which accuseth them before 
our God day and night. And they overcame him, 
because of the blood of the Lamb’’—the accuser 
whose accusation is strong because supported by our 
own conscience, even his word has no more sting. 
I say this is the wonderful discovery of the New 
Testament writers, and it springs from the very heart 
of the gospel. Paul had entered into this experience, 
and it was the source of his thanksgiving here. He 
had gripped the wondrous thought of a “God that 
justifieth the ungodly’; he knew that by an act 
of faith he had entered into a new status, and that 
through the work of Christ he stood into a new 
relation to God, to law, to the moral order. He 
was under “‘no condemnation’’: ‘‘ It is God that 
justifieth, who is he that condemneth ? ” 

But more than this, Paul found that through his 
self-commitment to Jesus there had come into his 
life a power that made him easily victor over the 
sin that had so often overthrown him. Christ was 
the source of new moral power in his heart, a power 
that had lifted him well out of the region of self- 
abasement, and made him more than conqueror. 
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The way to the removal of our burden and to the 
attainment of power sufficient for our need is still 
open. The message of our text issurely this. Come 
with your consciousness of sin, of guilt, come with 
that feeling of utter helplessness in face of your own 
wayward heart. God will put away guilt even such 
as thine. 


“Can it be true, the grace He is declaring ? 
O let us trust Him, for His words are fair ! 
Man, what is this, and why art thou despairing ? 
God shall forgive thee all but thy despair.”’, 


I remember reading somewhere an account of a 
thrilling journey up an Alpine railway. At the 
beginning of the journey, low down in the valley, the 
atmosphere was undisturbed. A heavy haze rested 
upon all things, a kind of sombre quiet enwrapped the 
whole valley. As the travellers ascended the moun- 
tain, the conditions changed; they heard above 
them peals of thunder, they began to see flashes of 
lightning, and presently they were in the very heart 
of the storm. They were well nigh blinded and 
deafened by the violent turmoil of the elements. 
Higher yet, and the storm was left beneath; the 
travellers came out suddenly into clear air and bright 
sunshine. They looked down upon the surging 
billows of cloud beneath them, but above them was 
the blue of the heavens, and round them the eternal 
snows. 

The progress of a soul towards Jesus Christ is not 
unlike that. We dwell in the region of quiet before 
the vision disturbs us ; we pass through the region of 
storm and struggle; we come out at length into the 
peace of complete victory. 


«FB. W. H. Myers’ Saint Paul. 
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Theauthor of the following sermon writes :—‘‘I have 
been regretting my promise to send you a sermon for the 
volume ever since I was rash enough to make it. And for 
this reason—the sermon I had in mind at the time I promised 
was one preached some time ago, and when I made the 
promise I had not looked overit. Ihave looked over it now, 
and I am depressed with its feebleness. I only send it in 
fulfilment of my promise, and because it connects itself 
with one of the most vivid incidents in my ministerial life. 
At the time this sermon was first preached I was in a very 
depressed mood; passing through one of those dry seasons 
when we lose faith in the efficacy of preaching altogether. 
That was the thought that had been growing upon me at 
the time, and under its gloomy influence I found the work 
of sermon preparation a struggle and an agony. In the 
week before this sermon was preached I had only been able to 
prepare one sermon for the Sunday, andin desperation I took 
up this sermon which I had prepared about a year previously. 
I resolved in spite of all my doubts to throw my whole heart 
into the preaching of it, and I had a curious feeling that the 
response to it would settle my views as to the efficacy of 
preaching one way or another. I preached it on the Sunday 
evening to a large congregation, and after I had finished it 
I waited for some response. But no one said a word to me 
about it after the service was over, and yet I felt that some- 
thing must be said by some one. The next morning I 
received an anonymous note saying that the writer was a 
stranger to me; that he had strayed into the church on the 
Sunday evening almost in despair, as he was about to do 
something which would have brought disaster on himself 
and those dependent on him (I have always believed it to 
be suicide which was meant) but that he would never cease 
to be thankful that he had come into the church, for what 
he had heard had’ changed his whole life. He did not say. 
in so many words that he had been led to Christ, but I think 
it is this sort of change that you mean when you speak of 
sermons that have led to Christ. At all events, through 
this sermon he received his answer, and through him I 
received mine. And since that day I have never doubted 
the efficacy of preaching. 

“ But on reading through the sermon I cannot tell what 
changed this man’s life. It seems to me poor, and with far 
too little of Christ in it. But I send it because it does 
represent tome the most vivid experience of my ministry, 
and because it does that I have not attempted to alter it, 
though it was preached long ago, and if I had to write it again 
it would be very different.” 
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“Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thyself.” 
Isaiah xlv. 15. 


I THINK if you will look closely at the text you will 
agree with me that in all probability these striking 
words are not intended to be taken as Isaiah’s own 
utterance. They seem to be put into the mouth of 
strangers from other nations, who had just come to 
the discovery that Isaiah’s God was in truth and deed 
a Saviour. And then, having made that discovery, 
and looking back to the time when they scorned and 
mocked at the God of Israel, they are constrained in 
wonder to say, “‘ Verily Thou art a God that hidest 
Thyself.” They had been permitted to mock and 
scorn—no visitation of God had come to them—only 
gradually through the long years and by slow steps 
they had come to see that that at which they had 
mocked was the power that had made heaven and 
earth. There were no immediate unmistakable 
signs to show them the direction in which the true 
God was to be sought and found. There was no 
dazzling vision—no overawing demonstration of 
power. The ways of God were in secret and wrought 
in quietness, observable to the man of spiritual 
insight and penetration, but held from the sight of 
the careless passer-by. And when these men had 
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penetrated to the heart of this secret, and had dis- 
covered where God was to be found, the first thought 
that ran in their minds was this, ‘‘ Verily Thou art a 
God that hidest Thyself.”’ 

But this is not the only time that that thought 
receives expression in the Scriptures. It is expressed 
not once but many times. In the book of Job, that 
matchless summary of all our deepest problems, 
this is the constantly reiterated question, ‘“ Why 
hidest Thou Thyself ?’’ In the book of Psalms the 
writers turn again and again to this baffling prob- 
lem, ‘“‘ Why hidest Thou Thy face?” ‘* Why 
hidest Thou Thy face from me in the time of 
trouble?’’ ‘‘ Thou hidest Thy face ; they are 
troubled.’’ And in returning again and again to 
this question, the Scriptures faithfully reflect not 
the soul of one age merely, but the soul of all ages. 
The deepest questions of life are always with us, 
and every generation inherits the ultimate problems. 
We speak a good deal to-day of the hindrances to 
religious belief as though such obstacles were. 
peculiarly modern—the result of some comparatively 
recent researches and discoveries. And of course 
it is true, within limits, that the changed intellectual 
outlook of our time had resulted in a certain unsettling 
of old convictions, a dropping out of many formulas, 
a rearrangement of doctrine to meet newly revealed 
facts. But after all, the very deepest problems of 
life, the real obstacles to faith, are not ours alone. 
They belong to all ages ; they are not the questions 
of one generation, but of every generation. 

Amongst these deepest questions of life we have 
in our text a statement of the human problem that 
includes most of them, ‘“ Verily Thou art a God 
that hidest Thyself.’ 
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“Why hidest Thou Thy face?’ What an echo 
these words are, of many a thought that has flashed 
through your mind and mine, thoughts that have 
been wrung out of us in moments of life’s greatest 
stress and trial! We were seemingly alone with 
our difficulties or our sorrows. We could not under- 
stand the meaning and purpose of them. The burden 
of them crushed us to the earth. The heavens were 
veiled from our sight, and our thought was—and 
probably enough it was steeped in bitterness— 
“ Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thyself.’ 

' The deepest questions are always practical ones. 
We are not overmuch disturbed by abstract specu- 
lations. The problems that really perplex are those 
set to us not by any textbook but by life. I venture 
to say that if we could come near to each other in 
closest intimacy, and could speak of those things 
that are most sacred, we should everyone agree 
that the most baffling problem of our religious life is 
summed up in the words of our text, “‘ Verily Thou 
art a God that hidest Thyself.’ 

The problem comes to us in many different ways, 
and in many different circumstances. It is always 
confronting us. Sometimes it is difficult to under- 
stand why God does not make Himself more 
clearly, 7.e. more directly, known to men. At other 
times it may bea great conflict between good and evil 
—when evil seems to be getting the upper hand, 
and good is being worsted—that makes it difficult 
to understand why God does not directly intervene 
in the struggle, and put evil torout. Or at another 
time, it may be in the agony of trial or sorrow, that 
we cry out for God, and He seems far away. We 
could bear it if only some clear light were to shine 
upon our path, if we could see unmistakably by a 
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direct vision that our trial was part of God’s purpose 
of good for us. It all seems to be out of relation to 
God and His love, and that is what makes it so hard. 
The silence is the thing that perplexes us. God 
seems to be hiding Himself. 

Some of you may remember the striking close to a 
weird little poem of Browning’s called ‘‘ Porphyria’s 
Lover,”’ the picture of a man sitting all night with the 
woman he has murdered, and the poem closes thus : 


“And all night long we have not stirred, 
And yet God has not said a word.” 


That last line, take it out of relation to the particular 
problem of the poem, and does it not seem to sum 
up our problem? ‘‘ And yet—God has not said a 
word.” ‘“‘ Verily Thou art a God that hidest Thy- 
self.” Yet from the religious point of view this 
feeling has received an expression, which I always 
think to be crudely frank, in two verses of Faber’s 
well-known hymn, “Oh, it is hard to work for 
God.”’ You recall the verses : 


“He hides Himself so wondrously, 
As though there were no God; 
He is least seen when all the powers 
Of ill are most abroad. 


Or He deserts us at the hour 
The fight is all but lost ; 

And seems to leave us to ourselves 
Just when we need Him most.”’ 


Well, there is the problem! I have stated it fully 
and frankly. Have we any solution of it? Is there 
any answer that we can give to this question ? For 
the remainder of the time this evening I want to 
face it, and see if there are any lines along which we 
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can discover an answer. Do not imagine that I think 
I can in the course of a single sermon—or a hundred 
sermons for that matter—satisfactorily solve the 
question. But I think that we can get some light 
upon it. I think we can discern lines of thought 
which suggest what the answer may be. 

Of one thing we may be sure, that what Isaiah 
calls God’s hiding, and what Browning calls God’s 
silence, must be part of God’s purpose. If God is not 
openly on the field of battle, there is some under- 
lying purpose for His seeming absence. If the 
spiritual is not the clear and obvious thing that we 
think it ought to be, there is a design in the plan 
which with insight we ought to be able to divine. 
If sometimes we seem to be alone with our trial 
and our sorrow, that cannot be without its deeper 
meaning. 

Well, if it is all part of God’s purpose, what is that 
purpose? And how do the facts fit in with it? 

—-My-answer-is-this.-First;-God’s-hiding} the veiling of 
His presence and power, the apparent remoteness of 
the spiritual realm, are all part of that supreme 
purpose of God that in this world we should 
develop to the fullest possible extent our natures 
and characters as His children. This is no sham 
battle in which we have been placed. The issues of 
the life in which youand'l are engaged are not small, 
but great. They are that through the press and 
turmoil and trial, as well as through the happy and 
the joyful, we may rise in our stature as God’s 
children, and manifest the life of sons and daughters 
of the Most High. So far as God hides Himself 
from us, or appears to do so, it is that we may better 
rise to that nature and character for which we were 
sent here on i Need 
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Let me outline quite briefly how I think that 
God’s hiding may contribute to, or shall Isay be the 
condition of, our growth in character. Firstly, we 

\~are called upon to make great efforts to make real 

to ourselves the great truths of the spiritual life. 
The being of God, the love of Christ and communion 
with Him are not truths which are real to the average 
man. Before these things can be real to us there 
must be striving and work, a discipline of the spirit 
in prayer. The spiritual world does not give its 
treasures to the casual passer-by, or the visitor drawn 
by passing interest. The treasures are out of our 
reach unless we strive for them.; 
“If without any desire on their part, any hunger- 
ing or thirsting after righteousness, and a vision 
of God, God could appear and be made real 
to men, life would not make any demand on - 
character at all. The whole inner secret. of 
spiritual life is the hungering and thirsting, the 
awakening of need, the seeking and Inocking,| It is 
impossible in the nature of things that the spiritual 
life should be forced upon any man. The things of 
the Spirit are dependent on the character that seeks 
them, and life is designed by God that it should 
be so. 

There is a well-known,and profound saying of 
Lessing’s which illustrates what--am-drivi 
Lessing said, “ If God were to offer mein the one hand 
the immutable truth, and in the other the search for 
truth, I should say in all humility, ‘ Lord, keep the 
absolute truth, it is not suited to me, leave to me 
only the power and the desire to seek for it, though 
I never wholly findit.’’’ It is in that spirit that this 
life is organised, and in essence Lessing’s great saying 
is a spontaneous consent to the conditions which 
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exist. Every great gift of life is dependent upon our 
seeking it and striving for it,/and so it is in the 
spiritual world. Neglect the“conditions, refuse to 
seek, to ask, to knock, to pray, and soon the spiritual 
realities become dimmed, and appear hazy and unreal. 
For that reason many men see no more than the 
externals of religion ; they have not character enough 
to get to the heart of it. The spiritual realm seems 
remote from us and demands our diligent search, just 
because God calls on us for character. 

~Secondly} God’s hiding of Himself ensures our 
disinterestedness. If everything were here and now 
made plain, we should be put to no moral test. As 
it is, the very darkness in which we walk, if it is our 
trial, that is our opportunity as well. A man who 
would be a child of God in deed as well as in name 
must love the right and the good, and shun the evil 
in scorn of consequence. Though the right be 
overwhelmed, he must cleave to it.’ 

The very uncertainty of life puts this test upon us. 
We are not permitted to see the ultimate conse- 
quences of things, but we are called upon to choose 
whom weshallserve. Life discovers where our heart 
is set. The very hiding of God reveals most clearly 
those who truly love Him. If God is silent in face 
of some great uprising of evil, it is that the divine 
in man may rise up against it. Issues are made to 
depend upon men. | That leads me to say, 

Thirdly,;that God hides Himself to guard - our 
freedom. He will not dominate us. Everything is 
ordained to preserve our moral initiative and our 
individuality. This is absolutely necessary if we 
are really to win character. The human analogy 
holds true. You-dathers and mothers know as one 
of the first principles of a wise education, that if you 
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are really to train your ‘child to face the great free 
world, yeu ‘must not dominate and crush the tender 


shoots of individuality. You must not obtrude your “ Y 


own personality so as to hold your child’s lifein check. 
That would be the way to jeopardise the child’s 
future. Your task (and_it_isa—difficult—one) is in 
quiet, unobtrusive ways to develop, call forth, culti- 
vate everything in the child’s own personality that 
makes for goodness and truth and honour. |In a 
sense, the more the parent keeps in the War daese 
the better. For your task is not to set the child 
on a certain given course, from which he cannot 
deviate, but to make him able to choose the course 
for himself. 
~ And is not that God’s purpose for us ? He wants 
us to choose the course for ourselves, to be able to 
stand firm for everything that is noble and wise, to 
win the possession of free spiritual manhood and 
womanhood. And for that same reason He often 
calls upon us to pass through the darkness unaided, 
without certain knowledge. It is no pretence of a. 
test that is put upon us, but areal one. Weare often 
called upon to face the blackness of night alone. 
In our bitterness we say, ‘‘ Verily Thou art a God that 
hidest Thyself,’” but God’s reply is in loving wisdom, 
‘“ Son, daughter, it is for thy sake. ”! No doubt when 
the trial is too much for us, we cry out in wonder that 
God does not assert Himself. If only we paused to 
think for a moment, the greatest evil would be if 
the conditions of character-making should be 
destroyed. 

So I come to my final point, which includes all that 
I have tried to say. God’s hiding is part of God’s 
great purpose of love to man. And that purpose of 
love destines us for the highest of all, the character 
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of a child of God, the stature of Christ. Believe 
me, all life is designed to call forth that nature in you 
and me. ; 

Not only in God’s revealings but in God’s hidings 
as well, that purpose is expressed and wrought out. 
Will you recognise that in your own case? The 
spiritual realities can only come into your possession 
through watching and prayer, through struggle and 
striving. It is God’s purpose that it should be so. 
You may easily live the ordinary common-place life 
of men, and be successful in so doing, and yet miss 
the chief end of life. Do not be deceived by appear- 
ances. Keep always the one aim in view of fitting 
yourself for Christ and His Kingdom. 

Everything that is not of that kingdom must 
perish. The things of the Spirit are hidden and 
secret, but they have all power, and are eternal. 
Can you believe that God’s hiding is all part of His 
own purpose of love in your own personal problems, 
your difficulty, your trial, your sorrow? You seem 
alone, and the brunt of the battle rests upon you. 
Sometimes it is hard tobear. Ah! but victory must 
come to you by having the strength to face circum- 
stances, not by escape from them. And though 
you seem to be alone, in truth it is not so. Go 
to your own problems with the determination to 
make your life express the spirit of Christ ; go with 
courage and faith, and all around you are the hosts 
of God. 


‘Thrice blest is he to whom is given 
The instinct that can tell 
That God is on the field, when He 
Is most invisible.” 


Verily He is a God that hideth Himself. But verily, 
too, He is a God of love, who’sends His children out 
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into the vast field of life to win an immortal character 
and destiny. He will not alter the conditions of life, 
so as to jeopardise our chance of attaining that which 
His love has purposed for us. But not fora moment 
do His care and watchfulness slumber. He hideth 
Himself that He may reveal Himself the more clearly. 
In the hollow of His hand He holds us. He will 
not suffer us to fall, if with upward look and the 
upward striving we face all life’s circumstances. 
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The author writes :—‘‘ The following sermon was preached 
as one of a series of Sunday evening sermons on ‘ The 
Cardinal Experiences of Jesus.’ They were preached to 
an average congregation of 800 people, a large proportion of 
whom were young men. The response in spiritual interest, 
especially among men, was surprising. 

Unfortunately the spoken message was not taken down, but 
it is reproduced here as far as possible. At the close of the 
service two men came into the vestry and confessed their 
decision for Christ. It was the vision of the brave life of 
Jesus, His devotion to God and humanity, that had capti- 
vated and conquered them. He had become their Lord, 
whom to loyally follow and worship was a delight. 
Their conversion was a transformation, and what came to 
conscious spiritual life then is growing daily. That 
evening, I am devoutly thankful to say, is typical of many 
others. The people are still saying ‘Sirs! we would see 
Jesus,’ and when the vision comes they adore Him as their 
‘Lord and God.’ ” 
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“And after six days Jesus taketh with Him Peter and 
James and John, and leadeth them up into a high mountain 
apart by themselves ; and He was transfigured before them.” 

Mark ix. 2. 


THE almost invariable remark of all who have 
addressed themselves to this divine event is one of 
surprise. Why has an experience, so evidently 
wealthy and important, received such scantiness of 
attention ? Is it enough to exclaim that, like Peter, 
“‘ we wist not what to say ?’’ We may not be able 
fully to comprehend all that the transfiguration 
must have included, and to fit it correctly into the 
spiritual unfoldment of Jesus. We cannot tell what 
reinforcement of strengthening inspiration He dis- 
covered in it, nor can we imagine what it implied 
for the subsequent attitude and faith of the 
disciples toward their Lord. But do these limita- 
tions prohibit reverent wonder, and exclude us 
from all spiritual impression? The divine revela- 
tions which arrest us, which break in redemptively, 
and inwardly enfranchise, speak for themselves. 
The truth that finds us and lays hold upon us is 
the truth which saves. The surrounding mystery 
is but a veil through which the face of truth 
shines, tempering its radiance, moderating its gracious 
beams so that we are not blinded with excess of light. 
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The mount of transfiguration is “ holy. ground,” 
and only the worshipping spirit attuned to the 
highest issues can behold its glory. 

Commencing, then, with the inward attitude of 
reverent openness, we are able to recognize the differ- 
ence between what is essential and what is accidental : 
between the fact and the form. The particular 
mountain on which it transpired need not detain us. 
The halo of glory and the encircling cloud, the 
apparitions of Moses and Elias, require an inter- 
pretation consonant with the spiritual significance 
of symbolism. Perhaps the latter are representa- 
tive names of the legal and prophetic anticipations 
of Jesus, and the disciples discover in “the 
decease which He was about to accomplish at 
Jerusalem ” the fulfilment of all they had typified 
and foretold. 

It is within the experience of Jesus Himself that the 
sublime meaning of the transfiguration is to be found. 
But within the circle of that experience, what was it ? 
Was it a temptation ? So many regard it, thinking 
that Jesus had to choose between ascension to glory 
with Moses and Elias, and descension in loneliness and 
agony to Jerusalem and Calvary. A recent writer 
says: “‘ We see that Jesus was again tempted to 
refuse His cross, to escape His death and shame, 
and pass back with Moses and Elias into that glory 
which He had with the Father before the world was. 
But once again in this high mount He accepted the 
cup and turned His face to Calvary.” 

Is that so? Is it not rather a piece of special 
pleading in the interests of a particular theory 
of the Atonement ? Were not the effulgence 
of white light, the radiating glory in which He 
was bathed, the rare fruits of temptation van- 
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quished, and not temptation itself? Had not 
Jesus said earlier to Peter for tempting Him to 
reject the cross, ‘Get thee behind Me, Satan” ? 
If the solicitude was satanic in the human-hearted 
Peter, what was it in Moses and Elias? Were the 
heavenly visitants afraid of Him going to Calvary, 
and so tried to restrain Him from the venture? 
At the crises of life does the highest tempt? Nay, 
verily, it comes to support and inspire. The trans- 
figuration was not a temptation ; it was Heaven’s 
guerdon, its crowning benediction on the victor 
over temptation. 

Is there, then, any clue to this experience? 
Yes, and it is in the time element introduced. 
“ After six days.” ‘‘ After these things.” After 
what ? After the whole purpose of the journey to 
Cesarea Philippi, and the earnest interrogation of 
the disciples. There Jesus stood at the cross- 
roads. To all appearance He had failed. He had 
refused to cut the Gordian knot, and gain an 
ephemeral popularity. The lofty demands of His 
ministry had only hardened the hearts of the people. 
They had eyes but saw not, ears but heard not, and 
their heart was gross. Compromise was the open 
way to immediate success. This He rejected with a 
prompt “Get thee behind Me.” He was now 
treading the winepress alone. High suspense and 
noble wonder concerning the way of the Father’s 
will possessed Him. The replies to His questions 
elicited from the disciples were a comforting 
inspiration. The confession of Peter exalted Him to 
a high tension of assurance. Cheered by the flashing 
revelation from the Father through the soul of Peter, 
He declared His resolve to build a Church against 
which the gates of Hades should not prevail. By 
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the full sacrifice of Himself He will become the chief 
cornerstone. 

He therefore began to tell them definitely 
about the death that awaited Him—which He 
would not shirk or avoid—at Jerusalem. This 
declaration fell upon them with the shock of a great 
surprise. The mystic fruits of sacrifice they knew 
not. They were amazed, estranged, afraid to ask 
anything. The clear decision filled them with an 
awesome dread. They followed at a _ distance 
reluctantly, full of perplexity and ominous fore- 
bodings. This mount of transfiguration is the great 
divide in the ministry of Jesus ; the crowning summit 
or action, the lonely peak of His passion. He has 
one road to travel now, and that is to Jerusalem. 
Henceforth His consuming task is the achievement of 
a new spiritual creation, the awakening of men out 
of the night of ignorance and sin into a spiritual 
day of purity and peace. 

That is why ‘‘He taketh with Him Peter and 
James and John.’”’ Unresponsive as they were, He 
was anxious that they should share as far as 
possible the secret of His travail. But He did not 
go into the mount to be transfigured, He went into 
the mount to pray, and “while He prayed, the 
fashion of His countenance was altered, and His 
raiment became white and glistening.”” He did not 
take them for a theological demonstration, for He 
evidently had no more idea than they what the result 
would be. Transfiguration is never reached by 
deliberate arrangement, especially on the part of the 
subject of it. It is spontaneous—the unconscious 
effulgence of the incandescent soul that has been 
shot through and through with the “light that 
never was on sea or land.” It is the fruit of devotion, 
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the fulfilment of spiritual kinship: the Father’s 
swiftly-flashing response to the Son’s offering of 
Himself to the uttermost. ‘“‘ Father, not My will, but 
Thine, be done,’’ He prayed, and there surged in 
upon Him the luminous conviction of acceptance. 
“Therefore doth My Father love Me, because I lay 
down My life.” 

This deed of vicarious devotion is the secret of 
the change. It is always so. When Moses came 
down from the mount of intercession, after 
offering himself on behalf of an ungrateful and 
rebellious people, saying, ‘‘ Blot me out of thy book” 
—his face shone. As the vivid original has it, “‘ His 
countenance sprouted light.’”’ The irradiating light 
divine flooded his chivalrous soul, and beamed 
through the attenuated veil of the flesh. ‘“‘ He wist 
not-that his face shone.”’ Nor did Jesus. At least 
He never refers to it. It was not a spectacular 
exhibition. 

Nor can we think of this as the only occasion 
when Jesus was transfigured. Remember that 
His private habits during His public life were 
a continuation of His devotions during the 
secluded years at Nazareth. The Galilean hills 
and the Syrian stars know His secrets. Alone with 
the Father He was glorified with the glory that He 
had with Him before the world was. At the crisis, 
when the open vicarious road must be taken, “ He 
taketh with Him Peter and James and John,” and 
admits them into the sanctuary of His worship. 
During the coming days they would witness other 
scenes ; would hear the hissing anger and fierce shrieks 
of the mob, and their mocking cries of derision. They 
would behold Him buffeted, spit upon, crowned 
with thorns, and hung upon the “ accursed tree,” 
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but this night on the mount they would never forget. 
If earth is against Him, heaven is for Him. That is 
the “ Order”? to which He belongs. There is the 
mysterious meaning and unconquerable strength 
of His nature. What a revelation and inspiration ! 
““We were with Him in the holy mount.” “ We 
beheld His glory.”’ “So the mount of transfigura- 
tion looks toward the mount of sacrifice, lights up 
Calvary, and lays a wreath upon the cross.” 

By the transfiguration we come to know the 
spiritual opulence of Jesus. It is the blossom of 
His goodness ; the consummation of the growth and 
aspiration of His Spirit. This hill had taken some 
climbing. For whatever of mystery may surround 
the origin of Jesus, His life, His goodness, were His 
own brave, strenuous achievement. Ona far distant 
eve He stole upon the world in divinest silence, the 
child of Joseph and Mary. He was reared in an 
artisan’shome. Hesought asa youth to be about His 
Father’s business. He taught without the authority 
of the schools or the prestige of society. By strong 
crying and tears, He fortified His majestic soul to 
resist evil in every form. He experienced the pangs 
of hunger and the faintness of physical weariness. 
He found His meat in doing the Father’s — 
will. He answered the menace of vice with swift, 
uncompromising attack. He was moved with 
compassion because of the destitution of the 
people. He jarred upon the prejudices and conceits 
of bigotry, but heard the music of the Father’s 
approving voice within His attuned and capacious 
soul. He was ever thinking the thoughts of God, 
ever working the works of God, and now upon this 
hill God’s humanity burst and blossomed out in a 
revelation of purity and glory. The loftiness of His 
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nature manifests the spiritual, as the native country 
of humanity. For the spiritual humanity must 
live, and here is the Master of that spiritual life. 
His power to challenge and conquer men is the fruit 
of His spiritual transcendence. The victory is first 
inward, then outward. He was transfigured—and 
_He 1s the Light of the world. When we hunger for 
goodness we instinctively feel the presence of Jesus— 
and He is the Bread of Life. When we are burdened 
with the perplexities of life, we can always turn confi- 
dently to Him for rest... He has been subject to our 
infirmities, but never marred by our failures. He 
is the Strong Son of God, and the Strong Saviour 
of men. It is on the mount of victory that we are 
irradiated with the glory, and bathed in the Light of 
Life. 

Let me close with this further fact. This experi- 
ence is the way by which we must approach Calvary. 
It is the way the Master trod. As we have already 
said, it anticipated His sacrifice. ‘‘ The decease 
which He should accomplish’? was the theme of 
holy conversation. Here He was in deepest harmony 
with the purpose of God. His resolve opened the 
very Heavens and stirred them to excited activity. 
It unsealed the Father’s feelings, and won His » 
approving voice—‘‘ This is my beloved Son.” He 
and God are one in this act of self-giving. ‘“‘ God 
was in Christ reconciling the world unto Himself.” 
This assurance was the confidence in which He acted. 
His death was His accomplishment, and God’s in 
Him. It was the greatest act of His life. It was the 
greatest moment in the world’s history. “ No man 
taketh My life from Me; I have power to lay it down, 
and I have power to take it again.’”’ He has done 
so. He holds it now, and it is the arresting challenge 
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and redeeming demand of our life. You cannot 
escape it or ignore it. He gave it for you, and is 
- going to see of the travail of His soul in you. His 
command is “‘ Follow Me.” It-is the command of 
divine living and divine dying. What is your 
answer? It should mean surrender, committal, 
and chivalrous obedience. It may include 
Gethsemane, the bitter cup, and the cross. But 
His transfiguration is a prophecy that they who 
loyally follow Him, and share His sufferings, shall 
walk with Him in white, for by Him they are made 
worthy. 
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With this sermon the following note was sent by the 
author :—‘‘ Once when I preached this sermon, I was 
visiting a place called N- , where a religious revival 
was beginning to take hold of the district. I was told that 
this revival became more intense during the days following 
my visit. A letter was sent me from the church at N- 
about that time which I have lost, but the secretary has 
sent me the following :—‘ Your last visit here is well re- 
membered and the general impression is that the sermon 
specially remembered, was on the text ‘I am the Light of 
the World.”” While no one can now definitely say how many 
joined us during the week, it is generally conceded that 
the sermon decided some to join.’ There is so very little 
public decision for Christ now as the effect of preaching, that 
I am often glad to recall the circumstances referred to in 
the letter quoted above.” 








XVI 
The Light of the World 


“Then spake Jesus again unto them, saying, I am the 
light of the world; he that followeth Me shall not walk in 
darkness, but shall have the light of life.”— John viii. 12. 


Jesus CurisT is set forth under many different 
figures and metaphors as the Saviour of mankind. 
Man’s nature, throughout the world, and his wants 
also, are essentially one, and yet so extensive are these 
wants, that they cannot be grasped in all their vast- 
ness and significance unless contemplated from 
different standpoints. Jesus Christ Himself, in 
order the more effectually to describe man’s spiritual 
nature, regards him from different standpoints and 
clothes the object of His teaching in varying 
metaphors. Teaching the world about Himself as 
the Saviour of man, He also employs the same 
effective method of teaching. The figure which 
illustrates the want of the soul will also reveal the 
fulness of the Saviour. Itisthesame needy, human 
soul, the same Saviour, which are portrayed in each 
metaphor, only that the standpoint is different, and 
thus the view broadened. 

Let us watch Jesus as He ts engaged in teaching. 
Wonderfully interesting it is to watch an expert at 
his work. Jesus was an expert teacher and preacher. 
‘“‘ Never man spake like this man,” and it would be 
very interesting, if nothing more, to watch Jesus at 
His great work of teaching. The subject is the 
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human soul, and the wants into which it has been 
plunged through sin. 

One day, Jesus beholds the soul in hunger, and 
ready to die for want of sustenance, and says: 
‘TI am the bread of life; he that cometh to Me shall 
never hunger”’; on another occasion He sees the 
same soul suffering intense thirst, and says, “ If 
any man thirst, let him come unto Me and drink,” 
‘‘ Whosoever drinketh of the water that I give him 
shall never thirst.” As He sees men forsaken, 
wandering aimlessly in the wilderness of the world 
like sheep, exposed to enemies ready to devour them, 
He takes compassion, and cries, ‘‘ I am the good shep- 
herd: the good shepherd giveth His life for the 
sheep.’’ Seeing them far from God, without road or 
path to lead them to Him, He hails them, saying, 
“T am the way, the truth and the life; no man 
cometh unto the Father but by Me.” But as He 
beholds them in darkness, groping along, unable to 
clutch at anything, not even aware of their position, 
most miserable with no gleam of light from anywhere, 
He cries louder than ever, and there is tender com- 
passion in the accents of his voice, ‘“‘I am the light 
of the world.” Then spake Jesus again—after all 
that He had said, He must needs speak once more to 
them, poor sinners—I am the LIGHT of the world; he 
that followeth Me shall not walk in darkness, but 
shall have the light of life. 

The spiritual world may be regarded in some way 
as founded on similar principles to those which obtain 
in the visible world. Light and darkness have places 
within it; there is spiritual light and there is also 
spiritual darkness. 

An inference we draw from these words ts that the 
world stands in need of light. 
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This is evident on consideration of that very simple 
law which rules in the sphere of light and darkness, 
namely, that light and darkness cannot exist to- 
gether. As between fire and water, as between life 
and death, so between darkness and light, there is 
a never-ending struggle. Where there is no dark- 
ness light holds sway, and where there is no light 
darkness is triumphant. Now, Jesus Christ offers 
Himself as a light to the world, and this shows that 
the world lies in darkness, else there would be no 
meaning in Christ’s offer to be a light unto it. 

The soul of man cannot exist in darkness, any 
more than his body can. Ordinary darkness creates 
a feeling of wretchedness and misery, and nearly all 
things pleasurable are connected in our minds with 
light. We naturally join together light and happi- 
ness, and darkness and misery. It has ever been so. 
The ten plagues of Egypt were specially and divinely 
calculated to produce misery, and among them was 
one described as ‘‘ even darkness which may be felt ”’ 
—‘‘a thick darkness,’’ and so unwelcome was this 
darkness even to Pharaoh of the hard heart, that 
without delay he summoned to him Israel’s leaders, 
and besought them to remove the darkness, promising 
in return to release the oppressed people. And look 
at that little child to-day! Nothing inspires him 
with more horror than the prospect of being locked 
up in a dark, lonely room. These simple instances 
show how repulsive natural darkness is to man’s 
natural feelings, and spiritual darkness is quite as 
comfortless to the soul. 

This ts so, and must be so, in the first place because 
man’s soul has been adapted at its creation to the light, 
and therefore the soul is out of its proper element 1f 
not in the light. 
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Each form of life has its own peculiar and in- 
dispensable element, without whichit cannot live. The 
fish must be in the water, whereas the warm-blooded 
animal must have the dry land. The element 
indispensable to the life of the soul is Light, and God 
Himself is that true light for which the soul yearns, 
All men have not understood the deep yearning 
which is of the soul’s very essence. ‘‘ This it is 
that will satisfy me,’’ exclaims one as he turns 
towards riches. ‘‘Give me _ leasure,”’ demands 
another, “‘ and I shall be happy.”’ Oh, how deluded 
are men to suppose that wealth, pleasure and leisure 
will satisfy! As a preacher in a great Welsh 
preaching festival once said, ‘‘ If the world with all 
its wealth of gold, silver and precious stones, and all 
its pleasures added thereto, were poured into the gap- 
ing void of one human soul, it would only be like | 
dropping a tiny pebble down the immeasurable 
depths of a coal mine shaft.”’” The world can never 
satisfy, and men must look away from this world. 
A countless multitude have felt the darkness, and 
have dimly realised the direction from which the true 
light must shine. They have felt that from God the 
light would shine upon their benighted souls, they 
have consequently struggled to find Him, and the 
idols of the heathen world stand as monuments of 
the struggle to discover Him who dwelleth in the 
light unapproachable. From among those idols of 
wood and of ‘stone there rises upon our ears the 
plaintive cry, ‘‘ Oh, that I knew where I might find 
Him.” 

Light is an indispensable element, moreover, because 
the existence of certain principles indispensable to the 
soul’s support ts incompatible with darkness. These 
great principles are like anchors without which the 
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soul would become a wreck. With their long arms 
they reach forward and grapple the realities of the 
spiritual world. Among them are Faith and Hobe. 
Faith cannot breathe in darkness. Dr. Lewis 
Edwards, of Bala, used 10 say that all men have 
the power to believe, but those who are in darkness 
have not been able to see the only person upon 
whom saving faith can fasten, namely, the Lord 
Jesus Christ. But Hope also is no denizen of 
darkness. O wretched condition to be without 
hope! It is hope that buoys up our world from 
sinking in the oceans of pain and misery which 
ever cast their waves over it, and if all the hope 
in the world to-day were taken away from it the 
world would become a veritable hell in a few 
hours’ time... Indeed, it is the absence of hope 
which makes hell itself what it is. An old preacher 
of a past age used to describe hell’s great clock, 
with the finger of doom eternally fixed upon 


midnight’s hour. The pendulum, as it swung, 
only mocked appeals with a Never! never!! 
never!!! No hope! not a grain of hope!! And 


that is the real condition of those who lie in dark- 
ness, if their condition were but realised. Without 
faith and without hope! 

But not to dwell upon that any further, 
there is an escape from darkness, and_ it 
is Light! Light!! This is the only escape. There 
is no substitute for the Sun. A substitute can be 
found for almost every other thing. The skilful 
physician can enter his dispensary and lay his hand 
on several bottles containing alternatives for the sick 
person under his care. If one remedy does not do, 
there is another. But there is no possible alterna- 
tive for the sun. If that glorious sun were 
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extinguished to-morrow morning, we could only 
pray the great Creator to make another sun for us. 
Is there deliverance from spiritual darkness ? 
Yes, through light, and therefore there can be but 
one escape. God’s salvation from spiritual darkness 
is so perfect and so unique that we must call it light. 
The sun is so perfect for the work it performs 
because God designed and made it. That God who 
looked upon the chaos in the beginning, and said 
‘* Let there be light,’’ has also taken pity upon the 
chaos and darkness of fallen humanity and provided 
the gospel. The gospel is God’s light for the soul 
of man, 

The light of the gospel is universal in its scope. 
“T am the light of the world ’’—the whole world. 
In the Welsh Bible the word used here is one of the 
shortest in the language, and, as we all know, the 
Welsh language has some fairly long words, and the 
English word (world) is by no means among the long 
words of that language. The scope of the word, 
however, is very wide. It embraces the earth and 
the sea and all that they contain. So in this verse 
the word is used in its widest extent—the world 
of men: all mankind. The light is the light of the 
world! No one is so far away but that this light 
can reach him; no one is plunged so deep but that 
the light of the Gospel in Jesus Christ can penetrate 
towards him. The sun, universal though its opera- 
tions be, must take a “‘ second place’’ compared 
with Jesus Christ as a source of light. The sun lights 
up but one half of the globe at the same time, while 
the other half is at the same moment plunged in 
darkness. But Jesus Christ is the light of the world 
in an absolute and unqualified sense. 

No one in Britain needs fear that he cannot enjoy 
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the light of the gospel in Jesus Christ next week, 
because Jesus Christ next week will have His face 
turned towards Australia. Nay, nay! hear the 
glorious Gospel call, “‘ Look unto me and be ye 
saved, all the ends of the earth! Europe! Asia! 
India! Africa! America! and if ever a Columbus 
appear to discover another new world for us, I 
would boldy call upon that world also to look to 
Christ and be saved. 

But if the field upon which this light shines is 
so wide, what must be the differences between 
mankind scattered over the face of this wide 
field? There is a great difference between one 
man and another man. It is said that no two 
men are quite alike, any more than two leaves in 
the forest are quite alike. The difference is greater 
between one class of men and another class; still 
greater is the difference between nations. What 
must be the differences in a world of men? But 
however great the differences between men; what- 
ever be their circumstances ; the light of the Gospel 
is suitable for them al/ /—the rich and the poor, the 
mighty and the weak, the bondsman and the free. 
The efficacy of the gospel is so universal, because all 
the misery in the world has been brought about 
by one great agent—sin. The disease is one and the 
remedy is one. It is sin which clouded the whole 
atmosphere of our world. It is sin that extended 
its huge outspreading black wings intercepting 
the life-giving rays of heaven. 

But if sin was mighty enough to strike the whole 
world with its terrors, I now see a light shining that 
can penetrate into the uttermost parts of the earth. 
“ The people that walked in darkness have seen 
a great light; they that’ dwell in the land of 
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the shadow of death, upon them hath the light 
shined.” 

We note again the fount and centre of this great 
light. Let us mark the words—“ I am the light of 
the world.” The great “I am” is the Light. 
“ IT am’’—very great is He! “J am the Lord that 
maketh all things; that stretcheth forth the heavens 
alone; that spreadeth abroad the earth by myself.” 
It is he who says in this verse, “ J am the light of the 
world.” It is a bold assertion, but we may believe 
it, and rest confidently in our belief. The power of 
this mighty ‘‘ J am”’ has been sufficiently revealed ! 
‘‘ All things were made by Him, and without Him 
was not anything made that was made.” 

Who is this great mysterious ‘‘I am’’? Whois he? 
Who but Jesus Christ? Jesus Christ! This name is 
so deayto us; so nearto us; we realise somehow in its 
sound that it denotes a brother, one of our own flesh. 
We can scarcely recognise Him as the Mighty God, 
the everlasting Father! The awful brightness that 
radiates from the powerful and glorious Creator is 
softened, and becomes a gentle light as we gaze upon 
it in Jesus Christ. He is the light of the world. He 
is a light to attract, not a five to repel. A fierce fire 
scares away even the most daring wild beasts: the 
lion willscamper away in terror from before a flam- 
ing torch, but a gentle little light shining at the 
cottage window on a stormy winter’s night attracts 
towards it the most timid of creatures. The lightning 
frightens us as it flashes through the heavens, but 
that little stay, as it twinkles in the sky, kindles our 
sympathy, and we feel kindly towards it. 

Ought we not to be thankful that God has 
revealed Himself to us in Jesus Christ? How could 
we approach God, who is consuming fire? Moses 
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could not even look on the majesty of God when He 
appeared on Sinai. How should we, miserable 
sinners, approach Him? God, however, has spoken 
to us in Jesus Christ and in Him we can gaze on 
God Himself without fear. ‘In Him dwelleth all 
the fulness of the Godhead bodily,” yet His light 
is as that of a burning candle—nothing to frighten 
us away, but rather all things in Him to attract us 
to Him. 

But a condition ts attached to the offer of this light— 
“ He that followeth me shall not walk in darkness.’ 
We might, in these words, see but a statement of 
the fact that everyone coming into the light— 
which is Christ—will not any longer be in darkness. 
Even so, following Christ is not to be lost sight of 
as acondition. This condition is clearly implied. 

“Tf so,’ someone may say, “how can you pro- 
claim Jesus absolutely as the light of the world, and 
at the same time attach a condition to that universal 
light ?’’ A condition has the effect of narrowing 
down. Such conditions as an age or a property 
qualification always have such an effect. They keep 
away certain persons from participating in the 
benefits or positions thus conditionally offered. 
How can the light of the Gospel be offered to all 
persons without restriction, with no prejudice to its 
acceptance, and yet with conditions attached ? The 
explanation is this, that the conditions of the Gospel 
address themselves not to anything outside of you 
but in you, your own will, something over which you 
have control. The conditions of the world are so 
hard because you have no control over these. But 
the Gospel conditions do not affect its universality. 
** Tf thou wilt’’—thou may’st be clean; #f thou wilt, 
thou may’st receive the light. And this light is the 
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light of lje! The same electrical force generates 
both the electric power and the electric light. 
The electric light may be converted into electric 
power, and the electric power into electric light. 
And so, if we have this light within us, that is, if 
we know Jesus Christ, we have an inexhaustible 
store of spiritual life within us, which wells up in an 
ever increasing stream of power and energy.’ We 
become workers for Christ and partakers of His 
blessedness. 
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The Sufficiency of the Evidence of 
Holy Scripture 


The author writes :—‘‘ The following sermon was preached 
on Easter Sunday 1903. In the congregation there was a 
London physician, who was on the staff of one of the great 
London hospitals, and had begun to acquire a high 
reputation as a skilful gyncecologist. He was a man of 
upright life and singularly kind disposition, but had lost his 
faith through doubts and scepticalideas. From that Sunday 
onwards he returned to simple faith in God’s word, and 
soon became an office-bearer in the Church. During a long 
illness which terminated fatally, he bore a bright witness to 
the nearness of the Saviour and the reality of the presence 
of God in his heart. He more than once referred to that 
Sunday evening as the decisive hour in his life.” 
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The Sufficiency of the Evidence of Holy 
Scriptures 


“If they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will they 
be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.”—Luke xvi. 31. 


Our text is from the parable of the Rich Man and 
Lazarus. It is the answer which our Lord put 
into the mouth of Abraham to meet an objection 
raised by the rich man when in torment. He had 
asked that Lazarus might be sent to warn his five 
brethren—who, succeeding to his wealth, and follow 
ing the example he had set them, were probably living 
without any thought of God and eternity—lest they 
also should come to that place of torment. Abraham 
replied, ‘‘ They have Moses and the prophets (the 
regular means of grace, the standing revelations of 
God), let them hear them.’”’ The rich man answered, 
“Nay, father Abraham: but if one went unto them 
from the dead they will repent.’”’ But the story 
closes with Abraham’s final and decisive answer, “ If 
they hear not Moses and the prophets, neither will 
they be persuaded, though one rose from the dead.” 

Now many of us have at times felt considerable 
sympathy with the rich man’s request. We wonder 
that the evidence of eternal things is not made more 
irresistible, and we cherish the belief that if one came 
from the dead our careless and ungodly friends 
would be compelled to realise the eternal misery that 
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awaits them and seek the grace of a true repentance. 
But our Lord’s teaching is clear- and authoritative. 
God does not work special signsto startle men out of 
their carelessness and inattention to divine things, 
because all such expedients would fail. If the 
ordinary testimony of the Scriptures does not make 
men earnest and obedient, no apparition or special 
miracle would ever move them to repentance. 

One outstanding proof of this is, so to speak, 
before our eyes to-day. For on the first Easter 
Sunday One did rise from the dead. We have with 
glad hearts been singing our songs of praise because 
of Him who rose again the third day according to the 
Scriptures. But though One mightier than Moses 
and the prophets did rise again the great majority of 
the Jews of that generation remained unpersuaded 
and impenitent. 

But, you will say, the risen Christ did not show 
Himself openly to all the Jews, but only to witnesses 
chosen before of God. Christ rose when all Jeru- 
salem was sleeping ; He was seen only by His own 
friends and adherents. This was the objection raised 
by the infidel Celsus 150 years after Christ. Let us 
examine it closely. 

It does not state the facts quite accurately. 
These were witnesses of the resurrection chosen by 
the enemies of Christ for the very purpose of guarding 
against all possibility of a fraud. A Roman guard 
watched the sealed door of the sepulchre lest the 
disciples should come by night and steal Him away. 
These had:ocular or sensible demonstration of the 
resurrection, but so far from being moved to repen- 
tance they accepted a heavy bribe and tried to 
conceal the facts by spreading a palpable falsehood. 

Christ appeared also to Saul of Tarsus. Saul, the 
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strict Pharisee, the ardent persecutor, was met and 
challenged by the risen Christ, and convinced in a 
moment of the Lordship of Jesus, he at once, as an 
honest and sincere man, flung away his chance of a 
successful and honourable career, and embraced a 
cause which brought him hardship, and privation, 
and persecution. 

And surely if the testimony is sufficient it is 
unreasonable to complain that there is not more. 
No judge or jury will desire additional evidence 
if that which they have received is conclusive. The 
evidence afforded by the gospel narrative, by the 
fulfilment of the Old Testament prophecies, by the 
conversion of Saul of Tarsus, and the history of the 
early Church is amply sufficient. The testimony is 
sufficient in respect of the number of the witnesses, 
for St. Paul tells us that our Lord appeared to over 
five hundred brethren at once. It is sufficiently 
varied in circumstances and details. For Christ 
met His disciples both singly and when they 
were assembled together. He met them in the 
garden, on the public road, by the lake side, 
in the upper chamber. He spoke to them, 
showed them His wound prints, walked with 
them, ate and drank before them. The evidence 
was not confined to one day or one week, it 
was spread over forty days. And certainly the 
sincerity of the witnesses cannot be challenged. If 
Christ had not really risen from the dead, they had 
no inducement to pretend that He was alive. Their 
bold witness to the resurrection only exposed them 
to the hatred of those who had so successfully 
conspired against their Master. Ifyoucomplain that 
the number of witnesses is not sufficient, or if you 
require that Christ should appear to a larger circle 
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than is sufficient, where can you draw the line? If 
we are not to believe on the evidence of a number of 
credible witnesses, if we are to refuse to believe 
except on the evidence of our own senses, then Christ 
will have to appear to all who want to be convinced, 
not of one generation only, but of all generations. 

You reply, We do not want the witness of an un- 
limited number, but feel we should like some to 
have seen Him after His resurrection who were not 
amongst His professed followers. But would it be 
seemly for the sacred person of our Saviour to be 
again exposed to the insults of His enemies? Is it 
fitting that He should be made a show of to gratify 
the idle curiosity of men who had rejected the wit- 
ness of His holy life and ministry, and were voracious 
of marvels and athirst for excitement ? Do you not 
see that those who imputed His miracles to 
Beelzebub would just as readily have ascribed His 
resurrection to magic? Surely it is no ground of 
complaint that God did not choose Caiaphas or Herod 
to be a witness of the resurrection of Jesus ? 

But, you say, why were there not some indifferent 
or undecided persons among the witnesses, some who 
had not taken sides either for or against Jesus ? 
Surely the brethren of our Lord were in this class, 
and there may have been certain such among the 
five hundred. But surely you would not expect 
any such to remain unconvinced or unconverted 
after meeting with the risen Lord? What value 
would their witness have if, while testifying to the 
resurrection of Christ, they refused to accept 
His teaching, or follow His example. 

The Jewish leaders practically owned that Christ 
was risen when they charged Stephen with teaching 
that Jesus of Nazareth was going to destroy the Holy 
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City and change the customs that Moses delivered. 
They would not have been moved to any concern 
by any testimony concerning Jesus, if they really 
thought that Jesus was still dead. But clearly 
the witness of any who, while testifying that Christ 
rose from the dead, remained unconvinced and 
unconverted, would have carried no conviction to any. 
If all you ask for is the witness of one who, having 
been indifferent and unconvinced, became afterwards, 
when he had been convinced of the truth of the 
resurrection, a true: believer, you have this in Saul of 
Tarsus, and anyhow, your contention falls to the 
ground, fort hese witnesses, like all the others, were or 
at any rate became disciples and adherents. The 
chosen witnesses could only be men who were willing 
to be convinced. If Christ had appeared to Annas 
or Caiaphas, or the rulers that stoned Stephen, they 
would only have hardened their hearts in unbelief. 

But apart from the question of the truth of the 
resurrection, there is a serious fallacy underlying the 
request made by this rich man. He thought that 
faith would result from ocular demonstration. But 
faith is always to some extent a matter of choice. 
Even a sight of Hell would not turn from their sins 
those who refuse to listen to the Bible. The 
drunkard’s Hell often begins on earth. Many an 
intemperate man has been faithfully warned by his 
doctor that a hideous delirium, accompanied by 
intolerable agony, will overtake him if he continues 
his excessive drinking. But some men love self- 
indulgence more than they dread delirium tremens, 
and they kill themselves with brandy. 

If real scenes from Hell could be depicted in our 
cinematograph exhibitions, they would do no more 
to move men to repentance than do the awful scenes 
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of misery and degradation which often follow the 
service of sin in this life. If an electrophone could 
convey to us the music of Heaven, and the unspeak- 
able bliss of the celestial city, it would have no more 
effect on some than the example of some saintly 
mother, or sister, who as they crossed their path- 
way day by day shone with the light of the peace of 
God. Faith is to a large extent a matter of choice. 
God will not send a special portent to make you 
believe. No sign will be given to this generation save 
the sign of the prophet Jonah, that is the sign which 
we commemorate to-day, the resurrection of our Lord 
on the third day. 

See to it then, beloved, you are without excuse if 
you do not believe. You have Moses and the 
prophets, and their testimony is more convincing to 
those who have the New Testament before them than 
it could ever have been to the Jews of our Lord’s day. 
For the New Testament is the fulfilment of the Old. 
It is an insult to human reason to suggest with 
reference to the number of detailed predictions 
scattered throughout the Old Testament, which, as 
a matter of fact, were fulfilled in the death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ, that the exact fulfil- 
ment of these predictions is only a fortuitous 
coincidence. The unprejudiced reader is bound to 
admit that the fulfilled prophecies of Scripture afford 
irrefutable evidence that the Bible is no ordinary 
book. The authority of Moses and the prophets 
has been vindicated by the life and death and 
resurrection of Jesus Christ. You are more than 
ever, therefore, bound to give heed to their testimony. 
This rich man had kept Moses and the prophets at 
a distance. They would have interfered with his 
careless, self-indulgent life. But. you are here in 
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God’s house this evening. Surely you will give heed 
to the word of the Lord. You will listen to the 
law as it pronounces God’s judgment upon sin. 
That law is good and just and holy, and by it you 
stand condemned, and are brought in guilty before 
God. Surely you will give heed to the prophets 
from Abel to Zechariah, from John the Baptist to 
your own ministers and teachers. With one voice 
they cry, ‘‘ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world.”” Moses bore witness to 
the Messiah, and as he lifted up the serpent on a pole, 
so was Christ lifted up upon the Cross for our sins, 
David bore witness to the Messiah and foretold how 
they would pierce His hands and His feet. Isaiah 
spoke of Him as “ wounded for our transgressions,” 
and so bearing “‘ the chastisement of our peace,” that 
“by His stripes we are healed.”” And through all 
the ages since, one chorus of testimony, spreading 
over thousands of years, ascribes glory, and honour, 
and salvation to the Lamb that was slain. 

The testimony of Scripture is more than sufficient. 
It gives its witness plainly and authoritatively, 
without attempting to prove its statements by 
argument. It speaks of God as naturally as our 
daily papers speak of our king. It never attempts 
to prove the existence of God, because it is written 
by and addressed to men who were living in personal 
touch with God, and were as sure of His existence 
as we are of the existence of the king. The Bible 
is its own witness; if you will give it a fair chance, 
it will so speak to your heart, that you will know it to 
be the very Word of God. There is no need of any 
further witness. If you listen with an honest and 
good heart, the witness of the Bible will satisfy you. 
If you cherish evil in your heart, if you are secretly 
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wedded to your unbelief, no extraordinary evidence 
will avail. Lazarus of Bethany was raised from the 
dead, and all Jerusalem heard of it and marvelled. 
But it passed away as a nine days’ wonder, and some 
of the very Pharisees who witnessed the miracle 
that Christ wrought were consenting, a few days 
later, to His death. It is not more evidence that 
you need, but just an honest and good heart to give 
heed to the Scriptures—“ Faith cometh by hearing, 
and hearing by the Word of God.”’ 

Satan’s great object is to snatch away the seed of 
God’s word, “ lest they should believe and be saved.”’ 
Don’t let the enemy of souls prevail to-night. Hear, 
hear the Scriptures, hear the voice of God—and 
your soul shall live. 
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The following note accompanied this sermon:—‘“ The 
sermon had been prepared without any individual case in 
view, and before it was delivered I had a note from one 
of my people asking me for help for one who seemed to 
have ‘begun to believe,’ but had become perplexed with 
something she had read under the title of ‘The New 
Theology,’ which made her ‘ feel she did not know what to 
believe,’ and she was accordingly disposed to surrender 
her faith altogether. The writer, having a genuine experi- 
ence, had not such serious difficulty, but was also very much 
perplexed, and set before me ten questions about The 
Story of Creation, The Origin of Evil, Eternal Punishment, 
The Reality of Inspiration, etc. 

“To this letter I replied that I should be glad to have 
a private conversation on these and such like difficulties ; 
but that it was too large an order, and also many of the 
subjects too far out of date to be dealt with in a sermon or 
series of sermons; mentioning, however, that a sermon I 
had prepared and was just about to preach, might possibly 
be of some use. Both were present when the sermon was 
preached, and the result was that their perplexities were 
quite set at rest by the views therein presented. Not that 
the problems were solved for them, but they saw quite 
clearly that they need no longer stand between them and 
the Saviour of the world. 

‘““ Four months have elapsed, and a letter that comes now 
as I write shows that there has been no return of the distress.”” 
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“Then shall we know if we follow on to know the Lord.” 
Hosea vi. 3. 


THE great objection to the Gospel of Christ in the 
present day is the alleged want of certainty about 
it. Hereisthe way they put it: “It is all very well to 
ask us to believe; but we are not willing to go by 
faith ; we want to know. Itis perfectly true that the 
questions with which our Bible deals are most momen- 
tous ; but for that very reason we can be content 
with nothing less than certainty about them; and 
the simple fact that we have not the means of verify- 
ing its statements shows that we should not be 
expected to give much attention to them. When 
we have done our full duty in regard to the things 
of which we are sure, it will be time enough to take 
into consideration the claims upon us of things of 
which we are not sure.” That is the position taken 
by those who call themselves agnostics. -They 
expressly and avowedly neglect the whole sphere of 
things spiritual and eternal on the plea that these 
things cannot be known. There may not indeed be 
a great many who would say all this in so many 
words. The number of out-and-out agnostics is 
small and is likely always to remain small; but 
their spirit is in the air. It is everywhere diffused, 
but is especially powerful in the upper circles of 
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society and permeates a large portion of the high- 
class literature of the day. 

From this it follows that there is no service of 
greater importance which Christians can render to 
this generation than to make it evident that they do 
know Whom they have believed—that they are not 
merely clinging to the Christian hope in spite of the 
difficulties by which it is compassed—that they are 
Christians, not simply because their fathers were, or 
because their friends are, but from a well-grounded 
persuasion in their own hearts, a thorough and 
satisfying personal conviction. The time is past 
when we can bear witness for Christ by saying, “I 
hope.’”’ We must be able to say, “ I know.” 

And this is more than ever necessary, not only for 
Christ’s sake, but for our own sakes. A doubting 
Christian has never at any time been a person to be 
envied ; but he is less than ever to be envied now. 
For doubt and faith are at much closer quarters now 
than they ever were before. I do not believe that 
there is more doubt and less faith than ever. On the 
contrary, I am convinced that never before in the 
history of the world has there been a greater number 
who truly believe in the Lord Jesus than at the 
present moment. But here is the difference. Doubt 
and faith in days gone by were ranged in hostile 
camps. There was the vast army of the unbelieving. 
Here was the comparatively small force of the faithful. 
Doubt was then an angel of darkness; and when 
Christians fell into doubting ways they knew it was 
an enemy attacking them. But now, doubt comes 
as ““an angel of light,” admired and applauded. 
Our doubts draw reinforcements from what seems 
to be our own side. Hence, those who are vexed 
with doubt are in a more perilous position now. 
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It is more likely to grow into a confirmed habit. 
The influences which foster it may not be greater 
or mightier than they were ; but they are much closer 
about us. 

While calling attention to this change in the way 
in which doubt is regarded, we by no means take the 
position that our fathers were entirely in theright, and 
we entirely in the wrong. I do not deny that there 
is force in the oft-quoted words of the poet : 

“‘ There lives more faith in honest doubt, 
Believe me, than in half the creeds.” 

An honest doubt is better than a dishonest 
creed, just as “a living dog is better than a dead 
lion,” or, as we ought to translate (for the dog is 
in ourideaa noble animal, whereas it was contemptible 
in Eastern eyes; so to get the force of the proverb, 
and its application to doubt and faith, we should 
express it like this), “a living cur is better than a 
dead lion’”’; but our sceptical friends often forget 
that that says little for the cur, and nothing at all 
against the living lion. A creed out of which the life 
has gone is a dead lion, and even an insect that has 
life is better. That is the sense, and the only sense, 
in which it is true that honest doubt is better than 
half the creeds. The old-fashioned way of looking 
upon doubt as an angel of darkness cannot be wholly 
justified ; but still less can the latest fashion of 
regarding it as an angel of light. At the best, it is 
a troublesome visitor ; it mars our peace; it hinders 
our joy; it destroys our usefulness. Though it is 
not so bad as the death of formalism, it is bad 
enough ; and therefore we should give ourselves no 
rest until it is banished from our hearts, and we 
can say, without any faltering in our tones; ‘‘ We 
know Whom we have believed.”’ 
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The text shows us how we may all attain to this 
knowledge, so desirable at all times, so specially 
desirable and needful in these times in which we live. 
Let us then look at it with attention, and earnest 
interest. 

Observe, first, the kind of knowledge we are to seek 
and expect. ‘‘ Then shall we know if we follow on 
to know the Lord.” To know the Lord—that is 
enough. God has made Himself known to men in 
Christ, who comes in spirit to our souls individually, 
and so manifests Himself to us; and when this 
manifestation has been made to us so clearly, 
definitely, distinctly, and frequently, that we are 
entitled to feel sure there can be no mistake about 
it, then can we say, ““ We know Whom we have 
believed.”’ This does not carry with it knowledge of 
all subjects on which we may desire to have know- 
ledge. We might wish to know everything; and it 
certainly does not carry with it omniscience. But 
it gives us complete rest in regard to all matters that 
might otherwise trouble us. To know the Lord is 
to know all that we need to know for our guidance, 
and for our comfort, and for the satisfaction of our 
souls. “‘ I am the way, and the truth, and the life,”’ 
says the Lord Jesus, and if we know the way, and the 
truth, and the life, what more do we need to know ? 
It is enough, then, quite enough, to know the Lord. 

One chief reason why people fall into doubt is that 
instead of seeking to know the Lord, they set about 
trying to prove certain propositions. They reason 
away in the abstract to try to get, forexample, some 
logical proof that God exists, instead of simply 
looking at Him, and listening to Him, and walking 
with Him. If your child were so unlike other 
children as to be of a speculative and metaphysical 
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turn of mind, and were in consequence to go up into 
the attic or down into the cellar by himself and try 
to work out of his inner consciousness a logical 
demonstration of your existence, and a learned proof 
of the right you had tocontrol and guide him, he 
would, no doubt, encounter serious difficulties; or 
if he did not altogether shut himself out of your sight, 
gave up speaking to you, never listened to anything 
you said to him, he might observe many things he 
would not be able to understand, and many other 
things which he entirely misunderstood and mis- 
interpreted ; and might in this way come to the 
conclusion that there was nothing fatherly about 
you ; whereas if he had only treated you as children 
usually treat their father, with aloving, childlike trust, 
not a doubt would ever have entered his head. If 
any one is minded to wrestle with questions, he can 
easily find questions enough to wrestle with; but 
alas, such wrestling will lead to no day-break and will 
have no Peniel to keep itin memory. IH, instead of 
wrestling with questions and problems, we would, 
like Jacob, wrestle with God, our struggle would have 
a very different issue. 

The Bible is a book, say, of a thousand pages. 
It would be very easy to start ten questions for each 
page. Suppose you follow on to know all that, when 
will you be done? When will you be ready to seek 
the Lord? What is the use of the Bible? To point 
us to the Lord; ‘‘ Search the Scriptures, for in them 
ye think ye have eternal life, and they are they that 
testify of Me.” And yet how many are there who 
use the Bible for no other purpose than to keep 
them from the Lord. 

Far be it from me to discourage the discussing of 
Bible questions. The Bible is so interesting a book, 
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that all questions concerning it are of interest, and a 
large proportion of them of importance. Those 
questions, for example, belonging to the department 
of literary and historic criticism which are so 
largely discussed in our day, are interesting and 
important ; and the result of all such investigations 
when conducted in an honest and candid and 
reasonably modest spirit, will be to shed increasing 
light on the important subjects with which they are 
connected. But what I insist on is this, that it is 
not by the discussion of these questions that certainty 
can be attained in regard to that which is most 
important, namely, the fatherly love and care of God 
and the reality and blessedness of the gospel of His 
grace. To beassured of that, the true and only way 
is to seek the Lord Himself, to acquaint yourself with 
Him, to look at Him as He is revealed in Christ, to 
listen to His voice, and to welcome Him to your heart 
and life, as He comes to us in the grace and love of 
His Holy Spirit. We may give up the attempt 
to reach positive assurance in regard to all Biblical 
and theological questions—there are so many of 
them that we cannot even have an opinion on them 
all, and there always will be some on which it is 
impossible to make ourselves perfectly sure ; but it is 
quite possible for every one of us, from the least to 
the greatest, to know the Lord, and that is far better ; 
for if only we know Him we shall find it easy to leave 
all our difficulties in His hands. You see then the 
kind of knowledge we are to seek and expect. 
Observe next, that the knowledge we are to depend 
upon is not an instantaneous flash, but a growing 
acquaintance. ‘‘ Then shall we know, if we follow 
on to know the Lord.” The Apostle Paul could 
probably have said the very night of his conversion, 
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“I know Whom I believe.” But does any one 
suppose that this comfortable assurance would have 
continued with him if he had depended ever after- 
wards on that old flash of light which had burst upon 
him in his way to Damascus? No, no; if he had 
trusted to that, its brilliance would soon have faded 
into the light of common day; and he would have 
been as doubtful and dismal and useless as some of 
us are. He followed on to know the Lord. The life 
he lived thereafter, he lived by the faith of the Son of 
God. And therefore it was that he could say with so 
much assurance right on to the end of his career: 
“IT know Whom I have believed.”’ And if this follow- 
ing on to know the Lord was necessary, in the case 
of one who had had so very remarkable and 
memorable a conversion, one who had actually 
seen a light from heaven, “ above the brightness of 
the sun,’’ much more must it be necessary in the case 
of those whose experience in conversion has been of 
a more ordinary kind. 

Here, I believe again, we find the explanation of 
very much that is dark and doubtful and unsatis- 
factory in the experience of Christians. Instead of 
growing in grace and in the knowledge of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, they gothe other way. They spend less 
time with Him now than once they did; they hear 
His voice less distinctly ; and they have almost lost 
the sight of His blessedface. That was the condition 
of the people whom the prophet Hosea had to deal 
with ; and see how he dealt with them. First they 
must ‘‘return to the Lord.’’ Happily, that could 
be done in a moment. In fact, the only way to turn 
to the Lord, is to do it suddenly ; and it can be done 
and ought to be done without a moment’s delay. 
But having turned to Him, we must stay in His 
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presence. We cannot expect, especially after a long 
interval of coldness or backsliding, to have all the 
comfort and all the joy and all the assurance we would 
desire. This part of the process is more or less 
gradual. And so weread: .“‘ After two days will He 
revive us: the third day He will raise us up, and we 
shall live in His sight.”’ And then on what does our 
assurance depend? On following on in the new line 
we have taken up, or to which we have returned. 
Everyhing depends on that. ‘‘ Then shall we know, if 
we follow on to know the Lord.” Yes: if we would 
be free from doubts, we must not only seek the Lord, 
but we must keep on seeking Him. We must grow 
into the habit of communion with Him. We must 
make sure that we get into communion with Him in 
our devotions. When we pray, when weread the Bible, 
when we sing a psalm or a hymn, when we meditate 
on heavenly things, we must make sure that God is 
with us, that we realise His presence, and come into 
close contact with Him. All of us who are Christians 
at all know what that means. We all know what it 
is to speak to God and to get an answer from Him 
which comes like the dew or like the sunshineto the 
spirit ; and we know that these have been our most 
delightful moments. Well, we should make sure of 
this experience every time we open our Bible, every 
time we go on our knees, every time we engage in 
family worship, every time we engage in the service 
of the sanctuary. And if we do this, then com- 
munion with God will more and more grow into a 
habit ; and we shall without effort carry with us the 
sense of His presence wherever we go. And so day 
by day weshall get better acquainted with the Lord ; 
and knowing Him better, we shall love Him more; 
and loving Him more, we shall again know Him 
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better ; and so the blessed work will goon; and in 
process of time all doubt will have disappeared— 
we shall know the Lord with as clear and certain an 
acquaintance as we know our best and dearest 
earthly friend. 

And what a difference it will make! His going 
forth is like the morning, “ whose rosy fingers ope the 
gates of day,” and lo, all at once, heaven is bright 
above, and earth is beautiful below. The clouds 
indeed may gather in the sky, must gather there; 
but in this there will be only added blessing ; for He 
comes as the rain—not as the cold pitiless sleet of 
winter, but the warm soft showers of summer which 
water the thirsty ground, and make all lovely things 
to grow. The result is beautifully set forth in the 
closing verses of the prophecy (xiv. 5-7) : 

*“‘T will be as the dew unto Israel: he shall grow 
as the lily, and cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 

““ His branches shall spread, and his beauty shall 
be as the olive tree, and his smell as Lebanon. 

“ They that dwell under his shadow shall return ; 

“ They shall revive as the corn, and grow as the 
vine ; 

“‘ The scent thereof shall beas the wine of Lebanon.”’ 
To know the Lord in this way will make all things new 
in our spiritual experience ; it will change for us the 
whole scenery of the kingdom of heaven from the 
dreary December of unbelief or the chill March winds 
of doubt, to the smiling May, with its genial sunshine 
and refreshing showers, and opening buds and spring- 
ing verdure everywhere. ‘“‘ Then shall we know, if 
we follow on to know the Lord.” 

I find a most cheering illustration of this in the life 
of Horace Bushnell. His was one of the acutest 
minds of the age. He was naturally sceptical, and 
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in his college days he was sorely vexed with doubts 
as to the foundations of his early faith. These 
doubts were ended by a new revelation of God to his 
soul at a time of religious revival ; and though he 
retained the habit of questioning all things to the 
end (as is well known by those who are acquainted 
with his writings, and with the troubles he passed 
through on account of his opposition to what was 
counted orthodoxy at the time), though he never 
ceased the attitude of a questioner in dealing with 
Christian doctrine, he never had a shade of doubt as 
to the reality of his Saviour’s presence with him, and 
the daily guidance and comfort of his life. One of the 
most instructive things in the book is his steady 
growth in the realisation of God. Let me quote 
just a word or two from some of his latest utterances : 
In a fragment headed ‘‘ God’s way with a soul,” 
which was found dimly pencilled on a stray sheet of 
paper, there occurs this: “Long years ago, my 
mother vanished, but God stays by me still, 
embracing me, in my grey hairs, as tenderly and 
carefully as she did in my infancy, and giving to meas 
my joy and the principal glory of my life, that He 
lets me know Him, and helps me with real con- 
fidence to call Him my Father.’ Or take another 
passage, written in the languor and pain of his 
last illness: “‘ As the body thins, it also seems to 
grow transparent, and to let me see through the 
veil oftener, more habitually and broadly. How it 
is I know not, but God comes to me even when I 
do not go to Him, or after Him—so great, benignant, 
pure and radiant, that He sinks all others out of 
sight. What awonderisGod! What a glory for us 
to possess Him!” 

Shall we not follow on? It is not indeed so very 
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easy. Even though the spirit is willing, the flesh 
is sadly weak. And then alas, even the willingness 
of the spirit is apt to change and pass away. Ah, 
is there not too much occasion for the lament which 
follows ? 

““O Ephraim, what shall I do unto thee? O 
Judah, what shall I do unto thee? For thy good- 
ness is as a morning cloud, and as the early dew it 
goeth away.” 

Alas, do not these most touching words go to the 
hearts of some of us? God have mercy on us for so 
grievously trying His patience. It has been so, even 
so. But think how God still yearns over His back- 
sliding children. A little further on we find words 
more touching and tender still : 

“ How shall I give thee up, Ephraim ? How shall 
I deliver thee, Israel? How shall I make thee as 
Admah? How shall I set thee as Zeboim? Mine 
heart is turned within Me, My repentings are kindled 
together.” 

Those of us who have tried Him the most are as 
welcome as any to return. Come then: O come, 
those of us who have in time past fallen by our 
iniquity : 

“Come, and let us return unto the Lord: for He 
hath torn, and He will heal us. He hathsmitten, and 
He will bind us up. 

“ After two days will He revive us: in the third 
day He will raise us up, and we shall live in His 
sight. 

“ Then shall we know, if we follow on to know the 
Lord: His going forth is prepared as the morning ; 
and He shall come unto us as the rain, as the latter 
and former rain unto the earth.” 
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The author of this sermon sends the following note :— 
“Tn all my experience as a preacher the series of four 
sermons, of which this is one, appears to me to have been 
most richly blessed of God. The course has never been 
delivered without bringing home to some people the reality 
of things eternal, the evil of sin, and the power of Christ’s 
salvation. Isit not what the Holy Spirit is sent to convince 
the world of—‘ of sin and righteousness and of judgment’ ? 
It is He that makes the word effectual, but He uses the 
ministry of men for the setting forth of the Word. We 
preach, but a true conversion is His work.” 


XIX 


The Judgment 
“ But after this the judgment.’’—Hebrews ix. 27. 


““ AFTER this ’’—after death, which is before each 
one of us, there shall come not annihilation, nor any 
escape from God, but the very opposite. We shall 
find ourselves in His immediate presence, called upon 
to answer at His bar for the things we have done, 
for the life we have led here on earth—“ After this 
the judgment.”’ 

It is this fact of judgment after death that makes 
both life and death so solemn. Nor is judgment 
for any one of us less sure than death. He that hath 
appointed and exacts the one, hath appointed and will 
exact the other also. “‘ It is appointed unto all men 
once to die, but after this the judgment’”’; “ death 
to follow this life ; a judgment to follow after death.” 
This is one of the great fundamental truths of 
Christianity which have made our religion the 
power it has been for the restraining of crime, for 
the converting of the sinner, for the sanctification 
of the saint, for the triumph of the martyr. 

Nor is it a doctrine of Christianity alone. The 
very heathen have believed in it. It is part of 
natural as well as of revealed religion. As 
experience joins with the Christian preacher when 
he urges his hearers to “ mind mortality,” so does 
the conscience of mankind support him when he 
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summons to prepare for judgment. Men believed it 
before St. Paul announced it with the authority of 
inspiration, in the midst of the Areopagus. It wasa 
pagan Roman, Felix, who trembled while the 
Apostle ‘reasoned with him of righteousness, 
temperance and judgment to come.” And long 
before Felix, the necessity for a judgment had 
forced itself upon the Hebrew sage: ‘‘ 1 saw under 
the sun the place of judgment, that wickedness 
was there; and the place of righteousness, that 
iniquity was there. I said in mine heart, God shall 
judge the righteous and the wicked.”’ Long after 
Solomon and long after Felix, the latest of our 
mighty Scotsmen, the sage of Chelsea, was impelled 
by the events of the French Revolution to a similar 
conclusion: ‘‘ O Louis,’ he exclaims, ‘‘ if thou hast 
not another judgment-seat, it were not well with 
thee.”” Such a judgment, it has been felt, is needful 
. to redress the injustice and the inequalities of time, 
and vindicate the justice of Almighty God. 

My Christian brethren, you and I are not at the 
mercy of traditions or of speculations. We have the 
Word of God. ‘“ Life and immortality ’’ have for us 
been “‘ brought to light by the gospel,” and the same 
resurrection of Jesus Christ which reveals to us the 
life to come, assures us also of the moral reckoning 
that there awaits each one of us. St. Paul, in his 
sermon to the philosophers of Athens sets the two 
announcements side by side; he preaches both as 
inevitably involved in the revelation it was his to 
bring to them of the living and righteous God. ‘The 
times of this ignorance God winked at; but now 
He commandeth all men everywhere to repent ; 
because He hath appointed a day in which He will 
judge the world in righteousness by that Man 
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whom He hath ordained, whereof He hath given 
assurance unto all men in that He hath raised Him 
from the dead.” So distinct in fact has been God’s 
revelation of judgment and the day of judgment, 
that our whole system, we may say, of human 
jurisprudence, rests upon it, and employs it as its 
prime security for eliciting the truth from witnesses, 
putting it into the very terms of the oath which 
they must take: ‘‘ As I shall answer to God at the 
Great Day of Judgment.” 

How strange, how alarming is it that in our day 
our pulpits, as a rule, seem to make so little of a 
truth whereof the very lawyers make so much ! 

In further discoursing on this solemn theme, I 
shall speak first of the revelations given us concern- 
ing the time and circumstances of the judgment ; 
second, of its universality and strictness; third, 
of Christ, the appointed Judge; fourth, of the 
benefit of believing in it and the importance of 
preparing for it, and I shall conclude with some 
advice as to the right sort of preparation. 

rt. First, then, as to the time and circumstances 
of the final judgment. The date is concealed from 
all of us—like the date of our own death—that 
we may be always ready. The text says: ‘ After 
death,” which involves (no doubt) that we shall be 
judged as death found or left us ; that no event shall 
intervene between these of importance comparable 
with that of either of them. But our text does not 
say that judgment will follow immediately on death ; 
it says nothing at all on that point, while there are 
many, almost countless, passages which speak of an 
interval between the two, and of the great and uni- 
versal judgment—“‘ one and the same for the assem- 
bled world ’—in the resurrection at the last day. 
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This does not, however, hinder but that 
(as has been for long a common belief among 
Christians) each soul, on its departure from the 
body, passes (or is carried by the angels) into the 
immediate presence of God or Christ, and learns 
from Him what its final sentence is to be. This is 
called “‘ the particular judgment ’’—an anticipatory 
inquest, as it were, on each particular soul, which 
henceforth shall wait in joy or fear for the sentence 
of acquittal or of condemnation that in the Great 
Day will be proclaimed and executed in the presence 
and with the assent of the whole creation. 

It is not, however, to this preliminary inquest that 
Holy Scripture and the creeds of the Church direct 
our thoughts. These authoritative guides bid us look 
forward rather to the Last Judgment, to the Great 
Day of our Saviour’s appearing; when He shall 
“come in His own glory, and in the glory of the 
Father with all His holy angels with Him, and 
before Him shall be gathered all nations, and He shall 
separate them onefrom another as a shepherd divideth 
his sheep from the goats.”’ It is then, Christ says, 
when “‘ all that are in their graves shall hear the voice 
of the Son of Man, andshall come forth,” that “ they 
who have done good shall rise to the resurrection of 
life, and they that have done evil to the resurrection 
of damnation.” In like manner the Apostles :— 
“In the day when God shall judge the secrets of 
hearts by Christ Jesus,” says St. Paul. And again, 
“Judge nothing before the time, until the Lord 
come, who will bring to light the hidden things of 
darkness, and then shall every man have his praise 
from God.’ And yet again, ‘‘ We must all appear 
before the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one 
may receive the things done in his body—in his 
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body, mark you—according to that he hath done, 
whether it be good or bad.” 

We have before us every one not only the par- 
ticular judgment, but the judgment of the Great 
Day, when our deeds, and our misdeeds, and our 
true character, will be laid open before the whole 
universe, and the righteousness of our acquittal or 
our condemnation will be made manifest to all. 

z. And as Scripture speaks again and again of the 
Day of Judgment—a time unknown to us indeed, but 
appointed already in the counsels of the Father, so 
also does it dwell on the awful circumstances of the 
great assize, and describes it over and over again in 
the most impressive manner, in terms borrowed 
from the judicatories of this world. It is to be 
sudden indeed in its coming, and unexpected “‘ as a 
thief in the night,” when foolish men have reasoned 
themselves into the confident persuasion that it is 
impossible and unbelievable, much as the ante- 
diluvians scoffed at Noah and his ark, or as when Lot 
in Sodom seemed as one that “ mocked unto his 
sons-in-law.’’ Yet there will be signs of its approach 
which the faithful shall discern—a reign of lawless- 
ness, men casting off the cords of God and Christ, 
as if His gentle yoke were a hard bondage—an open 
and wide-spread apostasy, the revealing (without 
the mask) of the Man of Sin—the breaking out of 
active persecution—the great tribulation and trial 
of the faithful. Then also, our Saviour tells us, 
‘“‘ There shall be signs in the sun, and in the moon, 
and in the stars; and upon the earth distress of 
nations, with perplexity; the sea and the waves 
roaring; men’s hearts failing them for fear, and for 
looking after those things which are coming on the 
earth: for the powers of heaven shall be shaken. 
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And then shall they see the Son of Man coming in a 
cloud with power and great glory.” “The judgment 
shall be set,”” and “‘ the books opened.” 
‘‘Lo! the book exactly worded, 
Wherein all hath been recorded, 
Thence shall judgment be awarded.”’ 

‘* Figures,” do you say, and “‘symbols’”’? Yes! 
but figures and symbols that mean something ; 
that describe to us in terms, asintelligible as they are 
impressive and alarming, something of its nature, yet 
infinitely more awful and definitive than aught 
which this world has to show. ‘‘ Depend upon it,” 
says Dr. Newman, ‘that event is not called a 
judgment for nothing.”’ 

3. Consider, in the third place, the universality 
and impartial strictness of the judgment. “I saw 
the dead,” says St. John, ‘‘ both small and great 
stand before God.’ All that have lived upon the 
earth shall be raised from the earth and sea, that in 
the bodies wherewith they sinned, or with which they 
served God and did deeds of love, they may receive 
the things done in those bodies. The dead shall 
rise, the living shall be changed, and all together, yet 
each by himself, shall be brought before the judgment- 
seat to be acquitted or condemned. ‘“‘ Many,” says 
a holy writer, ‘‘ who have a vague idea of a future 
retribution fail to bring home to themselves the 
awful strictness of its particulars. They imagine that 
that at the end there will be a sort of balance struck, 
that the bad will no doubt be punished, and the good 
rewarded.”! But they think only of what the 
world calls great crimes, and on the other they 
trust much to the fact that in this world they have led 
on the whole decent and inoffensive lives. But our 

‘ Bishop Forbes’ Nicene Creed, p. 244. 
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Lord—our gracious Saviour Himself—speaks other- 
wise. To have done no harm will not be enough to 
justify us, if we have done no good: “‘ Because ye did 
it not to one of the least of these my brethren, ye did 
it not to Me.’’ While as for strictness, “ I say unto 
you that every idle word that men shall speak, they 
shall give account thereof in the Day of Judgment. 
For by thy words thou shalt be justified, and by thy 
words thou shalt be condemned.” And of the duty 
of openly confessing Him, ‘‘ Whosoever therefore 
shall be ashamed of Me and of My words in this 
adulterous and sinful generation, of him shall the 
Son of Man be ashamed when He cometh in the 
glory of His Father with the holy angels.” 

It will not help us in that day that hand joined 
in hand to do what was evil; that we followed the 
broad and easy road; that popular prejudice or 
fashion prescribed one course of conduct and the 
Word of God another; or even that human legis- 
lation made bold to permit (as already it has per- 
mitted, even in this country, and seems likely to do 
so increasingly) things which our blessed Saviour calls 
deadly sin :—‘‘ He that putteth away his wife and 
marrieth her that is put away doth commit adultery. 
And he that marrieth her that is divorced committeth 
adultery.’’ All the legislation of all the Assemblies 
or Parliaments on earth can never make that right 
which God calls wrong. Such legislation may indeed 
encourage men to sin ; it can never shield them from 
the consequences of sin, here and hereafter. Nor 
will there be any chance of the guilty escaping in that 
hour. 

“In the corrupted currents of this world 


Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice, 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
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Buys out the law. But ’tis not so above; 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 

In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults 

To give in evidence.” 2 


So says the greatest of uninspired poets, and so say 
no less plainly the Apostles of Jesus Christ: “ Just 
and true are all Thy works, O King of saints! True 
and righteous are His judgments.” “ Wearesure that 
the judgment of God is according to truth against 
them which commit such things. And thinkest thou, 
O man that judgest them that do such things, 
and doest the same, that thou shalt escape the 
judgment of God—in the day when God shall judge 
the secrets of men by Jesus Christ according to my 
Gospel ? ”’ 

God has a way, I know, whereby the repentant 
sinner may be justified, the way of living and 
obedient faith in the Lord Jesus Christ. But this is 
a way which (if here and now it but counts the sinner 
righteous) will ere that day have made him righteous. 
It will not be by any quirk or make-believe that any 
one will then be acquitted or rewarded ; ‘‘ God will 
be justified when He speaketh and be clear when 
He judgeth.” 

4. The Appointed Judge. Weread, on this head, 
St. Paul speaking at Athens (and writing to the 
Romans), “‘ God will judge the world in righteous- 
ness by that man whom He hath ordained, whereof 
He hath given assurance unto all men in that He 
hath raised Him from the dead.”’ The Apostle had it 
from our Lord Himself: “ The Father judgeth no 
man but hath committed all judgment unto the Son 
—and hath given Him to execute judgment also 

2 “ Hamlet,” iii. 3. 
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because He is the Son of man” (John v. 22, 27). 
Ah! we shall see Him then, and what a vision it will 
be to those who have in this life rejected Him, or 
crucified Him, or crucified Him afresh! ‘‘ Behold, He 
cometh with clouds and every eye shall see Him, and 
they also that pierced Him.” 

It is fitting for Himself that He who was the 
Father’s agent in the Creation, in the upholding, in 
the redemption of the world, should be its Judge, 
“that He through whom all grace has been given 
should be the rewarder of co-operation with it, the 
punisher of its despite ” ;* that the Lord of Life should 
should be the life’s apportioner ; that He who stood 
before the unjust judges of this world should be the 
Judge and Saviour of the godly that were oppressed 
as Hewas. “It ought,” says St. Bernard, “‘ to give 
confidence and courage to the just.” It is the 
assurance (may we not add ?) of the most complete 
and sympathetic understanding of our mortal weak- 
ness and the strength of our temptations. It is 
only God, so our national poet argues, 

«Who made the heart 
Decidedly can try us.’’2 

Well, Jesus is God “ of one substance and equal 
with the Father,” ‘‘ by Whom also He made the 
worlds.” But Jesus is also Man; Man as well as 
God for ever, and is thus again suited for the task 
from His personal experience of human life :— 

«He knows what sore temptations are, 
For He has felt the same.” 

5. The benefit of believing in the judgment and 
the importance of preparing for it should be evident 
to all. The Great Day has been foreannounced to us 

f* Bishop Forbes. 
2 Robert Burns, “‘ Address to the Unco Guid.” 
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to the end that we might believe it, and order our 
lives in view of it. ‘‘ We, brethren, are not in dark- 
ness that that day should overtake us as a thief.” 
If it were only an earthly trial in some High Court 
of Justice that were before us, we should prepare for 
that; if we were guilty we should busy ourselves 
to make out some plea for mercy ; if we were in a 
more remote degree implicated in the charge, we 
should strive to have it made clear that our part in 
the crime was small; even if we were innocent, we 
should seek to demonstrate our innocence. We 
should engage the best counsel we could secure, 
and when our agent came to see us, we should not be 
pleased if he spent the time discoursing of every other 
subject under the sun and made no sort of reference 
to the ordeal before us. We should not deem that 
kind or faithful. We should expect him to give us 
all the information about it in his power, to hide 
nothing from us, to tell us candidly if there were a 
way of escape, or by what means we might hope to 
soften the severity of punishment. 

So the Apostles preached: ‘“‘ Knowing therefore 
the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.” It has 
been reserved for our own time for preachers to 
suppress all mention of these terrors; to explain 
them away as not so very terrible after all, and to bid 
us live as if we might safely risk it. 

This is plain folly. You do not get your ships more 
safely into port by putting out the lights, or cutting 
adrift the beacons. 

6. How then ought we to prepare? First of all, 
by believing this revelation of the judgment which 
God has given us, and then by following Christ’s 
own advice : “ Watch ye therefore, and pray always 
that ye may be counted worthy to escape those 
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things that are coming on the earth, and to stand 
before the Son of Man.” We should keep this vision 
of the Judgment always before us; not to paralyse 
us in our various duties, but to animate us to the 
faithful discharge of all of them; to show us (for one 
thing) the paramount claims upon us of God the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost—our Maker, 
Redeemer, Sanctifier; to remind us again of the 
eternal issues—‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he 
gain the whole world and lose his own soul? ’’—to 
make us diligent also in our ordinary tasks. The 
knowledge of the judgment is no sort of excuse for 
idleness. God has given to every man his work. 
Let him do it as in God’s sight. He will not forget 
our work and labour of love, if it be offered unto 
Him. 

Are we masters? Let us “ give to our servants 
that which is just and equal, knowing that we also 
have a Master in heaven.’”’ Are we servants? Let 
us serve with goodwill and loyalty, ‘‘ not with eye- 
service as men-pleasers, but as servants of Christ, 
doing the will of God from the heart.’’ Are we rich ? 
Let us “‘ not trust in uncertain riches’’; let us use 
them as Christ bids us, to make by means of them 
friends which shall receive us “into everlasting 
habitations.” Are we poor? Let us not fancy that 
all would be well with us if only we had money. 
Let us rather seek to be “‘richin faith and heirs of the 
kingdom.” Are we young, happy, prosperous ? Let 
us hear the wisdom of the Old Testament: “ Rejoice 
O young man in thy youth and let thine heart cheer 
thee in the days of thy youth, but know thou that 
for all these things God will bring thee into judg- 
ment.” Are we getting old? Let us be like those 
aged saints at the beginning’ of the New Testament, 
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much in the House of God ; seeking to see the Lord’s 
Christ; talking of Him to all that look for 
redemption in Jerusalem; thanking God that our 
eyes have seen His salvation. 

Even a measure of recreation is not forbidden. 
Of one of the greatest of Italian saints, St. Charles of 
Milan, it is recorded that after weeks of intense and 
wearing ministry he indulged in a game of bowls. 
A young clergyman who stood by asked him, “ Sir, 
what would you do if the Day of Judgment were 
announced ?”’ ‘‘ I hope,” was the reply, “‘ I should 
have grace to finish my game. It is the will of God.” 
But we must not live for games; they are for 
recreation merely, to refresh us for more energetic 
work, to train us in mutual forbearance and fair- 
dealing. They are not the chief end of man: “‘ The 
chief end of man is to glorify God and enjoy Him 
for ever.” 

The first requisite whereto is faith—faith in the 
Lord Jesus Christ : “‘ This is the work of God that ye 
believe on Him whom He hath sent.”” In Christ we 
have pardon for the past, if we come to Him confessing 
and forsaking our transgressions: ‘‘ If we walk in 
the light as He is in the light, His blood cleanseth 
us from all sin.” In Christ there is grace sufficient 
for all our need, light to show us the right way, 
strength to enable us to walk in it, courage to bid us 
not fear what man can do unto us, patience to bear 
(yea, to take up) the heaviest cross; yea, the Holy 
Ghost Himself, the Spirit of the Father, to renew us 
after His blessed image. In Christ we have the 
privilege of prayer, access by Him by the one Spirit 
unto the Father. In Christ, the Holy Scriptures 
become plain, making us wise unto salvation. In 
Christ, the sacraments are no mere signs but living 
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wells of helpfulness, that as baptised into Him as 
Head we may receive out of His fulness; that 
eating His flesh and drinking His blood we may dwell 
in Him (so He says Himself) and He in us, and live 
by Him as He liveth by the Father. 

So, too, the Lord’s day which tells of His rising 
from the dead should remind us that we too shall 
rise. Christmas, which tells us of His first Coming 
to be our Saviour, should remind us of His Second 
Coming to be our Judge. The poor as we pass them 
by in the streets should remind us of our duty to 
care for them, and help them to the utmost in our 
power, as the companions of Christ’s earthly lot. 
whom He acknowledges His brethren. 

Every opportunity God offers us of furthering the 
Gospel at home and abroad, every occasion on which 
we may do a kindness in His name, and for the love 
of Him, will be a means of preparation—of prepar- 
ing ourselves for the judgment, by growing in that 
goodness and charity which is the end of His com- 
mandment, of laying up a good foundation against 
the time to come, of being merciful, and so making 
us meet to obtain the mercy which, after all we have 
done, we shall sorely need. 
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crown 8vo, 320 pages, 8 Illustrations on art paper, 3s. 6d. net. 

The Courage of the Coward. By C. F. Axep, D.D., Author of 
‘Changing Creeds and Social Problems,’ Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, with Photogravure Portrait, 3s. 6d. net. 

The First Christians; or, Christian Life in New Testament Times, 
By Rosert Vertcu, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s, 6d. net, 
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By J. BRIERLEY (‘‘J. B.’’) 


*Religion and To-day. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 4d. net. , 
The Life of the Soul. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 
“Vigorous in thought, rich in literary allusions, and incisive in style. . . 
Mr, Brierley is always convincing as well as ingenious.’’—Methodist Recorder. 
The Secret of Living. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 
“This author has given several thoughtful volumes, but not one in 


which the ideal and the practical are so well blended and so skilfully con- 
trasted as in the present.’’—Liverpool Courter. 


Life and the Ideal. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 3s. 6d. 
net. 


“This book is a book to read, and each section is food for constant 
reference and continued thought.’’-—Manchester Courter. 


Aspects of the Spiritual. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


n “These essays are equal to the best he has yet produced. They cover 
an immense variety of subjects.’’-—Daily News. 


Sidelights on Religion. Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
3s. 6d. net. 


“ Delightfully optimistic, a description which sums up as a whole this 
very interesting and helpful volume. It deserves to be widespread.” 


Pall Mall Gazette. 
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By J. BRIERLEY, (J. B.”) 


Religion and Experience. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“This book is quite worthy tobe placed alongside of Mr. Brierley’s best 
work.’’—Daily News. 


The Eternal Religion. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d 
“ Well written and helpful.”"—The Times. 
The Common Life. Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
3s. 6d. 

“A book which every minister ought to possess.””—British Weekly. 
Problemsof Living. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 
“These beautiful and charming essays.”’—Hibbert Journal. 
Ourselves and the Universe: Studies in Life and Religion. Sixth 

Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“We have not for a long time read a brighter, cheerier, or wiser book.” 


Daily News. 
Studies of the Soul. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DR. HORTON says :—“ I prefer this book to the best-written books I have 
lighted on for a year past.’’ 


Our City of God. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


“We say without hesitation that this is a most inspiring work.’ 
Westminster Gazette, 
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A Gamble with Life. By Stras K. Hocxina, Author of ‘‘ To Pay the 
Price.’’ Large crown 8vo, bevelled boards, 3s. 6d. 
One of the best stories written by this popular author. 
The Pearl Divers of Roncador Reef, and Other Stories. By Louts 
Broke, Author of “Tom Wallis,’ &c. Large crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. Illustrated, 3s. 6d. 


Gloria Patri: or, Our Talks About the Trinity. By J. M. Wurron. 
Cloth, 38s. 6d. 


The Christ that is To Be: A Latter-Day Romance. By Sir J. 
uke eae M.P. New Edition. Demy 8vo, cloth, 
Ss. . 

Family Prayers for Morning Use, and Prayers for Special Occasions, 
Compiled and Edited by J. M. G. Cloth, pott quarto, 3s. 6d. 

Preaching to the Times. By Dean H. Henstny Henson. Crown 
8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

“ Sound sense and scholarly solidity.”’—Dundee Courter. 

The Dutch in the Medway. By Cuartes Macrarnane. Author 
of ‘“‘ The Camp of Refuge,” &c. With a Foreword by 8S. R. 
Crockett. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The Quickening of Caliban. A Modern Story of Evolution. By Sir 
J. Compron-Rickert, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Christianity in 
Common Speech,” &c. Large crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


Nineteen Hundred? A Forecast and a Story. By Marianne 
FarnincuaM, Author of ‘‘ The Clarence Family,” &c. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, uniformly bound in cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 


Violet Vaughan. Robert Wreford’s Daughter. 
Singlehurst Manor. Sissie. 

Overdale. Esther Wynne. 

Mr. Montmorenecy’s Money. His Next of Kin. 
Chrystabel. 


See page 21 for Popular Edition. 


AMELIA E. BARR’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


The Beads of Tasmer. A Border Shepherdess. 
She Loved a Sailor. Paul and Christina. 

The Last of the MacAllisters. The Squire of Sandal Side. 
Woven of Love and Glory. Between Two Loves. 


For other books by this Author see pages 6 and 22. 
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THE MESSAGES OF THE BIBLE 


Edited by Frank Kyicut Sanprrs, Ph.D., Woolsey Pro- 
fessor of Biblical Literature in Yale University, and CHARLES 
Foster Kent, Ph.D., Professor of Biblical Literature and 
History in Brown University. Super royal 16mo, cloth, red 
top, 3s. 6d..a vol. (To be completed in 12 Volumes.) 


I. Tar Messacus or THE HaRwier Propsets. By Frank 
Knieht Sanders, Ph.D., and Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

II. Tor Messages or THE LaTeR Propuets. By Frank 
Knight Sanders, Ph.D., and Charles Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

III. Tue Mussaczus or Israrn’s Law Givers. By Charles 
Foster Kent, Ph.D. 

IV. Toe Mussaces or THE PROPHETICAL AND PRIESTLY 
HISTORIANS. By John Edgar McFadyen, 
M.A.(Glas.), B.A.(Oxon.) 

V. Tue Mrssaces or THE Psatmists. By John Edgar 
McFadyen, M.A.(Glas.), B.A.(Oxon). 

VII. Tez Messages or THE Pozts. By Nathaniel 
Schmidt, M.A. 

VIII. Toe Messaces or THE APOCALYPTICAL WRITERS. By 
Frank Chamberlin Porter, Ph.D., D.D. 

IX. Tur Mussacus or JESUS ACCORDING TO THE SYNOPTISTS. 
By Thomas Cuming Hall, D.D. 

X. THE MEssaGEs OF JESUS ACCORDING TO THE GOSPEL 
or Joun. By James Stevenson Riggs, D.D. 

XI. Toe= Mussaces or Paut. By George Barker Stevens, 
Ph Ds.D-D: 

XII. Toe Mezssaces or toe Aposttes. By George Barker 
Stevens, Ph.D., D.D. 
Volume VI. will appear shortly. 


“ Such a work is of the utmost service to every student of the Scriptures.’’ 
the Dundee Advertiser. 


3/" net 
Church Questions of our Time. By J. B. Patron, M.A., D.D., 


Author of ‘‘ The Unemployable and Unemployed,” &«. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


The Personality of Jesus. By Cuartes H. Barrows. Large 
crown 8vo, cloth boards, 3s. net. 


Poems. By MapamE Guyon. Translated from the French by the 
late Witt1amM CowPsr, with a Prefatory Essay by D. Macrap- 
yen, M.A. F’cap 8v0, handsomely bound in leather, 3s. net. 


Quiet Hints to Growing Preachers in My Study. By Cuaruirs 
Epwarp JErreRsoN, Pastor of Broadway Tabernacle Church, 
New York. Small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. net. 
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The Rosebud Annual for 1914. The Ideal Book for the Nursery. 
Four Coloured Plates and printed in colour throughout, 
Coloured paper boards, varnished, 3s.; cloth boards, 4s. 

“A rich fund of enjoyment for the nursery.’’—Aberdeen Free Press. 

School Hymns, for Schools and Missions, With Music. Compiled 
by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Harmonies Revised by Extiotr 
Burton. Large Imp. 16mo, 3s. 
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*Christian Union in Social Service. By J. C. Cartitz, Author of 
‘* The Story of the English Baptists,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Self-Realisation. By C. H. Brerrs, LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Fragments 
of Thought,” ‘‘ The Education of a Soul,” ‘‘ Living Pleasures,” 
etc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Who was Jesus? The Answer of the New Testament. By D. H. 
Maconacuts, B.A., B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*The Translation of Faith, By H. Buxcocr, B.A., B.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Studies in Christian Mysticism. By Rev. W. H. Dyson. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Astronomy Simplified. By Rev. Aurx. C. HENpERSoN, B.D., 
F.R.A.S. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Phyllistrata, and other Poems. By E. Crecit Roserrs. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Spirit and Power. By Rev. D. M. M’Intryrn, Author of “ Life 
in His Name,” ‘‘ The Hidden Life of Prayer,” etc. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

*Led by a Child ; and other Sermons. By Rev. Aurrep HoLzorn, 
M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Our Protestant Faith. By Rev. J. Srtepa=ns Roosz, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Living Pleasures; or, the Constituents of a Life of Pleasure. By 
C. H. Berts, Author of ‘‘ Fragments of Thought,” ‘‘ Educa- 
tion of a Soul,’’ ‘‘ The Universal Over-Presence.”” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Story of the Twelve: A Dramatic Poem in sight books. By 
Artnur Hay Storrow. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Waiting Life: By the River of Waters. By Hubert Fosron, 
M.A., D.Lit. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Uplifting of Life. By Rev. Jonn Retp, M.A., Author of 
‘The First Things of Jesus,’setc. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 
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The Unveiled Glory ; or, Sidelights on the Higher Evolution. By Rev. 
LuraerR WintHer Caws, Author of ‘‘ The Unrecognised 
Stranger, ‘‘The Unfolding Dawn.’’. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Looking Inwards: Words Addressed to the Soul of the Church. 
By Epvwarp Suituiro, M.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 


Eueken and Bergson. Their Significance for Christian Thought. 
By E. Hermann. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Messages of Hope. .By Grorat Maruzson, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S.E. 
Author of ‘‘ Thoughts for Life’s Journey,” &c. Handsomely 
bound in cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. 


Problems and Perplexities. By W.E. Orcuarp, D.D., Author of 
‘*Modern Theories of Sin,” ‘‘ Evolution of Old Testament 
Religion,’”’ ete. 304 pages, printed on India paper, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Main Points in Christian Belief. By CHuartes REYNOLDS 
Brown. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 


The Imperishable Word. By W. Cuartrer Piaaort. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Constructive Christianity, By Witriam Sourrr, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Peter in the Firelight. By Witi1am Atten Knicut, Author of 
“* Our Syrian Guest,”’ “‘ No Room in the Inn,” ete. Illustrated 
in Colours. Fancy Cover. Large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Young Man’s Ideal. By Witrtram Watson, M.A., Author of 
“ Prayer,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Modern Minor Prophets. Edited, with a Chapter on ‘‘ Lay Preach- 
ing and its By-Products,” by H. Jmrrs, Author of ‘‘ The 
Art of Sermon Illustration,” ‘‘ Practical Lay Preaching and 
Speaking to Men.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Fifty Years’ Reminiscences of a Free Church Musician. By E. 
MiysHatt. Crown 8vo, Photogravure Portrait, 2s. 6d. net. 

Problems of Immanence. Studies Critical and Constructive. By 
J. Warscuaver, M.A., D.Phil., Author of ‘‘ The New Evangel,”’ 
““ Jesus: ‘Seven Questions,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

Sculptors of Life. A Book for Young Men and Young Women. 
By Tuomas Yarrs. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Edueation of a Soul, By Cuartes H. Berrs, Author of 


*““ Fragments of Thought.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. 
net. 
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An Impregnable Faith. A Modern Pilgrim’s Progress from Scep- 
ticism through Morality and Religious Optimism to Jesus 
Christ and the ‘‘ Good Kingdom.”? By Rev. Davip MELVILLE 
Stewart. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


A Lifted Veil. A Novel. By J. G. Srevenson. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 4 Illustrations, cloth boards, 2s, 6d. net. 

Augustinian Revolution in Theology. By Rev. Tsomas ALLIN, 
D.D., Author of ‘‘Race and Religion.” Illustrated by 
Comparison with the Teaching of the Antiochene Divines 
of the Fourth and Fifth Centuries. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Beatitudes and the Contrasts. By Huserr Foston, M.A., 
D. Litt. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


King George and Queen Mary. By Henry Warwick. Illustrated 
by latest portraits on art paper. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


Letters to a Ministerial Son. By A Man or tar Worup. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Christian Life and Belief. By A. E. Garviz, M.A., D.D. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Religion: The Quest of the Ideal. By J. M. Hopason, M.A., D.Sc., 
D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


The Universal Over-Presence. By C. H. Brrrs, Author of “ Frag- 
ments of Thought ’’ and ‘‘ The Education of a Soul.” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 


Thoughts for Life’s Journey. By Grorex Matueson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.8.H., Author of “‘ Leaves for Quiet Hours.’? Cheap 
Edition. Cloth boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net; leather, 4s. net. 


Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. 
Printed on India paper and handsomely bound in leather, 
round corners and gilt edges, boxed, 2s. 6d. net (uniform 
with ‘‘The Pilot’’). Also in silk grain cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 
Velvet calf, round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“One can easily understand how a compendium of the thoughts of 
master minds such as this may be a real stimulus in these days of stress. 
The battle of the world will be entered upon with a cheerful heart after 
a thoughtful perusal of the most noble renee allotted to each day by 
these discriminating anthologists. Should be in constant demand. One 
of the prettiest and most acceptable gift-books this busy season has seen.” 

Dundee Advertiser. 

The True Christ, and other Studies in ‘‘ Whatsoever things are true.’* 
By W. L. Wauxer, Author of “ The Teaching of Christ,” 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Christ in Everyday Life. By Epwarp IncrrasE Bosworta, Dean 
of Oberlin Theological Seminary. F’cap 8vo, India paper, 
cloth boards, round corners, 28. 6d. net. 
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Things Most Surely Believed. By J. D. Jonus, M.A., B.D., Author 
of ‘‘ The Gospel of Grace,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. : 

Lyrics of the Soul. A Book of Poems. By MarianNE FAaRNINGHAM, 
Author of ‘Harvest Gleanings,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 

Conquering Prayer: or, The Power of Personality. By L. Swrerrn- 
HAM, Author of ‘‘ Religious Genius.”’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 

The Immanence of Christ in Modern Life. By Freperick R. 
Swan. With Introduction by J. Brimruzy, B.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The New Evangel: Studies in the ‘‘ New Theology.” By Rev. 

. WarscHauER, M.A., D.Phil. Second Edition. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
“May be studied with advantage.’’—Spectator. 

Health in the Home Life. By Honnor Morten, Author of “A 
Complete Book of Nursing,” ‘‘ How to Treat Accidents and 
Illnesses,”” &c. Crown 8vo, art leather cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Read- 
ing (uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’’). 384 pages, leather boxed, 
2s. 6d. net; also silk grain cloth, gilt lettering, red edges, 
Is. 6d. net. 

Practical Lay-Preaching and Speaking to Men. By H. Jerrrs 
Editor of The Christian World Pulpit. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The Challenge, and Other Stories for Boys and Girls. By Rev. J. G. 
Stevenson, Author of ‘‘ The Christ of the Children.” 4to, 
cloth boards, 240 pp. Eight Illustrations. 2s. 6d. net. 

Leaves for Quiet Hours. By Gzoraz Martueson, F.R.S.E., D.D., 
LL.D., Author of ‘‘ Words by the Wayside,’ &c. New and 
cheap edition. Handsomely bound in cloth boards, with 
— design in gold, and gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. Leather, 

Ss. net. 

The Pilot. A Book of Daily Guidance from Master Minds. Con- 
tains nearly 2,000 of the choicest extracts systematically 
arranged for every day of the year. Printed on India paper 
and handsomely bound in leather, with round corners and gilt 
edges, 2s. 6d. net; velvet calf, 3s. 6d. net. 

“A book of real daily value.’”’—Shefficeld Telegraph. 

My Neighbour and God. A Reply to Robert Blatchford’s ‘‘ God 
and My Neighbour.” By W. T. Lex. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Liberty and Religion. By P. WarrwE~i Wison, Author of ‘‘ Why 
We Believe,” &c, Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 
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Why We Believe. Papers on Religion and Brotherhood. By 
P. WuitweEtut Witson. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

A Popular History of the Free Churches. By C. Sirvester Horne, 
M.A. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, 464 pp. and 8 full-page 
Illustrations on art paper. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

The New Testament in Modern Speech. With notes. An idiomatic 
translation into everyday English from the text of ‘The 
Resultant Greek Testament.’ By the late RicHarp FRANCIS 
Weymovuts, M.A., D.Litt., Fellow of University College, 
London, and formerly Head Master of Mill Hill School, Editor 
of ‘* The Resultant Greek Testament.’’ Edited and partly 
revised by Ernest HamppEn-Cook, M.A., formerly Exhibitioner 
and Prizeman of St. John’s College, Cambridge. New and 
revised Edition. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. Leather 4s. net. 
Thumb Indexed, cloth, 3s. 6d. net. Leather 5s. net. Also 
on Oxford India paper, cloth boards, 3s. 6d. net. Leather, 
5s. net. Persian morocco, yapp, leather lined and silk sewn, 
round corners, red under gold, 8s. net. Turkey morocco, 
limp, 8s. 6d. net. 

A Young Man’s Religion and his Father’s Faith, By N. McGurr 
Waters. Small crown 8vo, cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. 6d. net. 

“Tt is an earnestly religious and well-written work.’’—The Scotsman. 

The Resultant Greek Testament. Exhibiting the Text in what 
the majority of Modern Editors are agreed. By the late 
RicuarRp FRANCIS WEyYMouTs, D.Litt. Cloth boards, 2s. 6d. net. 

Harvest Gleanings. A Book of Poems. By Marianne FaRrnine- 
HAM, Author of “‘ Girlhood,” &c. Crown 8vo, eloth boards, 
2s. 6d. net. 


“ A delightful sheaf of little poems. They are messages of love, of com- 
fort, of sympathy, of hope, and of encouragement.”—Northampton Herald. 
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The Good New Times. By H. Jerrs, Author of ‘‘ Practical Lay 
Preaching and Speaking to Men.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. 6d. 

The Rise of Philip Barrett. By Davin Lyaut, Author of ‘‘ The 
Land o’ the Leal,” &c. Cheap Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. 6d. 

The Ten Commandments. By G. Campsett Morean, D.D. Pott. 
8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d 

A Popular Argument for the Unity of Isaiah. By Joun Krnnepy, 
D.D. With an Examination of the Opinions of Canons 
Cheyne and Driver, Dr. Delitzsch the Rev. G. A. Smith, and 
others. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. : 

The Epistle to the Galatians. By J. MoreanGrisson. The Ancient 
Merchants’ Lecture for January, 1895. F’cap 8vo, cloth 
elegant, gilt top, 2s. 6d, 
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The Earliest Christian Hymn. By Grorce 8. Barrett, D.D. 
Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2s. 6d. 

Noneonformist Church Buildings. By James Cusirr. Cloth limp, 
2s. 6d. 
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The Inner Mission Pamphlets. By J.B. Paton, M.A.,D.D. Volumes 
I. and IL., cloth boards, 2s. net. 

The a! and the Next Generation, By Ricuarp RoseErts, 

Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

The Pa of Joseph the Dreamer, told "Gs Himaat and Other Poems. 
By Atrrep Carrs TarBoLtTron. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 

The Judges of Jesus: Judas, Annas, Peter, Caiaphas, Herod, 
Pilate’s Wife, Pontius Pilate. By Rev. J. G. STEVENSON, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

The Value of the Old Testament. By Brrnarp J. Snexz, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ The Value of the Apocrypha,” ‘‘ Gain or Loss ?”’ 
&c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

The Purpose of the Cross. By B. G. Cotzins. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 2s. net. 

Atonement and Progress. By NewTon H. Marswatt, M.A., Ph.D., 
Author of ‘‘ Theology and Truth.” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
2s. net. 

Authority and the Light Within. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, 2s. net. 

Ideals for Girls. By the Rev. H. R. Hawznis, M.A., Author of 
** Music and Morals.”” New Edition, crown 8vo, handsomely 
bound in bevelled boards, gilt edges, 2s. net. 

“A book that all parents should place in the hands of their daughters.’’ 

The Glorious Company of the Apostles. Being Studies in the 
Characters of the Twelve. By the Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
B.D. Cloth boards, gilt top, 2s. net. 


“Many think that a readable sermon is a contradiction in terms. Let 
them read these pages and discover their mistake.’’—Hzaminer. 

The Model Prayer. A Series of Expositions on the Lord’s Prayer. 
By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D. New Edition, cloth boards, 
gilt top, 2s. net. 

“Mr., Jones brings a cultured mind, a well-stored memory, and a gift 
of spiritual insight to the illustration of the Lord’s Prayer.’’ 
Sunday School Chronicle. 
2/-= 


Simple Cookery. Comprising ‘‘ Tasty Dishes”? and ‘‘ More Tasty 
Dishes.” oe ger 500 Tested Receipts. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, 

A. Meee that should be in every household.’’ 
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The Children’s Paul. A Life of St. Paul specially written for the 
Young. By Rev. J. G. Stzvenson, Author of ‘‘ The Christ 
of the Children.’’ 4to, cloth boards, 8 Illustrations on art 
paper, 2s. 

The Christ of the Children. A Life of Jesus for Little People. By 
Rev. J. G. Stevenson. Cheap Edition. 4to, cloth boards, 
12 Illustrations, 2s. 


“Tt is the very loveliest life of Jesus for children ever written by a long 
way.’’—Rev. KINGSCOTE GREENLAND in The Methodist Recorder. 


Stories of Old. Bible Stories Retold. By C. D. Micuamn, Author 
of ‘‘ Noble Deeds,”’ ‘‘ Deeds of Daring,” &c. Cheap Edition. 
4to, 288 pp., cloth boards, 8 illustrations, 2s. 

Early Pupils of the Spirit, and What of Samuel? By J. M. Wuiron, 
Ph.D. New Edition, Crown 8vo, cloth, 2s. 

The Religion of Jesus. By J. Attanson Picron, M.A, J.P. Crown 
8vo, 2s. 


CLARKE’S COPYRIGHT LIBRARY 
Crown 8vo, tastefully bound in cloth boards, 2s. 
The Loves of Miss Anne. By 8S. R. Crockett. 
Kit Kennedy. By S. R. Crocxkert. 

Cinderella. By S. R. Crockert. 
Flower-o’-the-Corn. By 8S. R. CRrocxkeErt. 

The Black Familiars. By L. B. Watrorp. 

Kid MeGhie. By S. R. Crooxert. 


POPULAR EDITION OF 


EMMA JANE WORBOISE’S NOVELS 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 2s.; bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. 





Abbey Mill, The. Husbands and Wives. 
Brudenells of Brude, The. Joan Carisbroke, 
Canonbury Holt. Lady Clarissa. 
Chrystabel. Margaret Torrington. 
Emilia’s Inheritance. Millicent Kendrick. 
Esther Wynne. Mr. Montmorency’s Money. 
Father Fabian. Nobly Born. 
Fortune’s Favourite. Oliver Westwood. 
Fortunes of Cyril Denham,  Overdale. 

The. St. Beetha’s. 
Grey and Gold. . Singlehurst Manor. 
Grey House at Endlestone, Sissie. } 

The. Story of Penelope, The. 

Heirs of Errington, The. Thornycroft Hall. 
His Next of Kin. Violet Vaughan. 
House of Bondage. Warleigh’s Trust. 


A Woman’s Patience. 
For other books by this Author see page 13. 
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NEW SERIES OF COPYRIGHT BOOKS 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 2s. 

Woven of Love and Glory. By Ametia E. Barr. 
The Last of the MacAllisters. By Ameria H. Barr. 
The Beads of Tasmer. By Ameria EH. Barr. 
A Morning Mist. By Saran TYTLER. 
A Sister to Esau. By Ameria E. Barr. 
The Debt of the Damerals. By Brssrz Marcuant. 
A Town Romance; or, On London Stones. By C. C. ANDREWS. 
The Pride of the Family. By Eraen F. HEpDLE. 
Unknown to Herself. By Laurie LANSFELDT. 
The Squire of Sandal Side. By Ametia HE. Barr. 
The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ametia E. Barr. 
The Scourge of God. By J. BLrounpELLE-BuRToN. 
The New Mrs. Lascelles. By. L. T. Mmape. 
Miss Devereux, Spinster. By AGNES GIBERNE. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ametia EK. Barr. 


1/9 net 


The New Testament in Modern Speech. By the late RicHarp 
Francis Wrymouts, M.A., D.Litt. Pocket Edition (with- 
out notes), cloth boards, Is. 9d. net. Also on Oxford India 
paper, cloth boards, round corners, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. net. 


1/6 net 
THE “FREEDOM OF FAITH” SERIES 
F’cap 8vo, 128 pp., handsomely bound in Green Leather, with 
chaste design in gold. Price Is. 6d. net. 
The saps Things of the Christian Life. By G. Camppetn Morgan, 


The Letters of Christ. By CHartzes Brown. 

Christ’s Pathway to the Cross. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D. 
The Crucible of Experience. By F. A. RussEtt. 

The Passion for Souls. By J. H. Jowxrt, M.A. 

The Value of the Apocrypha. By Brernarp J. Snenn, M.A. 
Inspiration in Common Life. By W. L. Warxrnson, M.A. 
Prayer. By Writ1am Watson, M.A. 

A Reasonable View of Life. By J. M. Brags, M.A. 


“ There are precious things in every volume, and the ae deserves 
success.” —Dundee Advertiser, 
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1/6 net 


*Life’s Little Lessons. Addresses to Children. By VERNON 
GIBBERD. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


*For Childhood and Youth. Ideals of the Modern Sunday School. 
By Taisetton Mark, D.Lit., B.Sc., Author of ‘‘ The Teacher 
and the Child,” ete. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


Facets of Faith. Aspects of Spiritual Life and Thought. By 
A. W. Brug. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 


Life’s Beginnings. Wisdom and Counsel for Daily Guidance. Silk 
grain cloth, ls. 6d. net. Also printed on India paper and 
handsomely bound in leather, round corners and gilt edges, 
boxed, 2s. 6d. net (uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’’). Velvet calf, 
round corners, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

“ An admirable-compilation. The authors have read widely and their 
selections from modern religious writers are made with taste and judgment. 
A very attractive and helpful little book.’’—British Weekly. 

The Wayfarer at the Cross Roads. By Arruur PrinetE. Author 
of “The Faith of a Wayfarer.’ Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 

Old Testament Stories In Modern Light. A BisLe GuIpE ror THE 
Youne. By T. Roonppa Wittiams, Author of ‘‘ The Christ 
Within,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

J. H. Jowett, M.A, D.D. A CuHaracteR Strupy. By Frank 
Morison. Illustrations on art paper. Fancy paper boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 

No Room in the Inn. By Witt1am Atten Kyicut, Author of ‘‘ The 
Song of our Syrian Guest.’’ Fancy boards, gilt top, illus- 
trated, Is. 6d. net. 

The Way of Prayer. By Jonn Epaar McFapyen, D.D., Author 
of ‘‘The Divine Pursuit,” ‘‘ Prayers of the Bible.” Fancy 
boards, gilt top, ls. 6d. net. 

Chats with Women on Everyday Subjects. By Enira C. Kenyon, 
Author of ‘‘ A Queen of Nine Days,’ &c. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Faith and Form. An Attempt at a Plain Re-statement of Christian 
Belief in the Light of To-day. By Henry Varuey, B.A. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

The Invisible Companion and Other Stories for Children. By Epwarp 
W. Lewis, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘‘ The Unescapeable Christ,” 
&e. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

Sharing His Sufferings. By J. H. Jowrrr, M.A., D.D., Author 
of ‘*'The Passion for Souls,” &c. Small crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, ls. 6d. net ; leather 2s. 6d. net. 

The Reasonableness of Jesus. By Frank Y. Leaaarr, M.A, 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 
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1/6 net 

The Making of Heaven and Hell. By J. M. Buaxs, M.A., Author 
of ‘‘ A Reasonable View of Life,’ &c. Small 8vo, cloth boards, 
ls. 6d. net. 

Ideals in Sunday School Teaching. By Atrrep H. Anavs, B.Sc. 
With Foreword by J. H. Jowett, M.A., D.D. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Notes on the Life and Teaching of Jesus. By Epwarp Gruss, M.A., 
Author of ‘‘ Authority and the Light Within.” Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards, 1s. 6d. net: limp cloth, ls. net. 

The Faith of a Wayfarer. By Antuur Princie. Crown 8vo, cloth 
boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Jesus or Christ? By Rev. J. WarscuauerR, M.A., D.Phil., Author 
of ‘‘ The New Evangel,’ ‘‘ Jesus: Seven Questions.’” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, ls. 6d. net. 

Who Wrote the Bible? By Wasnincton GLAppEN, D.D., Author 

““The Growing Revelation,’ &c. New and cheap edition, 
ae pages, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Reasons Why for Congregationalists. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A., 
B.D. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

Ungilded Gold; or, Nuggets from the King’s Treasury. Selected 
Passages from the Bible, arranged for Daily Devotional Reading 
(uniform with ‘‘ The Pilot’”’). 384 pages, silk grain cloth, gilt 
lettering, red edges, Is. 6d. net; leather, boxed, 2s. 6d. net. 

Women and their Work. By Marianne FarnincHam, Author 
of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,” ‘“ Women and their Saviour’” Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 

The Inner Mission Leaflets. By J. B. Patron, M.A., D.D. Two 
Series in one Volume, cloth, ls. 6d. net. 

Sunny Memories of Australasia. By Rev. W. Curr. Crown 8vo, 
cloth boards. Portraits and Illustrations. 1s. 6d. net. 
Britain’s Hope, Concerning the Pressing Social Problems. By Junie 
Sutrer, Author of “‘ Britain’s Next Campaign,’ &c. Cloth 

boards, 1s. 6d. net. 

Burning Questions. By Wasuineton GLADDEN. Cheap Edition. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. net. 

Reform in Sunday School Teaching. By Professor A. §. Peake. 
Crown 8vo, cloth boards, Is. 6d. net. 


1/6 

Storehouse for Preachers and Teachers. A Treasury of Outline 
Texts and Sermons. By J. Ets, Author of ‘“ The Seed 
Basket,” &c., &c. Cloth boards, Is. 6d. 

Words by the Wayside. By Cuowae Maruszson, D.D., LL.D., 
F.R.S.E., Author of ‘* Leaves for Quiet Hours,” ‘‘ Thoughts 
for Life's Journey,” &¢e. New Edition. Oblong, cloth boards, 
gilt top, ls. 6d, 
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Ancient Musical Instruments. A popular Account of their Develop- 
ment, as illustrated by Typical Examples in the Galpin Collec- 
tion at Hatfield Broad Oak, Essex, by Witt1am Lynp. Linen 
cover, ls. 6d. ; cloth, 2s. 

The Church and the Kingdom. By Wasuinaron GuappEN. Crown 


8vo, cloth, ls. 6d. 


“The most interesting little book is heartily welcome.” 
Morning Leader. 


The Children’s Pace; and other Addresses to Children. By Rev. 


J.S. Maver, M.A., of Paisley. F’cap, 8vo, cloth, Is. 6d. 
“*Mr. Maver has produced one of the best books of the kind published 
for some time,’—Banffshire Journal, 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
Pott 8vo, bound in buckram cloth, ls. 6d. each. 
The Christ Within. By Rev. T. Raonppa Wittiams. 
Old Pictures in Modern Frames. By J. G. Greznsovuen, M.A. 
The Taste of Death and the Life of Grace. By P. T. Forsyra, 
M.A., D.D. 
The Conquered World. By R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. 
Social Worship an Everlasting Necessity. By Joun Ciirrorp, D.D. 
Types of Christian Life. By E. Grirrira-Jones, D.D. 


Faith the Beginning, Self-Surrender the Fulfilment of the Spiritual 
Life. By James Martineau, D.D., D.C.L. Second Edition. 


Sixth Thousand. 

How to Become Like Christ. By Marcus Dops, D.D. Second 
Edition. 

The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus, By AnexanpreR Mackennat, D.D. 

The Way of Life. By H. Arnotp Txomas, M.A. 

The Christian Life. By W. M. Sincrarr, D.D. 

Character Through Inspiration. By T. T. Munesr, D.D. 

Infoldings and Unfoldings of the Divine Genius, in Nature and Man. 
By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. New Edition. 

The Jealousy of God. By Joun Putsrorp, D.D. 

Martineau’s Study of Religion. By Ricnarp A. ARMSTRONG. 

The Supreme Argument for Christianity. By W. Garrett HorpeEr. 

Reconsiderations and Reinforcements. By James Morris WHITON, 
Ph.D. (Yale). 
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1/= net 


*The Great Embassy, Studies in the Growth of Christianity. By 
CuruBert McEvoy, M.A. Foolscap 8vo, cloth boards, Is. net. 


Everyechild. By Harotp Bzcsiz, Author of ‘‘ Broken Earthenware.” 
Crown 8vo, Frontispiece and cover in colours. Is. net. 


The Christian World Album of Sacred Songs. Containing 94 Sacred 
Songs, in old notation and tonic-sol-fa, selected from the 
choicest works of the most eminent composers. Edited by 
W. H. Jupe. 160 pages, paper cover, 1s. net; cloth boards, 
2s. net. 


The Seed of the Kingdom. Devotional readings from the letters of 
Isaac Penington. Selected by Jennie Street (Hditor of the 
Sunday School Times). Fancy Boards, 1s. net. 


How to Cook: The Art of Cooking made easy, with a chapter on 
the use of a gas oven: By J. 8. MarsHatn. Crown 8vo,cloth 
boards, Is. net. 


Our Life Beyond. By J. D. Jonzs, M.A., B.D., Author of ‘* Christ’s 
Pathway to the Cross,’’ ‘*‘ The Gospel of Grace,’ etc., etc. 
cloth boards, gilt lettering, ls. net. 


Flowers from the Master’s Garden. By A.E. Winter. Cloth boards, 
gilt lettering, ls. net. 


Ecce Vir: Jesus and Modern Manhood. By D: Mervitue Stewart. 
Author of ‘‘ An Impregnable Faith.”” F’cap 8vo, cloth boards, 
Is. net. 


Mors Janua Vite. By A. Layman. Being Speculations on the 
Destiny of the Human Race after Death, with all humility 
and reverence; to which are appended a Creed and some 
Obiter Dicta. Crown 8vo, fancy paper covers, ls. net. 


The Life, Faith and Prayer of the Chureh. By J. B. Paton, M.A., 
D.D., Author of ‘‘ Applied Christianity,” &¢e. Cloth boards, 
1s. net. ; 


The Garrisoned Soul. Meditations on ‘‘ Peace, Perfect Peace, ’? by 
C. EH. P. ANrrRAM. Fancy cloth, ls. net. 


“Tt is just the sort of book, chaste and beautiful, contents and binding 
alike, that would make a pretty present on a birthday or a Church festival. 
Its size and its type make it suitable also to send to an invalid. Indeed, 
its cheering chapters would to many such, we are sure, act like a tonic, 
and be an efficient co-worker with the physician.’’—Shefield Telegraph. 


Women and their Saviour. Thoughts of a Minute for a Month. 
By MarianneE Farnm@uam, Author of ‘‘ Harvest Gleanings,”’ 
&c. Cloth, ls. net. 
“These ‘thoughts of a minute for a month of mornings,’ are the 
outpourings of an entirely unaffected picty.’’—Glasgow Herald. 
Reasons Why for Free Churehmen. By Rev. J. D. Jonzs, M.A,, 
B.D. Small 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. net : 
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The Price of Priesteraft. By Howarp Evans. Crown 8vo, paper 

covers, ls. net; cloth, ls. 6d. net. 
“We wish for it a very large circulation. No one has served the cause 

of religious freedom better than Mr, Howard Evans by his labours in the 
Press and elsewhere.’’—British Weekly. 

Sunday Afternoon Song Book, with Tunes. Compiled by H. A. 
Kennepy and R. D. Mercatre. 1s. net. Words only, 
12s. 6d. per hundred net. 


“The airs have been selected and arranged under the editorship of Mr. 
R. D. Metcalfe, and add so much to the value of the collection that this 
edition will easily supersede all others and give the work a new popularity 
with choral societies and others interested in church music.” 
The Scotsman, 


1/- 


Oliver Cromwell. By R. F. Horton, D.D., Author of ‘‘ John Fawe,”’ 
““The Teaching of Jesus,” &c., &c. Sixth Edition. Nine- 
teenth Thousand. ls. 


“Worthy a place in the library of every Christian student.” 
Methodist Recorder. 


Rome from the Inside; or, The Priests’ Revolt. Translated and 
Compiled by ‘‘ J. B.” of The Christian World. Third Thou- 
sand. F’cap. 8vo, ls. 

This pamphlet may be described in brief as a record of the 
new revolt in the French priesthood. Its contents are chiefly 
letters and addresses from priests and ex-priests. These, it 
will be recognized at once, are a testimony of the very first 
order as to what modern Rome really stands for in relation 
to spiritual life, to morality, and to intellectual progress. 


The Bible Definition of Religion. By Grorce Martaueson, M.A., 
D.D. Printed on deckle-edged paper, with red border lines 
and decorated wrapper, in envelope. Price Is. 


The Awe of the New Century. By R. F. Horton, M.A.,D.D. F’cap. 
8vo, ls. Decorated parchment cover and decorated margins 
to each page printed in colours. Gilt top. Each copy in 
Envelope. Second Edition. 

“A most impressive and delightful little book, displaying all the best 
qualities of the popular pastor of Hampstead.’’—The Western Mercury. 

The Sceptre Without a Sword. By Dr. Grorez Marszson, In 
envelope. Pott 8vo, ls. 

“This is a very charming little book—both externally and internally.” 
Ardrossan and Saltcoats Herald. 

Our Girls’ Cookery. By the Author of ‘‘ Tasty Dishes.”” Crown 8vo, 
linen, Is. 

“ A mostartistic-looking little volume, filled with excellent recipes, that 


are given so clearly and sensibly that the veriest tyro in the culinary art 
will be able to follow them as easily as possible.”’-—The Lady. 
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PICTURE BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG 


Pictures by LOUIS WAIN, HARRY B. NEILSON, J. A. SHEPHERD, 
ELSIE BLOMFIELD, etc. 


Printed in colour, varnished boards, 1s: 


1/- 
*Animal Happyland. 
Merry Times in Animal Land. 
Animals in Fun-Land. 
The Merry Animal Picture Book. 
Holidays in Animal Land. 
Animal Playtime. 
Animal Gambols. 


Fireside Fairy Tales. Full of Appropriate Pictures. 


Outline Text Lessons for Junior Classes. By Guapys Davipson, 
Author of ‘‘ Kindergarten Bible Stories,” &c. F’cap 8vo, 
cloth boards, ls. 


“The book is simple and practical, and will be found suggestive and 
helpful by teachers.’’—Sunday Scheol Chronicle. 


How to Read the Bible. Hints for Sunday School Teachers and other 
Bible Students. By W. F. ApENEY, M.A. New and Revised 
Edition. Cloth boards, 1s. 

“A most admirable little work. We know of no book which deals with 
this subject so clearly and adequately within so small a compass. It speaks 
of itself modestly as ‘“‘ Hints for Sunday-school Teachers and other Bible 


Students,’ but it is one of the very few manuals which are well worth the 
study of the clergy.’’—The Guardian. 


Short Talks to Boys and Girls. By J. C. Cartinz, Author of ‘‘ Talks 
to Little Folks.”” Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1s. 


A Religion that will Wear. A Layman’s Confession of Faith. 


Addressed to Agnostics, by a Scorrisy PRESBYTERIAN. Crown 
8vo, cloth boards, Is. 


The Divine Satisfaction. A Review of what should and what should 


not be thought about the Atonement. By J. M. Wuzron. 
Crown 8vo, paper, ls. 
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1/- 
Health and Home Nursing. By Mrs. Lessrens Mararr, Health 


Lecturer to the Northumberland County Council. F’cap. 8vo, 
cloth, ls. 


A book that should be in every household. Contains 
chapters on The Care of the Invalid, Homely Local Applica- 
tions, Feeding the Invalid, Infection and Disinfection, Care 
of the Teeth, The Value of Foods, Influenza, its Causes and 
Prevention, Consumption, its Causes and Prevention, Digestion 
and Indigestion, Headaches, Home Nursing of Sick Children, 
What to do till the Doctor Comes, Habit in Relation to Health, 
The Health of the Town Dweller. 


Helps to Health and Beauty. Two Hundred Practical Prescriptions 
by a Pharmaceutical Chemist. Price ls. 


“ This little book contains two hundred practical prescriptions or formule, 
for preparations for the hair, hands, nails, feet, skin, teeth, and bath, in 
addition to perfumes, insecticides, and medicaments for various ailments. 
As far as possible technical language is avoided, and the directions are clear 
and concise.’’—Pharmaceutical Journal. 

Morning, Noon and Night. By R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D. F’cap 
8vo, parchment cover with gold lettering, Is. 


“ Deeply suggestive, and as earnest as its fancies are pleasing and quaint.” 
Dundee Advertiser. 


Wayside Angels, and Other Sermons. By W.K.Burrorp. Pott 8vo, 
cloth, ls. 

Tasty Dishes. A Choice Selection of Tested Recipes, showing what 
we can have for Breakfast, Dinner, Tea and Supper. It is 
designed for people of moderate means who desire to have 
pleasant and varied entertainment for themselves and their 
friends. It isa book of genuine and tested information. New 
Edition. Thoroughly revised and brought up to date. 130th 
Thousand. Crown 8vo, Is. 

“No home ought to be without this timely, useful, and practical family 
friend.’”’—Brighton Gazette. 

More Tasty Dishes. A Book of Tasty, Economical and Tested 
Recipes. - Including a Section on Invalid Cookery. A Supple- 
ment to ‘‘ Tasty Dishes.” New Edition. Price ls. 


“ Every recipe is go clearly stated that the most inexperienced cook could 
follow them and make dainty dishes at a small cost.’’—Pearson Weekly. 
“ The recipes given have been carefully tried and not been found wanting.” 
The Star. 
Talks to Little Folks. A Series of Short Addresses. By Rev. J. C. 
Caruite. Crown 8vo, art vellum, Is. 


“No one who reads this book can reasonably doubt that Mr. Carlile is 
master of the difficult art of catching and sustaining the interest of young 
eople. He is wise enough to dispense with the preacher’s framework, texts, 
ntroductions, &c., and at once he arrests attention by a direct question 
or a brief story.’’—Literary World, 


Christianity in Common Speech: Suggestions for an Every-day 
Belief. By Sir J. Compron-Rickett, M.P. Demy 8vo, ls. 
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1/- 
RECITATION BOOKS 
By MARY E. MANNERS 


Crown 8vo, Linen Covers, 1s. each. 








A Tale of a Telephone, and Other Pieces. 
“ Narrative pieces, suitable for recitation.’’—Outlook. 


Aunt Agatha Ann: and other Ballads. Illustrations by ERNOLD A. 
Mason and Louis WAIN. 
“ Excellent pieces for recitation from a popular pen.”’—Lady’s Pictorial. 


SMALL BOOKS ON GREAT SUBJECTS 
(CHEAP EDITION). 
Bound in red cloth, ls. each. 
Social Worship an  Everlast- | The Wayof Life. By H. ARNotp 


ing Necessity. By Joun Tuomas, M.A. 

CLIFFORD. Faith and Self-Surrender. By 
The Taste of Death and the James Martineau, D.D., 

Life of Grace. By P. T. D.C.L. 

Forsytu, M.A., D.D. Martineau’s Study of Religion. 
The Conquered World. By By Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG 

R. F. Horton, M.A., D.D.| The Kingdom of the Lord Jesus. 
The Christian Life. By W. M. By ALEXANDER A, Mac- 

Suvcuam, D.D, KENNAL, D.D. 

Gd. net 


The Birthday of Hope. By J. D. Jones, M.A., B.D. Illustrated. 
Printed on art papen, with fancy cover and ribbon, 6d. net. 
Padded white cloth, lettering in gold, boxed, ls. 6d. net. 


The Ship’s Engines. A Parable. By the late T. Campsrti Frv- 
LAyson, D.D. In vellum cover, 6d. net. 


Rev. J. H. JOWETT says :—‘‘I am so glad you are issuing the article in 
the shape of the little booklet. I am sure it will be very helpful to many 
people, and will bring light and leading to many bewildered souls,” 


6d. 


England’s Danger. By R. F. Horron, M.A., D.D. Price 6d. 
Contents: ROoMANISM AND NationaL Decay; St. PETER 
AND THE Rock ; TRuTH; PROTESTANTISM ; Hoty SCRIPTURE ; 
PURGATORY. 


“ Good fighting discourses. They contend that Roman Catholicism has 


ruined every country in which it prevails and controvert the leading positions 
taken by Roman theologians.’’—Scotsman. 
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CLARKE’S SIXPENNY SERIES 
Demy 8vo, Paper Covers. 


Margaret Torrington. By Emma Jane WorBOoIsE. 

Between Two Loves. By Ametia BE. Barr. 

Studies of the Soul. By J. Brizruny, B.A. 

Violet Vaughan. By Emma Janz Worso!se. 

The Bow of Orange Ribbon. By Ameria BH. Barr. 

The Fortunes of Cyril Denham. By Emma Jane Worso!se. 
Jan Vedder’s Wife. By Ameria E. Barr. 

St. Beetha’s. By Emma Janz WorBOISE. 

A Daughter of Fife. By Ameria E. Barr. 

Ourselves and the Universe. By J. Brizriey. 


4d. net 


Holy Christian Empire. By Rev. Principat Forsyta, M.A., D.D., 
of Hackney College, Hampstead. Crown 8vo, paper cover, 
4d. net. 

* Rich in noble thought, in high purpose, in faith and in courage. Every 
sentence tells, and the whole argument moves onward to its great conclusion. 
Dr. Forsyth has put the argument for missions in a way that will nerve 


and inspire the Church’s workers at home and abroad for fresh sacrifice.” 
London Quarterly Review. 


The Unique Class Chart and Register. By Rev. J. H. RippEerrs. 
Specially arranged and absolutely indispensable for keeping 
a complete record of the scholars according to the require- 
ments of the Meggitt Scheme of Sunday School Reform, Linen 


cover, 4d. net. 





od. net 


School Hymns, for Schools and Missions. Words only. Compiled 
by E. H. Mayo Gunn. Cloth limp, 3d.; cloth boards, 6d. ; 


music, 3s. : 


2d. net 


The Sunday Afternoon Song Book. Containing 137 Hymns. For 
use at “‘ Pleasant Sunday Afternoons,’ and Other Gatherings. 
Compiled by H. A. Kennedy, of the Men’s Sunday Union, 
Stepney Meeting House. Twentieth Thousand, 2d; music, 


1s. J 

“ Contains 137 hymns, the catholic character of which, in the best sense 
of the term, may be gathered from the names of the authors, which include 
Tennyson, Ebenezer Hlliott, Whittier, G. Herbert, C. Wesley, Thomas 
Hughes, J. H. Newman, Longfellow, Bonar, and others. While the purely 
dogmatic element is largely absent, the Christian life, in its forms of 
aspiration, struggle against sin and love for the true and the good, is well 


illustrated.”—-Literary World. 
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INDEX OF TITLES 


PAGH 
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